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vouched for. 


acquaintance. 


They 








Be suspicious of that of which nobody is proud. 





They 


Be suspicious of the mere low-price . 
argument offered in favor of an article with no reputation, no backer, no guarantor. 


Better buy the thing you know and can trust, than an article unbranded and un- 


The automobile, made by a maker with a reputation, is a s 
made in an unknown factory by an unknown maker. 


Breakfast food made by a firm whose name is as familiar to you as your own, is 
worth more to you than a nameless food or that labeled by a maker who is not sufficie ntly 
proud to advertise the quality of his goods. 


Buy that which you know, either from advertisements, or from other dependable 
Buy the article with the pledge of a known name behind it. 


Put your faith in advertisements appearing in good magazines and newspapers. 

are finger-points on the road to right buying. are quick and 

places and goods most worthy of your patronage. 
Beware of the article that cannot stand the spot-light of publicity. 

an advertiser backs with his own money is something worth your buying. 





safer buy than the one 


safe guides to the 


The commodity 
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Dress Distiiction 





“YOU men and 


young men who 


like a spirited individual- 


ity in your clothing will find 
your wants well expressed in 








Sincerity Clothes 
There's the dis- 


tinctive harmony of 


clever designing and good 
taste that appeals to men 
who dress knowingly. 


And the prices— 
$15.00 to $35.00—put 


clothes satisfaction within 
easy reach. 


Sincerity Clothes Savoy Send for” Ap- 
A model for the lively 4parel Hints for 


young fellow who wants a = 

ee more “speed"—coupled with Men’—a_ beauti- 
good taste-——in his clothes. Ask 

your leading clothier to show itto you fully printed guide to 
—but insist on Sincerity Clothes. 3 good dressing. 


Kuh, Nathan & Fischer Co. ¢: Chicago 
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METHOD 
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GERMAN — Fee NCH — ENGLISH 
ITALIAN— SPANISH 
waned 


or any other language learr 
vl + 









LANGUACE 
RECORD 









Cort hone Met 
Write for FREI » 
EASY payment plan. 
Cortina Academy of Languages A 
1111 Mecea Building, 1600 B'way, cor. 48th St., N. Y. 






635 Port of Adventure . 
Sherman, French & C O. 
Ww 








Roberts, Johnson & Rand- 


Utz & Dunn ; 
827 Witchell-Sheill Co. 





FRE 


old) to BECOME EXPERT DRAFTSMEN AND DE 


f $25 Tuition Credit in 
| Ftiees Free Position! 


»us men (young or 
IGNERS! Learn 
RIGHT AT HOME. More trained Draftsmen needed right away. 





Hurry ! Hurry! Jonderful opportunity for ambitic 
E 





EARN $75 TO $200 PER MONTH! 


At start! WE GUARANTEE toins 


uct you u neil placed in position paying 
nteresting. Send post card today for 
Ofer limitec “ta Hurry! No obligations. 






Work is pleasant ¢ 
book z and information. 





CHIEF ENGINEER, Room 503, Engineering Bldg, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 












—While in Seattle— 


Surround yourself with the 
homelike atmosphere of*the 


Hotel 
Washington Annex 


A hotel built around the words comfort, 
courtesy and convenience. 


all facing outward. Suites for families 
Strictly fireproof construction. 


J. H. DAVIS, Propr. 


200 rooms 
and parties. 


Rates, $1.00 per day up. 








Mount Tamalpais Military Academy 


Fu 


Open-air Gym. anc 1S nming Por 2 


SAN RAFAEL, CALIFORNIA 
lly accredited 1.S. Army Officer. Cavalry and Mounted Artillery. 
Twenty fe lk eee in Aug. 14, 1913. 
r Summer a 


ARTHUR CROSBY. AM. DD. Head Master 





STANDARDIZED 
SHORTHAND 








Shorthand Reporters 


all other sy stems, and thousands of High Class Stenographers. 


uccess Shorthand Taught by Expert 


has graduated more Shorthand 
Reporters in eight years than 










Recommended by leading 


Work r s records for speed and accuracy. 
certain, speedy, practical and 


rican court reporteis, It is simpi 
rel ‘ for be einne rs or stenographers who desire further advancement. 
Satisfaction gu arafiteed or money back. Individual mail instruction by 
expert reporters. MW rite at once for free catalog 


Success Shorthand School, sen it S10. Chicago, Ill. 


























“Near Everywhere” 














Are the BEST PAID Class of Men in the World 
We will teach you to be a high grade Salesman in eight weeks 
by mail and assure you definite offers of positions from many 
reliable firms who will give you an opportunity to earn more 
moneythanyouever before dreamed possible, while youare learning. 
No former experience required. Thousands of leading firms desire 
to employ our Trained Salesmen and we cannot supply the demand 
for our students. Write today for particulars, large list of good 
openings and testimonials from hundreds of men recently placed 
in good positions where they are earning from two to ten times as 
much money as they formerly did. Address(nearest office) Dept . 122. 
NATIONAL SALESMEN’S TRAINING ASSOCIATION 
Chicago, New York, Kansas City, San Francisco 
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PRIEST RAPIDS, WASHINGTON 


Locate or invest in the new town of PRIEST RAPIDS on the new line of the CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL RAILWAY. 

Situated in Kittitas County near the head of PRIEST RAPIDS in the GREAT COLUMBIA RIVER VALLEY, in almost the geographical center 
of the State of Washington, and the center of one of the richest irrigated districts where intensified farming insures a large business. 

Invigorating Climate, Mild Winters, 300 days of Sunshine, Unlimited Pure Water. 

BUSINESS OPENINGS: General Stores, Drugs and Confectionery, Blacksmith ‘and Machine Shop, Butcher Shop, Creamery, Bank, Hotel, etc. 
We wish to hear from active business men in all lines who are looking for locations. 
PRICE LIST $ Townsite plat showing lot and block numbers, also initial letter indicating list price applying on each lot. 
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Terms, only 10% cash payment, bal- 
ance 5°% per month. No interest, no 





taxes. Ten per cent. discount allowed on 
cash payment in excess of the minimum 
cash payment required. 

All lots offered subject to prior sale. 
_ lot guaranteed to be a good building 
ot. 

Midway between Seattle and Spokane 
on the C. M. & St. P. Ry., Wenatchee 
and Pasco on the Columbia river. The 
heart of the World’s Greatest Fruit Belt. 











FOURTH 



























SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO EARLY PURCHASERS 


Prices shown represent our regular values on all lots, but as an inducement to early purchasers, in order that they may benefit by the 
advance in value through development of the town, we will allow discounts as follows: 

50 PER CENT. DISCOUNT ON PURCHASES ON OR BEFORE OCTOBER 31, 1913. 

40 PER CENT. DISCOUNT ON PURCHASES ON OR BEFORE NOVEMBER 30, 1913. 

30 PER CENT. DISCOUNT ON PURCHASES ON OR BEFORE DECEMBER 31, 1913. 

20 PER CENT. DISCOUNT ON PURCHASES ON OR BEFORE JANUARY 31, 1914. 

10 PER CENT. DISCOUNT ON PURCHASES ON OR BEFORE FEBRUARY 238, 1914. 

LIST PRICES ON PURCHASES MADE AFTER FEBRUARY 28, 1914. 

WE ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEE TO MAINTAIN OUR LIST PRICES, SUBJECT ONLY TO DISCOUNTS AS INDICATED. 

THIS MEANS THAT PURCHASERS WILL HAVE A PROFIT OF 10 PE R CENT. PER MONTH ON LIST PRICES UP TO THE 
TIME LIST PRICES ARE EFFECTIVE, IF THEY SELL AT ONLY THE ADVANCE WHICH WE GUARANTEE TO MAINTAIN 


SPECIAL BUILDING BONUS 
Full purchase price of first three business lots and first five residence lots will be refunded to purchasers who erect buildings thereon of 


a value not less than three times the list price of lots. 
Sites will be donated to the first two religious organizations erecting church buildings thereon. 











Owing to limited number of lots and exceptionally attractive proposition we are offering, we can guarantee preferred attention only for people 
sufficiently interested to forward with inquiry first payment required on lots desired, we agreeing to return such payment if on receipt of contract and 
other information purchaser is not entirely satisfied. Inquiries enclosing first payments will have preference on sclections in order as they are received. 





This is a ground floor proposition. The actual value ‘of the land for culti in many inst is worth more per acre than lot prices represent. 
Compare prices at which these lots are offered with prices of lots of equal location in any town anywhere, and the possibilities for large profits will be 
apparent. 


Send in your application immediately, insuring yourself a preferred selection with the additional advantage of saving the discount now applying. 





a fo Seat Pee Oe a CR ET Te RTO ea 
Paiste,” ane APPLICATION COUPON. 
arg riest Rapids Townsite Company, 
Washington Dept. Sunset, Seattle. | Seatile, Washington. 
Gentlemen: Enclosed please find payment in amount of $........ , on receipt of which 
please forward me contract in duplicate on the following. Lot No.........., Block No 
oS Serres ~~ 2 eeereere SEMEN Os 6 6ac ssc 3% , ) eee ; Lot No. 
| NT Ty, AD) [er c EMG NO.. c.cucss , Block No..........; Lot No....... 
Ce | ae 
This payment is forwarded on condition that at my option on receipt of contract and other 
information I may ratify purchase by signing and returning one copy of contract for your record, 
or if not entirely satisfied r may return beth copies of contract, on receipt of which you will refund 
PRIEST RAPIDS TOWASITE comPaANY I "™”™"* "= iia 
HENRY BUILDING SEATTLE, WASH. | Baars ais sats o weisiein bss amu sideisis ae ciisarise we eedadraceeaciwaee nace 
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ANDERSON ACADEMY | ‘ 
situated in a district noted for salubrity and climate. Well Extension Courses 


equipped. Has large swimming pool and excellent playgrounds. E é a 
Fully accredited by Eastern and California universities. Its aim | | Syllabi, Lectures and Examinations for Those 


has always been “‘quality, not qu: untity.’’ Catalogue on application to Unable to Attend University. 
the Principal, Wittram WALKER ANDERSON, Irvington, C alifornia. ‘ 
~ — Students of preparation and maturity may earn the 


“CHRISTIANITY AS CHRIST PREACHED IT’’ regular degrees, or may finish in residence. 
AND OTHER UNITARIAN LITERATURE ey 


Address P. O. Missron, First UNITARIAN CHURCH 
FRANKLIN AND GEARY Sts., San FRANCISCO 


FRENCH, Sentanonenment ITALIAN EARN $125 TO $350 A MONTH!—Learn a Trade 


tly, at spare mo- 
vir ao 











We will teach you in a short time, at small expense, to become an ex- 
pert Electrician, Plumber, Bricklayer, Draftsman and Designer or 









( n'be Te urt oe 








re : Moving Picture Operator. No advanced education or training necessary 
er Remarkable opportunities for starting business of your own. School 
yee all year. Day. and night sessions. All tools and materials Free. 
TANGUAGE. PHONE. ‘METHOD Good paying positi« re Special Offer open NOW. Write at once 
Soe cation and tl warts ilar 
“PRACTIC L. L. Cooke, Director, COYNE NATIONAL TRADE SCHOOLS 


ROSENTHAL 's "PRACTICAL LINGUISTRY Dept. 1847,51 E. Ilinois St., Chicago, Ill. 





WANTED—YOUNG MEN 


Between the ages of 16 and 40 to become practical mechan- 
ical draftsmen, designers and engineers. To such we have 
positions open that pay from $75 to $200 per month. This 
field is not overe rowded; be first in the field. Instructions by 
a man now chief engineer of one of the largest factories in 
the United States. Instruments, including outfit, will be 
furnished free.. Address, P. O. Box 302, Waterloo, Iowa. 





























Remarkable improvement in the art by an expert— 
not a mere theorist. Speed capacity beyond reath 
of the hand. Wonderfully simple—easy to use—easy 
to read. Is being used in the service of the 


U. S. Government, in Court Reporting, 


in the offices of largest corporations and firms in the 
land. Entire system can be learned in 7 days; then 
you practice for speed. 


sacred by $100,000.00 


Simply write: “‘I want shorthand for personal use.” or: 
“T want shorthand as a vocation and as astepping-stone to 
high-salaried positions.’ 

And we will at_once send full proof and particulars and 
quote fee for teaching you the system In Your Own Home. 


The University of Chicago 
HOME sence 
tion by correspondence. 
|) ere 


2nd Year —_-U. of C.(Dive K)Chicago, Il. atiscuett Tomer 


| With a Western School, Aen = 
, the State of California, Ten years 
of success; thousands of students en- 


rolled. High grade instruction in Bank- 
ing, Bookkeeping, English, A Stenography, Civil Ser- 


































vice, Modern lansuage S, Normal, Kindergarten, En- 
Paragon Shorthand gine ering, Law and College preparatory studies. Write to- 
Institute day for FREE 50 page catalog. 





MODERN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
Underwood Building, art Market Street 
Dept. S San Francisco, Cal. 


1480 Camp St.,New Orleans,La. 













of MUSIC. eEstaBtisHen 1867. 


Instructs, trains and educates after the best methods of Foremost 
European Conservatories. Faculty unsurpassed. 


ELocuTION MIUSIC cancuaces 


Location ideal. Day and notte students may enter at any 
time, Illustrated Catalogue F 
MISS BERTHA BAUR, ‘DIRECTRESS 
Highland Avenue, Oak Street and Burnet Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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REAL ESTATE—California 


COMING TO LOS ANGELES? _ Send for free illus- 
trated booklet on Hollywood, the favorite foothill suburb 
overlooking City and Sea. Exceptionally fine gm 
Valuable Los Angeles pocket guide free. Lippincott Co 
Dept. S., Fay Bldg., Los Angeles. 





ar tr i 


~ $4.25 EACH “paid ‘for U. Flying Eagle Cents dated 1856. 
$2 to $600 paid for Pots of coins dated before 1895. 
Send ten cents at once for New Illustrated Coin Value Book, 
size 4x7. Get posted—it may mean your good fortune. 
Clarke & Co., Coin Dealers. Box 130, Le Roy, N. Y. 





CALIFORNIA LAND. Send for catalog. Properties in all 
counties. Valuable, reliable information. C. M.Wooster Co., 
Phelan _Blidg., San Francisco. 

THE FAMOUS SANTA CLARA VALLEY. “WE SELL 
It." Write for list of places and literature. E. D. Crawford 
& Co., 415 Bankers Investment Bldg., 742 Market St., San 
Francisco, Cal. Branches: San Jose, Mt. View and Gilroy. 


REAL ESTATE — Washington 


FAMOUS KLICKITAT VALLEY, WASHINGTON, the 
garden spot of the Northwest, is the place for you to live and 
prosper. Splendid soil—pure mountain water—healthful, 
pleasant climate, elevation 1650 feet, rail and water transpor- 
tation, cheap fuel, close to good markets—just ihe country 
for hogs, chickens, cows, fruit and grain. Write to me today 
and enclose 15c coin or stamps for a set of beautiful photo- 
graphs of this country showing what the land is and what it 
is growing. I have highly improved and raw lands and home- 
steads—just what you want. C. W. Melville, 473 Colman 
Building, Seattle, Washington. 


REAL ESTATE—Montana 


~ CONRAD, MONTANA, a city of about: 1,200 people, 
in the heart of the very best farming land in the great treas 
ure state. The man who wants to farm at a real profit, may 
purchase land in this section, at prices that are within the 
reach of all. These lands are both irrigated and non-irri- 
gated; all of it is of the finest quality as to the productivity 
of the soil. We are not selling land but we have a great deal 
to tell you about Montana in general and Conrad in par- 
ticular. Kindly send your address to the undersigned, and 
full information will be furnished you. James A. Murty, 
Secy., The Conrad Commercial C lub, Conrad, Montana. 


REAL ESTATE—Miscellaneous 


A BOOK WORTH 25c, beautifully illustrated. 36 9x12 
inch pages will be sent free on request. State whether inter- 
ested as homeseeker, healthseeker, investor or tourist. Ad- 
dress Board of Trade, Tampa, Fla. ‘*The 143.2 per cent city.”’ 


LAND SEEKERS’ EXCURSION NEXT NOVEMBER. 
The Government of Victoria, Australia, wants settlers and 
offers land for all purposes. Alfalfa, Corn, Beets, Dairying, 
Hogs, Mixed-farming, Citrus and gther Fruits. Special 
inducements in Irrigated Districts. Cheap land and water. 
Very easy terms. Genial climate. Government assistance. 
Reduced steamship passages and free rail travel. Early 
reservation of berths desired. Full particulars free from 
F. T. A. Fricke, pont more Representative (from Victoria), 
687 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 

NEW MEXICO—1200 acres Northern New Mexico. 200- 
acres under irrigation. 30inalfalfa. Bearing orchard. Good 
house, barns, etc. Allfenced. Neartown. W.R. Tompkins, 
6 W. Randolph St., Chicago, Ill 

KLAMATH FALLS—Coming railway and manufacturing 
center of Southern Oregon. Buy lots now—$75.00; $5.00 
down, $5.00 per month; no interest. 160 acres land $10.00 
per acre, easy terms. A. Y. Lindsey, Klamath Falls, Orevon. 


MOTION PICTURE PLAYS 


MOTION PICTURE PLAYS WANTED. You can write 
them. We teach you by mail. No experience needed. 
Big demand; good pay. Details free. Associated Motion 
Picture Schools, 686 Sheridan Road, Chicago. 


~ WRITE MOVING PICTURE PLAYS; $10 to $100 each; 
constant demand; devote all or spare time; experience or 
correspondence course unnecessary. Details free. Atlas 
Publishing Co., 321 Atlas Bank Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


PATENTS 
PATENTS THAT PROTECT AND PAY. 
books free. Highest references. Best results. Promptness 
assured. Send sketch or model for free search. Watson 
E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 624 F Street, Washington, D.C, 
PROTECTIVE PATENTS procured promptly. Our 
books telling how to obtain and realize therefrom sent on 
ayers Write today. Trade Marks Registered. Robb 
& Robb, 243-247 fookuen Bidg., Washington, D. C. 
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Working Men Wanted — See Page 654 


FREE TUITION BY MAIL. Civil Service, Normal. 
‘Academic, Business, Engineering, Drawing, Agricultural, 
English, Law, Real Estate and Physical Culture Courses 
thoroughly taught by mail. Matr. $5.00; Tuition free to 
first applicants. Address ¢ Carnegie College, Rogers, Ohio. 


TRADE DOLLAR 1885 sold for $1140; 20 cent 1876cc 
$250; $1 gold 1861d $230; $3-1870s $1450. Equally high 
Premiums on thousands of Coins, Stamps, Books, Paper 
Money. Illustrated Circular Free. VonbergenS, Boston, Mass. 


THIS MONTH 100 No.3 Oliver Visible Ty pewritersatasen- 
sational price. Terms $3 a month, 5 days free trial, completely 
equipped. Guaranteed same as if catalog price were paid. 
United States Typewriter Exchange, Dept. 42, Federal Life 
Bldg., Chicago. 

JUDSON FREIGHT FORWARDING CO. Reduced 
rates and quick time on household goods to all Western 
points. 443 Marquette Building, Chicago; 435 Oliver Blidg., 
Pittsburg, Pa., 640 Old South Building, Boston; 324 White- 
hall Bldg., New York; 1501 Wright Building, St. Louis; 
878 Monadnock Bldg., San Francisco; 516 Central Bldg., 
Los Angeles. Write nearerst office. 


OLD COIN bought and sold. New Fall Coin Selling 
Catalog just out free to collectors only. Buying Catalog 
quoting prices I pay, 10c. Wm. Hesslein, Paddock Bldg., 
101 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. - 


HELP WANTED 

SELL HOSIERY; guaranteed against holes or new hose 
free; build a permanent trade; big profits; experience un- 
necessary. International Mills, Dept. Z., West Phila., Pa. 

$2.50 PER DAY SALARY and additional commission 
paid man or woman in each town to distribute free circulars 
and take orders for concentrated flavorings in tubes. Ziegler 
-Co., 445-R Dearborn St., Chicago. 


FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells of about 300,000 
protected positions in U. 8. service. Thousands of vacancies 
every year. There is a big chance here for you, sure and 
generous pay, lifetime employment. Just ask for —— 
8-914. No obligation. Earl Hopkins, Washington, D. 


SALESMEN MAKING SMALL TOWNS. Whole time 
or side-line, should carry our fast selling pocket side-line. 
Special sales plan allowing return of unsold goods. Makes 
quick easy sales. $4.00 commission on each — Some- 
thing entirely new. Write for outfit to-day. Canfield Mfg. 
Co., 208 Sigel St., Chicago, Il 

ssssssssssssssss REPORT LOCAL INFORMATION, 
names, etc., to us. No canvassing. Spare time. Excep- 
tional proposition. Enclose stamp. National Information 
Sales Company. Dept. BCS, Cincinnati, O. 





























WE HAVE IMMEDIATE OPENINGS for several No. 1 
salesmen. We are introducing a special line of extraordinary 
merit. Liberal proposition. Write today for particulars. 
Oregon Nursery Company, Box 7, Orenco, Oregon. 


AGENTS’ PRICES. 
to introduce our goods. 
writers for $5.00_up. 
Park Row, New York. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


SONG POEMS WANTE :D. Send us your song poe ms or 
melodies. A hit will bring big money. Proposition Positively 
Unequalled. Available work accepted for publication and 
copyright secured in your name. Our C omposing Staff Best 
of Any Company of Its Kind. Instructive booklet free. 
Marks-Geldsmith Co., Dept. 41, Washington, D. C. 

HAS YOUR MOTION PICTURE STORY or idea made 
you money? One hint or suggestion may make it worth $25 
to $50 to you right away. Start now ina pleasant work that 
brings big money. Start right. The West is the big fleld 

Write for free 
13 Pacific Bldg., 


~ One Machine at Wholesale price 
Bargains in every make. Type- 
Standard Typewriter Exchange, 31 








now. Special individual help our feature. 
National Photoplay Co., 


partic ulars today. 
San Francisco. 
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Inthis department appear the announcements of Bankers, Brokers, Trust Companies, Insurance Companies. 


and other Financial Institvtions. We endeavor to accept only the annavnceements of responsible 
and reliable institvtions 
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8% First Mortgages 8% 


Salt River Valley Lands| | SCQhDEN OPPORTUNITY 


AND UNCLE SAM BACK OF IT! 


We can loan your money—to net YUMA MESA the homme of Citrus and Deciduous 
7 | ee ighes nla ’ j ruits, where frost has never injured. 
you 8% on highest class Farm ORANGES are the best in the world. 
Lands under the Roosevelt Dam. | YUMA VALLEY : 
: - 4 | \ j grows vegetables and grains 
Best security obtainable. of every description, Dairying, Stock Raising, 
We make a specialty of Ranch | Alfalfa for hay or seed. Do what you like— Raise 
Lands and PHOENIX Invest- what you choose—and remember YUMA 


sents, Witte for taformation. ORANGES are the best in the world. 


For information apply to 
i. ee ah Ni iol otial K ERR & M U N RO E 
PHOENIX ARIZONA BOX 492 YUMA, ARIZONA 























COMING TO LOS ANGELES? 


Let us suggest that you make arrange- 
ments now, with us directly or through 
your local banker, to have your funds 
transferred to the SECURIT Y-— the oldest 
and largest bank in Southern California. 














CREAM OF MERCED COUNTY CALIFORNIA FARM LAND 











Ten Acre Tracts 
Planted to Alfalfa 
$750 Down—Easy 
Payments on 
the Balance. 


Six million dollars worth of 
crops raised in Merced 
County every year. Pro- 
ducts captured Grand Prize 
three successive years at 
California State Fair. 
Big crops. Quick returns. 
Close to great markets. 







This “Bank Supreme in Service and Size” 
has over 85,000 Individual Depositors with 
deposits of more than $42,000,000.00. 
Highest rates of interest. 














Write our Publicity Department today 
for free map of Los Angeles and 
Southern California or any literature 
or information you may desire regard- 
ing this section of the country. 






















GURITWYtTRcst 
=SAVINGS BANK. 


Fifth and Sprin 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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San Diego 


San Diego Securities Company 





Owners and Developers of Finished Residential Tracts, 
offer for sale beautiful homesites in 


Loma Portal 


The one exclusive, properly restricted and modernly improved residential 
section of San Diego. Situated on famous Point Loma, adjacent to the new 
Point Loma Golf Club Grounds and commanding a superb view of the city, 
bay and mountains. 

An Ideal Spot for a Permanent Homesite. 

An Excellent Place for Conservative Investment. 


Olivewood Terrace 


A beautiful suburban subdivision situated at National City, one of the 
thriving, rapidly growing cities of Southern California. Every lot over a 
quarter acre. All improvements in. Excellent soil. Delightful surround- 
ings; all modern conyeniences, and the cost of living considerably less than 


in the city. 
Other Realty Offerings 


This company also offers for sale Citrus Groves, Alfalfa Lands, Beach 
Properties, Acreage for Subdivision, San Diego Business Properties, Invest- 
ments and Leases. 

An invitation is extended to people interested in California to make in- 
quiries of this company by mail and to visit our offices when in the city. 


San Diego Securities Company 
Cash Capital Paid in $1,250,000.00 
George J. Bach, Sec.-Treas. 


Thos. B. Wright, Asst. Sec. 
Wm. Eldred, Auditor. 


A. G. Spalding, President. 
H. H. Timken, Vice-President. 


George Burnham, Vice-President. 


Timken Building, Branch Office: 
Sixth and E Streets, 609-611 So. Spring St., 
San Diego. Los Angeles, Cal. 
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When did you make your 
investments? 


Take your pencil and mark on the 





1903 | 1904 | 1905 | 190 
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Babson Composite Plot 


the dates of your investments during the past ten years. 
have you always chosen the most favorable time to buy, the time 
when fundamental conditions were just right to give you the 
lowest price and the highest yield? Now, instead of looking 
backward and seeing what you ought to have done, why not 


Frankly, 


look ahead and actually do it? The Babson Composite Plot 
indicates when fundamental conditions are ripe = buying 
stocks and bonds. Before you make your next investment write 
for a copy of a valuable booklet, explaining when to buy or sell, 
which will be sent gratis to any person interested in the work of 
the Babson Organization. 

Address Dept. K-10 of the 


Babson Statistical Organization 
Engineering Offices Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Largest organization of its character in the United States. 





The McConway & Torley Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SoLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


JANNEY COUPLER 


Used exclusively on the passenger poviennet of 
the Southern Pacific Company and its allied lines 


Paciric Coast REPRESENTATIVES 


McMULLIN & EYRE, Flood Building, San Francisco 











CINDER IN YOUR EYE? 


Coughs, colds, catarrh, pneumonia, pleurisy, rheumatism, 
fevers— 

To say nothing of Burns, bruises, fractures, amputations, 
appendicitis— 


ALL are Compensated for IF you 
INSURE YOUR INCOME 
The LARGEST Health and Accident 
Insurance Company in the World— 


Continental Casualty Company 
H. G. B,. ALEXANDER, President 
Has Paid $10,000,000 to 400,000 Policyholders 
Costs penis to learn how little ‘Income Insurance” costs. 


J. E. BETTS, Resident Manager 


Mutual Savings Bank Bldg,, San Francisco 


RIB sc) clevon oben ecunchassusiusien<tabeee 
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Between Los Angeles 
and the harbor district. 


A center of unusual in- 
vestment opportunities. 

















Scene in one of the great Torrance 
factories. 
Building miles of petrolithic 
boulevards at Torrance. 
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The aes aiiaan tal City 


From a rancho to a real live industrial 
city in less than twelve months 
Many important industries have been se- 
cured them are already estab- 
lished and doing business. These industries 
include a great tool company, steel foundry, 
car building shops, metal products, motor 
trucks, shoes, auto tires, gems and buttons, 
brass foundry, mill work, lime and cement. 
Experts predict a population of 10,000 within 
the next few years. Write for illustrated book- 
let which proves the exceptional investment 
opportunities. Thomas D. Campbell & Co., 
Dept. 10, 625 So. Hill St., Los Angeles. 

















O Home Hvilders 


angk pane 161 OO 


This Stock Almost All 
Sold—Buy Yours Now 


“Home Builders” stock is now $3.15 per share. 
There are less than 60,000 shares for sale. As soon 
as this balance is closed the extra 10% stock divi- 
dend will be declared and each stockholder will then 
receive one share on each ten, ten shares on each 
hundred owned. 

This extra dividend is a bonus to the stockholder 
as an appreciation for his loyal support of the 
company. This is the only stock the company 
has ever given away and it comes at a time when 
every stockholder will participate. 


The Extra 10% Stock Dividend with 
regular a4 ‘Dividends will make 
you 16% the first year 


The regular cash dividends of Ig9c per year on 
each share and the extra 10% stock dividend will 
make your dividend earnings about 16% the first 
year your money is with the company. Get the 
last financial sté utement (always made under oath) 
showing the company’s standing. 





Write for Literature 


“Gone Builders GeneralAgry.” 
Ground Floor Mason Opera House Bldg. 
129 SOUTH BROADWAY 








Californi 
alifornia | 














The Standard 
Bungalow Book 


The handsomest and most comprehensive 
Bungalow Book ever put on the market— 
the Standard’s latest effort. 

“It’s A Beauty.” 

Handsome half tones of both exterior and 
interior, with full descriptive data—com- 
plete plans and specifications of which are 
on sale at our office. 

Price 50 cents, postpaid. 


Standard Building-Investment Co. 


340 South Hill Street Los Angeles, Cal. 
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acre tracts. 


DWIGHT B. HEARD, Gen’! Mgr. 





If you would like a free, illustrated 


Map of the Salt River Valley~ 


Showing entire project, Roosevelt dam, etc., just write to us today. 
it we will send other interesting literature, including illustrated map of our 
old alfalfa and cattle ranch, which we are selling in 20- 40- 80- and 160- 
This land, in cultivation for many years, is offered at $70.00 
to $150.00 per acre, on very liberal terms to bona-fide farmers. 
neighborhood, large, modern school, Neighborhood House, good roads, etc. 











With 


Splendid 


BARTLETT-HEARD LAND AND CATTLE COMPANY 


PHOENIX, ARIZONA 





McClure Realty, Loan & Trust Co., Yuma, Arizona 


Why spend half your life waiting for the other half to come 
around the calendar? Come to the country where crops grow ali 
the year round. The Delta of the Nile of America, the Valley of 
the ( volorado unde or the six million doll ur United States Rec lamé ation 


money invested of any ol ace in ‘the world to-day. i Aion in he 
bought now for $75.00 to $225.00 per acre, that will net the cost 
price the first year. Can you beat it? Affidavits of these facts 
upon application, address: 


McClure Realty, Loan & Trust Co., Yuma, Arizona 








WE MANUFACTURE 


The famous JMPERIAL PUMPS for Oilor 
Water Wells 


R. H. HERRON CO. 
Affiliated with 


OIL WELL SUPPLY co. 


OF PITTSBURGH, PA 


Main Office and Shop, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Branches in all California Oil Fields 














There is a reason. 














No pit, no noise, no bother. 


LUITWIELER PUMPS for 
Irrigation and Water Works 


For Use in Drilled or Open Wells 


iny kind « 


Least operating and maintenance expense, 


The cam mechanism is balanced and has a constant and uniform application 
of power, which makes it run _ othly. 

Built for use for 
’ electricity, windmill or line shift. 

Luitwieler Pumps have built a reputation for economy and durability. 

Send for our valuable illustrated booklet, ‘ 
printer, free on request. 

Established in Los Angeles 1877. 


LUITWIELER PUMPING ENGINE COMPANY 
707-713 North Main St. 


if driving power, including steam, gasoline, oil, 


‘Irrigation’’, just from the 


Los Angeles, Cal. 











Ajex Drilling Engine 





California—Land of Oil Gushers 


The California National 
Supply Co. 


Dealers in Oil Well Sup 
Engines, National Specia 


lies, Ajax Drilling 


Boilers, Diamond 


BX Casing, Upset End Rotary Drill Pipe 


75 per cent of all the oil gushers in California 
were drilled with our outfits 


MAIN OFFICE: LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Branches: San Francisco, Bakersfield, Maricopa, Moron, Shale, 
McKittrick, Coalinga, Santa Maria, Orcutt, Sisquoc, Brea 
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We Make a Specialty of 


After Fifteen Years 


Practical experience in the Salt River Valley, Arizona, 
I am enabled to advise you intelligently on the value 
of lands and the best locations. Glendale is the garden 
spot of the Salt River Valley. 

Nothing offered for sale except with full water rights 
under the Roosevelt project. Small farms are my spe- 
cialty. Glendale is ten miles northwest of Phoenix, on 
the Santa Fe railroad. Also hourly service on the 
Glendale-Phoenix electric car line. 


A. W. BENNETT REAL ESTATE CO. 


Phone Glendale 651 GLENDALE, ARIZONA 








Complete 









Pumping Plants 
















adapted especially to 










Arizona Conditions 








For free information and Get the benefits of our 
descriptive literature of the : i = : 
| Pumping Expert’s Advice. 


| Our stock of pumps, engines, 


3 a It Q iver Va | ey transmission machinery, etc., 


is complete. 
Address 


J. M. & O. B. RUGGLES | Arizona Hardware Supply Co. 


10 N. SECOND AVE. | 
| 


Arizona distributors for American Centrifugal Pumps, 
Fairbanks-Morse Engines, Nestor Belting, etc., etc. 


PHOENIX ARIZONA 


If it is for sale and at a bargain Phoenix, Arizona 











in this valley, we have it. | 











Want to make money! 


“QRGANIZED DOLLARS” 


It tells of an Arizona company whose management and directorate is composed of the best 
men of Arizona—men of state and national prominence. 


It tells of the many dormant opportunities owned and now being developed by this 





company. 
It tells of the profits being made AND TO BE MADE in this wonderful state. 7 
Throu h an investment in this company you are sure oF 
g es to reap the greatest returns of as” 
on your money—returns arising from the development of Arizona’s cities and , ¢ ee’ 
lands, her valleys and mines. S$ AS. 
Write us. Let us tell you what we have to offer. Let us tell you of our wy oe 
Bx ss eee = Serine. tee VF SO” 
resources. Let us tell you how richly you will be paid in helping Os See 
rd 3 No 
develop them. ws eS 
This company is organized along the most conservative lines Oy ? 
and the marvelous resources and RAPID development of the s ha & 
state assures our investors LARGE profits with the same ey RS SS 
degree of safety as a 4% investment. KO, ES a 
yi > & “0° 
Write For s £ cN 
SS < 


“ORGANIZED DOLLARS” Today 7° So o's 
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HIS little space is ours. We reserve it to tell you about 
one feature in connection with Sunset Advertising. 
That feature is our Information Bureau. It is con- 
ducted for the interests of both advertiser and reader. Its 
purpose is to answer questions. Its service is complete, com- 
prehensive, free. It was established for your benefit. If you 
fail to find a satisfactory answer to the questions which arise 
about the Wonderland Beyond the Rockies in the advertise- 
ments which follow, then write us. We will dig up the infor- 
mation for you if we haven’t it at our fingers’ ends. Here 
follow reliable advertisements of hotels, steamship lines, 
resorts, communities, towns. If you fail to find what 
you are looking for, ask us. Address your inquiries to 


SUNSET INFORMATION BUREAU, 460 Fourth Street, San Francisco, Cal. 











Young Orange 
Groves—$550 per Acre 


2 Hours from Los Angeles 
—In Proven Fontana District 


A 
Full 


, Purchasable on 6 year buying terms. The crops from the 
Bearing 


fourth, fifth and sixth years should return you a substantial 
rove portion of your investment. We scientifically maintain 
n groves for non-resident owners—relieve you of all res ponsi- 
Fontana bility. Charges moderate. Gravity water system. Write 
ract for illustrated booklet giving facts, figures, references, etc. 


Fontana Townsite 
Now on the Market 


Ground Floor Investment Opportunities 


A thriving new citrus city—17,000 irrigated acres tribu- 
tary to it. Right in the center of 5,000 acres of developed 
orange groves, vineyards, etc. Terms on al! lots—10% 
cash, balance $0 equal monthly payments. Write for book- 
let and information about business and investment oppor- 





tunities. 
Thomas D. Campbell & Co. 
t \ Dept. 10, 625 So. Hill St. LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
Black shows where apples, pears, peaches, ete., grow in U. 8. White 
spots (see arrows) show LIMITED AREAS where citrus fruits grow. | 
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Restful Havens on the Journey 


OESN'T it appeal to you—this Land of Living Color? Wouldn't you 
like to slip down over the crests of the barriers before the ice and 
sleet overtake you and spend a winter on the Sunny Side of the Snow 

Line? Can't you hear the call of Romance, Color, Health, Happiness, 


Pleasure! 
CALIFORNIA! 


Bring along your motor car. No winter storage in this Outdoor Garage of 
the Nation. Californians purchase automobiles for use, and use them for 
pleasure. They know. The Paths of the Mission Padres—now splendid 
paved boulevards—feel the constant caress of whirring machines and echo with 
the laughter of joyous excursionists. 


No need to worry about the journey’s end. Always there is waiting the 
hospitable doors of one of California’s beautiful home-like caravansaries. 


Always there is the glad hand and the open heart. Always there is comfort 
and good cheer. Do you play golf, tennis, polo? Do you swim or sail a 
boat, or fish, or hunt? Do you love sunshine, flowers, warmth, outdoor delights? 


CALIFORNIA! 
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Through the Land of Living Color 


HE following California Hotels and Resorts are known and endorsed 
by the Southern Pacific Company, and information and literature will 
be gladly furnished at any and all Southern Pacific offices: — 


TAHOE TAVERN HOTEL ALEXANDRIA 
Lake Tahoe, California Los Angeles, California 
FAIRMONT HOTEL HOTEL VAN NUYS 


Los Angeles, California 


HOTEL HUNTINGTON 
HOTEL ST. FRANCIS Pasadena, California 


San Francisco, California HOTEL MARYLAND 


San Francisco, California 


PALACE HOTEL Pasadena, California 

San Francisco, California ALPINE TAVERN 

HOTEL OAKLAND t. Lowe, Pasadena 
Oakland, California GLENWOOD MISSION INN 

Riverside, California 

HOTEL DEL MONTE STRATFORD INN 

Del Monte, California Del Mar, California 
PASO ROBLES HOT SPRINGS HOTEL DEL CORONADO 

Paso Robles, California Coronado Beach, California 


You will promptly receive any information you want and in addition a beautifully illustrated 
book, a ed and describing CALIFORNIA'S Famous Resorts along the Road of a Thou- 
sand Wonders, if you will send your name and address to SUNSET MAGAZINE, San 


Francisco, California. 
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Mt. ‘Tamalpais 


over “The Crookedest 
Railroad in the World” 


is a trip no visitor to San Francisco can over- 
look, and one that no native Californian interested 
in scenic effects, or the geography of this part 
of the country, should fail to take. 


The Trip to Mt. Tamalpais 
Consists of 


a boat ride along the wharves and shipping of 
San Francisco; a sail across the Golden Gate, 
the entrance to the Golden West; an electric car 
ride, third-rail system, along the shore of the 
Bay; a railroad ride through the big redwood 
trees of Mill Valley; the mountain railroad trip, 
not a cog road and no steep inclines; an un- 
surpassed panorama of mountains, valleys and 
ocean. You see it all from Mt. Tamalpais and 
want to go again. 


For full information inquire at 
any railroad passenger office, or 


Ticket Office 


874 Market Street, San Francisco 


Sausalito Ferry, San Francisco Double bowknot and San Francisco Bay as seen 
2 from top of Mt. Tama/pais 














ne 








You, too, will want to travel via 
the Sunset-Katy lines. 


Personally conducted tourist sleep- 
ers San Francisco and Los Angeles 
-- to Dallas, St. Louis and interme- 
diate points. 





Standard sleepers connecting at 
San Antonio for all Texas and 
Oklahoma points, Shreveport, 
Kansas City and St. Louis. 









For berths and any other travel information inquire at 
any office of Southern Pacific Company, or write, 


J. T. Bate, General Agent Joseph Mcllroy, Gen’l. Agent, 
612 Trust & Savings Building 613 Hearst Building, 
Los Angeles. San Francisco. j 


all 
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‘Hotel Imperial 
Putt Metscuan Sr. & Sons, PROPRIETORS 
Complete Equipment 
orrect Service 


300 Rooms, 175 with Bath 
Rates: $1.50 to $3.50 per day 





Luxury at the Price of Ordinary Service 





“In the Center of Everything” 
Seventh: between Washington and Stark 


PORTLAND, OREGON 



























U. S. Grant Hotel 


SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 


An absolutely fireproof, architecturally beautiful 
thoroughly up-to-the-minute, centrally located 
hotel. Opposite the Plaza Park. Best of ser- 
vice. Large, airy rooms—soo of them. with 
350 private baths. Two large salt water plunges 
and duplicate Turkish bath equipments. 





In the Center of the City Rates $1.50 per day up 
Send for Booklet 
J. H. HOLMES, General Manager 











r = — New 
Central 
Fire-Proof 






European Plan 
* $1.50 per day 


and upwards 


EXCELLENT 
CAFE 


Now under 
our own 
management 





neteot, Hotel Sutter 


Sutter and Kearny Streets 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Take our auto or any taxi-cab from ferries 
or depot at the expense of the hotel. 


250 ROOMS, Single and En Suite. 200 BATHS 
Write us Pgh oncom about San Francisco, either 


e. our inquiry will be promptly, 
a ‘and correctly answered without obligation 








on your part. 





IN THE HEART OF LOS ANGELES 


Hotel Lankershim 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


Broadway at Seventh 


EXCELLENT CAFES 


Three hundred and twenty rooms luxuriously furnished 


Rooms without bath: 


Two hundred and tifty 


RATES 


with private bath 


Rooms with private bath: 
| One occu pant, $1.50 and upwards (per day) One occupant, $2.00 and upwards (per day) 


Automobile Bus Service From All Trains 
COOPER & DAVIS, Lessees 
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verland Limited” 


EXTRA FARE 


Train de Luxe 


Sunset, the Pacific Monthly 










Southern Pacific, Union Pacific 
Chicago ¢& Northwestern 


To Chicago Daily in 63”, Hours 


East bound 


Lv.San Francisco Ferry Station) 4:00p.m. 
Lv.Oakland (Sixteenth St. Station) 4:32p.m. 
Ar Chicago(North Western Station) 9:30a.m. 


3rd morning 


New All Steel Equipment—Electric Lighted 


Barber Shop 
Shower Bath 
Valet Service 
Massage 
Ladies’ Maid 
Observation Car 


Library Buffet-Clubroom Car Dining Car 


Drawing Rooms Compartments 


First Class Tickets Only 


Connecting with Limited Trains of Eastern Lines 
Arriving New York fourth morning out of San Francisco 


See Agents 


Southern Pacific | 


SUNSET Advertisements are indexed on page 604 


West bound 


Lv. Chicago (North Western Station) 7:00p.m. 

Ar.Oakland (Sixteenth St. Station) 8:52a.m. 

Ar. San Francisco (Ferry Station) 9:30 a.m. 
3rd morning) 


Manicuring 
Hairdressing 
Stenographer 
Stock and 
News Reports 


Ladies’ Parlor 


Suites of three or more rooms 








Sunset, the Pacific Monthly 


Theonebest Vacation Trip to wonderful Yosemite! In the heart of the Park, Sentinel Hotel, rates $3 to 
Pian it now. See it at your first opportunity. $4 a day; $20 to $25 by the week. At the end of 
Nothing to compare with it in all America! the railroad Hotel del Portal: rate $4 a day. 


Write for folder to the Yosemite Valley Railroad Company, 
Merced, California, or call on any. Southern Pacific agent. 


srt UTASGOUU NOROUHNEOOOOHHOONTUTASOOOTOOOROOTOOEOOORGEOOOGOOOEOGEROAOOUAOONOUHSOOONGOOEOOAGOGEOOGOOOOOOGOOGOOGOGEEOAGOOOOTAOEEOOOUEOOAOUOOUOOGAEOOOOOEEAAOENEAAAE AAA 
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Xou 


We 








: es MISSION S 




















are coming some day to Sunny Southern 
California. Possibly not zmmedzately, 
but wltzmately. 


THE MISSIONS and THE ROMANCES 
may not appeal to you as much as the 
many present day industrial and com- 
mercial features. 


Southern California provides for all 
tastes and desires. 


would be pleased to supply you with 
literature and information relative to 
points of interest on the 1000 miles of 
“Trolley Trail.” It’s yours for the 
asking. 


Pacific Electric Railway 


D. W. PONTIUS, Traffic Manager 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
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ALMOND 


iM ASierra Mountain Resort, PLACER COUNTY, CAL. 

4 Modern accommodations—cottages, with or without 
private baths; modern plumbing; comfortable rooms; 
wood fires, at no extra cost. Table bountiful and 
wholesome. milk, Rowers eggs, etc., from home ranch. 
Elevation 2,000 tee 

Rates:—$10 to Write to L. A. DESMOND, APPLEGATE, CAL. 

$14 per Week Reservations may be made at Southern Pacific Infor- 
mation Bureau, Flood Building, San Francisco. 




















Hotel Stewart 


GEARY STREET, ABOVE UNION SQUARE 
San Francisco 


Motorbus meets all trains and steamers. 
European Plan $1.50a day up, American Plan $3.50 a day up. 


th tiuwatias ~~ ~~ |{t:- Am Ideal Winter Cruise 
Wilbur Hot Sulphur Springs South America, 


COLUSA COUNTY, CALIFCRNIA 














Hot Mud Baths naturally heated and medicated 64 days, $300 and up 
Hot and Cold Sulphur Baths 
Cure Rheumatism, So and Kidney Troubles Where can you spend sixty-four days 
Address J. W. Cuthbert, Wilbur Springs, Cal., via Williams, or of this winter to better advantage than 


Information Bureau S. P. Co., 884 Market St., San Francisco : 
pea i among the wonders and beauties of 


South America? ‘To those who have 


1856 13 
TUSCAN SPRINGS never been there, day after day unfolds 

















30 Minutes by Stage to Springs daily. New concrete new scenes each of which brings 
i at ouse and plunge; Booklet for asking, entitle sce < sere ‘ 

i LET OTHERS TELL THE STORY fresh surprise and pleasure. 

if We cure othe Why d : . . 

F ED. B. WALBRIDGE, ee te: Cnt: Go to South America this winter and 


Walbridge’s Garage, the best in the State, Red Bluff, Cal. H se mae = » have > YY 
Complete information and folders at Southern Pacific enjoy it as thousands have before you. 


Information Bureau, Flood Building, San Francisco, Cal. See its giant mountains, its tropic 





valleys, and its great cities. 





ARROWHEAD HOT SPRINGS | 


Hottest and most curative springs in Write us today for illustrated book that 


the world. Modern hotel waters. Mud gives full details of 64-day cruises that 
highly Fadloactive. i ce include visits to Bahia, Rio de Janeiro, 
ney and stomach tioubles success bees z Le ce, 

treated. Resident physician. Altitude Santos, Montevideo, Buenos Ayres, Sao 
2000 feet. Home grown vegetables, Paulo, Barbados and Trinidad in the West 
Dairy and chicken ranch. American Indies, and optional trips to Panama and 


plan table. California’s ideal resort. 
ARROWHEAD HOT SPRINGS CO, 
Arrowhead Bocors. Calif. These cruises are made by the magnificent 
new Twin-Screw steamships VESTRIS and 
VAN DYCK equipped with all modern 


| re in Arizona safety devices and affording passengers the 


comforts of a well appointed hotel. 


Valparaiso. Cost $300 and up. 

















Artesian and surface wells, orchards, vineyards, alfalfa, poultry. 








Homesteads free. Relinquishments. |New survey. Unfailing For booklet address: 
water supply. For particulars concerning lands, etc., etc., in the 
San Simon Valley, Address LAMPORT & HOLT LINE 
A. D. WA LL AC E, San Simon, Arizona BUSK & DANIELS, General Agents 
On S. P. R. R. 316 Produce Exchange New York 
EP a QQ 
\ Ie —ss KN 
\ . 4 ay $ mg Q 


ARIZONA 


GOVERNMENT LAND 
I 





YUMA COUNTY 


Rich as the Valley of the Nile. Abundance 
of water for irrigating purposes. 


write Morley 
THE LAND MAN 
Yuma, Ariz. 
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HOMESEEKERS 


LOOKING FOR LOCATIONS ALONG THE 


WESTERN PACIFIC 


WILL BE INTERESTED IN LEARNING OF THE 


LOW FARES 


IN EFFECT FIRST AND THIRD TUESDAYS EACH MONTH DURING YEAR 1913 
TO 


ALL WESTERN PACIFIC POINTS 
IN CALIFORNIA 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE TELLING OF THE OPPORTUNITIES ALONG OUR LINE, 
ALSO GIVING FULL INFORMATION REGARDING HOMESEEKERS’ FARES 


E. L. LOMAX 
ASSISTANT PASSENGER TRAFFIC MANAGER 
SAN FRANCISCO 



























































Seattle’s 
Attractions 


are Numerous 

We Offer Travelers— 

Fascinating trips on Puget Sound, 

Motor trips in the hills around 

Weoded paths thru forests gleam, 

Snow-capped mountains and trout 
Streams. 


Hotel 
Savoy 


In the center of things 
the theatres, business and 
shopping districts—an ab- 
solutely fire-proof building 
European Plan 
Rooms 






















0 OTE Pe RRY 


Madison Street a Boren Avenue 


SEATTLE 


Hotel Perry caters to exclusive transient and per- 
manent guests. It is absolutely fireproof and is 
furnished according to the most modern ideas of 
luxury, comfort and refinement. It commands 
a magnificent view of Puget Sound, the Cascades 
and the Olympics. European Plan. 

Rooms with bath, $2.00 a day and upward. 


B. H. BROBST, Manager SEATTLE 


$1.00 per day up. 
With private bath $2.00 
per day up. 
A Large Number of 
Shower Baths Equipped 
at Suggestion of Naval 
cers. 
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| Why YUMA, 9 | 
A RIZON A 6 


Location 
Southwest corner of the State of Arizona—on 
the wonderful Colorado River, which is navig- 
able, and the Southern Pacifie Railroad. Nine 
miles from Mexican border—250 miles southeast 
of Los Angeles—197 miles southwest of Phoenix. 


Soil 
_ The Colorado River is heavily silt laden, which 
is the composition of the soil in and about 
Yuma. 


Water 
Abundance from Colorado River, to develop 
which the United States Reclamation Service 
spent millions of dollars. 


Climate 
During the last 35 years there have been but 
145 days when the Government thermometer 
recorded below 32 degrees Fahrenheit, an aver- 
@ e 








age of four to the year, and during four of these 
years the freezing point was not reached. The 
period during which the ‘‘cold spell” lastsisfrom 
two to five hours. These are salient facts to re- 
member. 
Products 

All farming crops grown in Temperate Zone, 
also fruit, including oranges, lemons, grapefruit, 
dates and cotton. Write today for full particulars. 
SOUTHWESTERN LAND CO. 


Yuma, Arizona 
F. J. Pearson, Manager J.J. Wavpe tu, Sec. & Treas. 


We dea! onlyinland under the United States Reclamation Service 











NEVADA 


THE GROUND FLOOR STATE 


Northern Nevada is developing rapidly 
and great opportunities exist for profit- 
able land investments. Nevada is 
destined to be a great agricultural state. 
The staples: alfalfa, wheat, barley, 
potatoes, etc., are money making crops. 
Pumping for irrigation is reclaiming 
large districts. 

Central Pacific Lands sold at reason- 
able prices and on ten years time, one- 
tenth cash, to encourage settlement. 


ASK 


C. E. WANTLAND, General Sales Agent 


410 Grosse Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 
702 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 


B. A. McALLASTER, Land Commissioner 


801 Flood Building, San Francisco, Cal. 




















In the Heart of Southern California © + “eels 


RNIA 


The Home of the 


RED APPLE 


Proven by sixty years experience. We come today 
before the world, offering large tracts of new land, 
heretofore impracticable for horticulture because 
water had not been developed, at reasonable prices 
and with proven market. 


Within 3 Hours’ Ride from Los Angeles 
Write today, using attached coupon for m 
full information upon ‘ 


A valley that has not known crop 
failure for a quarter of a centu- 





ry; where everything grows; 

where soil and water are of Mr. W. L. Percy, 
the best; where it is never Sec. Board of Trade, 
too hot nor too cold. Beaumont, Calif. 


Please send me FREE in- 
formation on Beaumont 


Name.... 





City and State. 
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BUY A GARDEN FARM IN THE MOST 


FERTILE VALLEY IN CALIFORNIA 


West Sacramento 


Just Across the River 
From California’s Capital 


You men who have thought of California—who have thought of eventually settling in 
the Golden West, will find at beautiful WEST SACRAMENTO the consummation of 


your ideals. 


For here is a great reclamation project—an area of 11,500 acres of the 


richest land in California upon which five million dollars has already been expended 


in development work to make this 


A MODEL COMMUNITY OF MODERN CONVENIENCES 


Where a ten minute ride on the trolley 
cars that cross the property will take 
you into the heart of a city of 80,000 
people. 

Where 50 miles of macadamized roads 
ond concrete boulevards are now being 
aid. 

Where crop failure is impossible be- 
cause the land is kept constantly moist 
by a natural system of sub-irrigation 
that costs you nothing. 


Any man who is now engaged i os farming or is inter- 
ested in agriculture shou for his own benefit, 
investigate this wonderful reclamation project. He 
should send for WEST SACRAMENTO literature 
to keep informed of the giant strides that have 
been made here on this dominion of Garden Farms. 
He should know about the unparalleled crops this 
marvelously fertile soil is producing —and the splen- 
did prices farm products are now bringing. 


Where a Model Free Market has been 
provided through which you may dis- 
pose of the product of your farm. 
Where a service bureau has been estab- 
lished to teach you without cost the most 
scientific methods of getting the soil to 
produce all it has to give. 

Where the climate is typically Califor- 
nian the year ’round. 

And where your success is assured from 
the very outset. 


' 
Terms will gladly be arranged. All you need isenough 
money to meet the first two payments, the profits of 
the soil will meet every other installment that falls 
ue~ for under intensive farming your land begins to 
produce in three or four months. This is being done by 
many land owners at WEST SACRAMENTO today. 
Tracts from one acre up. Only 10 per cent for your 
first payment. 
Just fill out the coupon below and mail it to-day. 





















West Sacramento Co. 


LAND SALES 


“Country Lite in the City, 


Mail Us This Coupon Today 


Fred T. Moore, Mgr. Land Sales Dept., Nicolaus Bldg., Sacramento, Cal. 


Kindly mail me a copy of your illustrated booklet, 
** and give me complete information as to 


Dear Sir: 


DEPARTMENT prices, etc. It is understood this will not obligate me in any way. 
Nicolaus Building Name 
Address P. O. Box.. 





SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 








SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: 
Pine and Kearny Sts. 


LOS ANGELES OFFICE: 
204 Hibernian Building 


512 Harris Trust Bldg. 
111 West Monroe St. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
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California 

ong eac Fastest Growing City 

in the Country 

The Atlantic City as well as the Industrial City of the Pacific Coast 


mi 


Study both the 
map and the pic- 
ture carefully. 
A strategic loca- 
tion, is it not? 


= | 


Long Beach is the playground of the Southwest. Under the influence of her mild climate and 
sunny skies care takes wings and joy rules. 

Ocean and plunge bathing, golf, yachting, motor boating, tennis, ocean and trolley excursions to 
points of exceptional interest, and excellent hunting and fishing. 

Clean morally and physically; excellent schools; appeals to men with families as a place of 
permanent residence as well as a resort. 

275 apartment houses and hotels, ranging from the tented housekeeping apartments to the 
palatial Hotel Virginia with its 250 rooms, every one of which is an outside rocm. 

Rapidly developing as an industrial center. Here are the Craig Shipbuilding Plant, building 
steamers up to 600 feet in length; the salt works; glass works; woolen mills; kelp factory; 
the canning company; yacht works, etc. 


























For detailed information write at once to 


R. L. BISBY, Secretary Chamber of Commerce, Long Beach, Cal. 


MESA, Arizona, “5, | 























2? This limited space forbids details of the varied resources, industries and ’ 
comforts that are making the Salt River Valley world famous, but we i 
) are proud to show below } 


Some of the Reasons for the Greatness of Mesa: 

MESA is the heart of 125,000 acres of richest silt soil irrigated by gravity flow from the 
Roosevelt U. S. Irrigation project—the finest system in the world. 

Our valley produces abundantly every farm product with assuted market. 

Our ORANGES ARE FIRST in the United States markets. { 

Our EGYPTIAN COTTON, long fibre, nets $150.00 per acre. | 

We ys more fruit, hay, cattle, grain, dairy and garden products than any other point in i 
Arizona. 

Oranges, Grape Fruit, Grapes, Apricots, Peaches, Almonds, Olives, Plums, Pears and other 
products are in demand from far and near because the unfailing quality is so well known. 
The markets of the world demand them. 

Our tributary territory embraces 225,000 acres of higher soil irrigable and irrigated by water 
pumped by power generated by Government power plants at the Roosevelt Dam. We are 


The Center of an Inland Empire of 350,000 Acres of Proven Production 

















Clip and mail this Secretary, 
coupon for de- Mesa Commercial Club, iam ag alla 

s . Mesa, Arizona. 
tailed, illustrated : ahd ieee pe lees aes Lia nt Lee NIE 

Please send me free in- P.O. Box or Street Number 
information. | formation on Mesa and 
ee See en tenntnn ee reee 
City State 
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HERE THEY ARE 


IN THE 


MIMBRES VALLEY 


DEMING, NEW MEXICO 


THE SEVEN ESSENTIALS FOR 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


LOCATION:—In the heart of New Mexico; 88 miles 
west of El Paso, Texas: 725 miles east of Los Angeles, 
Cal.; 2 days’ ride from Chicago or NewOrleans; | day’s 
ride from Los Angeles. 


CLIMATE:—Perfect for man and beast. Air is dry, 
pure and bracing, insuring good crops and health. 


SOIL: beng and rich. Chief products are alfalfa, 
beets, corn, eat, oats, barley, rye, melons, garden 
truck of all kinds. Alfalfa holds undisputed first place 
and commands top price. Cost of production is low. 
Home markets turn it into ready money. 


Our subdivisions are 10, 20 and 40-acre farms, sold on 
installments. Ten acres in alfalfa, hogs and chickens 
means good living, fair sized bank account and in- 
dependence. 


WATER AND ELECTRICITY:—Water is pumped 
by electricity. To irrigate, the farmer presses a button 
WHENEVER WANTED. Wells tap an my nd 
underground basin. Before land can , State 
Land Commission must approve the wells, test ‘sup ly 
and approve for amount of land they will irrigate. This 
careful supervision by a State Department makes the 
State of Arizona guardian and protector of the farmer 
who purchases irrigated lands of the MIMBRES 
VALLEY ALFALFA FARMS COMPANY. 


RAILROADS:—Our valley had the railroads and 
markets before the farmer came. Through trains 
between Washington, D. C., and New Orleans and San 
Francisco, also between Chicago, St. Louis and Kansas 
City and the Pacific Coast, stop at Deming. It is 
terminal for the Santa Fe and the El Paso & & South- 


western System. 


MARKET:—For this reason our valley is in close 
touch with the markets of the world. The home 
market is even more attractive. Arizona and New 
Mexico, two rich Te cowragg roducing states, are still 
importing farm products. th he big mines yield mineral 
only. They must have forage, fruits, grains, vegetables. 


HOME COMFORTS:—AIll farm houses on our 
lands will be lighted by electricity. Local tele- 
phone systems will connect each pumping 
plant andhome. The climate we have men- 
tioned above. The people of the valley 

are cosmopolitan, Sahentekions and 

progressive. Social soniiaions are the 
equal of any community of its size 
~~ 

























CASA GRANDE 


VALLEY, Arizona 


One year ago the Casa ae Valley offered to the world a 
new and virgin soil, sparsely dotted with the shacks of settlers 
timidly “trying out’’ a new land. There were staunch hearts 
who had faith ‘and the remarkable growth of one short year is 
due to their perseverance. 


Today We Offer 


the prospective homeseeker a community already established: 
a community that has made itself felt commercially and politi- 
cally throughout the Southwest and even nation wide. Men 
who settled in our valley a year ago have made fine money over 
their investments, and there are very few quitters. The attrac- 
tions are too alluring—the prospects too sure. 


The United States 
Government Has Offered 


to build our great irrigation works, dams, 
canals and necessary headworks. ‘The state 
of Arizona will assist undoubtedly in bring- 
ing water to 200,000 acres of the richest 
land in America. Combine all these things 
with a growing season 365 days long 
where every fruit, grain and vegetable, in- 
cluding oranges and lemons, grow to per- 
fection; where market is within easy reach; 
where the climate is dry, healthful and 
pleasant the year round. 


These Things Mean 
Wealth 


If you are still skeptical, do us the favor of proving our asser- 
tions. It will give us pleasure and you will profit by them if you 
heed them now. We will not have snz ADS to offer very long. Our 

valley is settling peed with a fine class of people. Our power 
as a community of the Southwest is rapidly approaching the 
title of FOREMOST COMMUNITY OF THE SOUTHWEST. 
Investigate us now. 


Land values have more than doubled 
in the past year and we have only well 
started development. 


Cut Out and Mail Today This 


INFORMATION COUPON 
Mr. J. F. Brown, 
Secy. Casa Grande Commercial Club, 
Casa Grande, Arizona. 
Please send me free of cost, information of your community. 
I have marked with X in square industry in which I am 


interested. 

(J Dairying (-] Mercantile (CI Residence 

(_] Stock Raising (| Manufacturing [| Fruit Growing 
(_] Poultry Raising [[] Mining Farming 
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‘‘Live the Outdoor Life in the Finest Climate in America’’ at 


TUCSON, ARIZONA 


There were 352 days of sunshine 
and delightful weather in 1912 


and each year for the past half century has a similar record. 


Floods, tornadoes, ice and snow are strangers to TUCSON 
TUCSON is not merely a delightful playground. 


The City is Growing Faster 


than any city of its size in the country and had a 90 PER CENT GAIN IN POPU- 
LATION IN 10 YEARS. 


Aside from the ideal climate, here are a few reasons why:— 


THREE RAILROADS 

Have developed a large wholesale and jobbing business throughout the SOUTHWEST, 
and northern MEXICO, and Tucson’s mills and factories do a large business on both sides 
of the international line because: 

TUCSON is the only important point on the main line of the Southern Pacific be.ween 
Texas and California. 

The El Paso and Southwestern, through its Rock Island connections places the city at 
the western end of its lines throughout the Middle West. 

The Southern Pacific of Mexico, with more than 2000 miles of road, passes through 
rich agricultural and mining districts and touches the west coast at two important seaports, 
Guavmas and Mazatlan. 

Other roads and extensions are now being surveyed. 


The World’s Richest Copper Mining District 


centers in Tucson 


GREAT CATTLE RANGES afford cheap feed and make the cattle business profitable 
and extensive. ‘ 

THOUSANDS OF ACRES OF AGRICULTURAL LAND are being reclaimed 7 
and farmed at handsome profits, and 

THOUSANDS OF ACRES OF GOVERNMENT LAND still await homeseekers. 

LARGE PAY ROLLS from mines and railroads make general lines of business 
attractive. 

TUCSON IS THE EDUCATIONAL CENTER OF THE SOUTHWEST, 4 a Rs 
owing to the location here of the UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA and 7 


numerous private and denominational colleges and schools, and it is a SS 


S 
WHOLESOME. HOME. CITY 4.0 OS 


as its schools, colleges, churches and homes bear witness. 7 


DO NOT FAIL TO VISIT TUCSON, and if you desire 
further information in advance of your trip, write for free Sy 


illustrated booklet to the 7 ood » 
‘ 


Tucson Chamber of 1S we 


TUCSON xe 
Commerce Arizona / 4 
5 





f sy 
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You Must Consider 


Sacramento 


It is to your interest. No wise man turns a deaf ear to his interests. Sacramento County is growing— 
growing so rapidly that a few years more and land can not be purchased at anywhere near its present 
valuation. Government census figures show that the average per acre valuation of farm land in this 
county leaped from $22.72 to $64.32 in a single decade. That is the average for the whole county, idle 


land as well as land under cultivation. 


Sacramento County Produces the 
Big Money Making Crops 


That is one thing which should prove of immense interest to you. No fooling with crops that net 

nall returns. Pears, peaches, cherries, prunes, plums, hops, oranges, walnuts, almonds, raisins, table 
grapes, wine grapes, olives, figs, lemons, pomelos, alfalfa—you know what such crops mean to the bank 
account. And the wonderful thing about Sacramento County is that all the high-priced farm products 


reach a certain perfection here that makes them bring top-notch prices always. 


Then There is a Market Right at Home 


The City of Sacramento is growing so fast that it is hard to keep up with the population statistics. 
Sacramento is the metropolis of the Sacramento Valley and northern California. It is the state capital 
of California. Its present population is now about 65,0@0. It is a great city, a splendid city, just such 
a city as one would expect to find in the midst of a domain of 12,008,841 acres of splendid farming land 
like that in the Sacramento Valley. And it is a city that will continue to grow. Farm land in prox- 
imity to such a city means something to the farmer. ; 

You must plan to see Sacramento County. Don’t overlook it. No man would walk around his BIGGEST 
OPPORTUNITY. We will send you illustrated literature, answer your questions, be glad to correspond 
with yu. ANDWEWANT YOU TO VISIT US. 


For booklet and further information, address 


IMMIGRATION COMMITTEE 


BOARD OF SUPERVISORS, SACRAMENTO 
SACRAMENTO COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 
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Your Opportunity 
Lies in the West 


There are many small towns in California and Oregon 
surrounded by well-to-do Farming communities that need 
various business establishments. 


There are many Good farms—Irrigated and Non- 
irrigated—located near railroads and good markets. 


The Colonization and Industrial Department of the 
Union Pacific has been organized to give You authentic 
information regarding business openings and farm propositions 
in the west. We make the preliminary investigations and 
furnish you all data without expense to you. 


Write today. If you wish to establish a business tell us 
what kind of business and the locality you prefer. We 
will send you complete data covering that business in the 
territory you select. If you wish to Farm we will give you 
complete data covering the place where you desire to locate. 


R. A. SMITH 
Colonization and Industrial Agent 


Union Pacific Railroad Co. 


Room 111, Union Pacific Building 
Omaha, Nebraska 
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WOULDN'T IT BE FINE 


If you could whenever desired and at an operating expense of less than 2 cents per 1000 gallons, 
apply water to your garden, orchard, or green house plants in the form of fine rain at the rate of 
an inch in less than four hours? All this can be sneuintied by using the Campbell Combination 
Oil Engine Pumping Outfits and the 


CAMPBELL AUTOMATIC 
IRRIGATION SPRINKLERS 


The Campbell Automatic Irrigation Sprinkler is something entirely new. It covers four times the 
area of any other practical sprinkler, the distribution is perfect over the entire surface covered, 
the discharge streams are entirely unobstructed and cannot become clogged by sediment or pipe 
scale, it operates on very low pressures, requiring inexpensive pumping machinery, and has bell 
metal balls with removable Tobin Bronze Bearings, thus making it practically indestructible. It 
solves the irrigation problem. 

For out-door use the sprinklers are placed 50 ft. distant in every direction on 6 foot 34-inch stand pipes connected to 
underground pipe system through which water is supplied to the sprinklers under pressure, preferably from our Com- 
bination Pumping Outfits, and so arranged that as large an acreage as the pump will supply can be turned on at one 
time. For green house use the sprinklers are placed 35 feet apart on pipe 8 feet high extending lengthwise the building, 
and are operated in an inverted position. 

Special Introductory Offer. Send us $2.00 and we will mail you postpaid s sam#le of regular Brass 
Irrigation Sprinkler to any point in the United States with full instructions for installing and 
operating. Nickel Plated Sprinkler for lawn, park or cemetery use complete with 4 foot stand 
pipe with connections for attaching to 34-inch hose, delivered via Parcel Post or express $6.00. 
After November Ist price on regular Brass Sprinklers will be $3.00. Our booklet “Modern 


Irrigation’”’ on request. 
J. P. CAMPBELL, Dept. B-4 
218 EAST BAY STREET JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 


References: Dun, Bradstreets or any bank in Jacksonville 






































--.. 4 There’s No Need Trying 
eae": To Farm a Quarter Section 


That much land in the Rogue River Valley would keep a man 
so busy that he would never have time for rest and recreation. 
And besides a wideawake farmer can make more money from 
ten to forty acres here than he can on a whole section in some 
parts of the country. Twenty acres devoted to general farming 
will pay big dividends. 


Jackson County leads all others in Oregon in the production of 
apples, peaches, nectarines, pears and apricots; is third in the 
production of grapes and berries and is making great strides in 
poultry raising, and in other agricultural lines. 


A delightful climate, with an annual rainfall of 33 inches; 
an attractive environment of beautiful mountains and fertile 
valleys; proximity to thriving cities; easy access ~ Oregon's 
natural wonders; splendid fishing and hunting; rich soil, plenty 
of water—these are some of the things that should interest you. 


Write at once for illustrated literature and information relative 
to price of land, opportunities for beginners, opportunities for 
investment, etc. Address 


Jackson County Court, Jacksonville 


Jackson Coun 


OREGON 
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The Public Schools of San Joaquin County are all that could be desired 


When You Leave 
The Old Home for The New— | 


you are not leaving better for worse in San Joaquin County, California. This 
county was settled many years ago. It is abreast with the times. Here are 
wonderful paved highways; fast electric trains; electricity in all homes, 
country or city; telephones; rural mail delivery; fast river boats; through 
transcontinental trains; thriving cities with big manufacturing interests; live 
people; wealth-producing orchards, vineyards, fields. Here life is pleasant, 
environment ideal. Within easy reach are the wonderlands of California and 
the Nation. Pleasure trips are possible at the minimum of expense. And the 
soil! You have never seen anything like it! 
















San Joaquin is California’s Most Diversified County. San Joaquin is in 
closest touch with the Biggest California Markets. San Joaquin has every 
variety of soil. Therefore—you can easily be pleased, not only pleased but 
satisfied with us. 











For illustrated literature and answers to your inquiries address either of the undersigned: 


Secretary, Chamber of Commerce...Stockton Secretary, Manteca Board of Trade...Manteca 
Secretary, Lodi Merchants Association..Lodi Secretary, Ripon Board of Trade ....... Ripon 
Secretary, Tracy Board of Trade, Tracy 


San Joaquin County 


CALIFORNIA 
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COOS BAY 


The safest deep-sea harbor between 
San Francisco and the Columbia River 





annually in harbor improve- 
ments. 

An estimated 110,000,000,000 
feet of standing timber, the largest belt 
of standing timber tributary to any 
port in the world now ripe for the 
havest 

Coos Bay offers inducements to 
homeseekers, tourists, investors. 

Practical dairymen, stock raisers, 
fruit growers and truck gardeners are 
invited to investigate thoroughly the 
opportunities in the Coos Bay region. 

Manufacturers are invited to in- 
vestigate openings here. Four hun- 
dred miles of territory underlaid with 
deposits of coal with four mines in 
operation. Five immense lumber mills, 
one the largest on the Pacific Coast, 
demonstrate openings for wood manu- 
facturing plants. Modern paper and 
pulp mill now operating. 

Oregon is on the eve of vast de- 
velopment. Coos Bay bound to feel 
effects of this development. 

Further information and booklet 
can be obtained from either of the 
undersigned organizations. 

Write to-day. 


Cn BAY is spending $300,000 











Marshfield Chamber of Commerce, Marshfield, Ore. 
North Bend Commercial Club, North Bend, Ore. 
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130.1 Cent 


This is not a story of inflated dividends. It is 

not the story of a get-rich-quick scheme that 
worked. It is not the story of bluff and schem- 
ing and skinning the other fellow. It is the story 
of the wonderful increase in population of a 
single California county—a county that made 
a greater gain in farming population than any 
other county in all California in a single decade. 





Ten years from the time of the taking of the 
last census Stanislaus County was sparsely 
settled. Its broad acres were in grain. The 
farms were tremendous ranches and the farming 
was done in a most haphazard manner. 


Today Stanislaus County is known far and 
wide as 


“‘The Kingdom of the 


Small Farmer” 


Three hundred thousand acres are “under 
water,” have been provided with irrigation. 
The great wheat ranches are _ flourishing 
orchards, vine-yards, truck farms, dairy pas- 
tures, alfalfa fields, poultry ranches. One acre 
is producing more wealth than did ten, some- 
times twenty, in the old days. 


There is still room for a lot of energetic settlers 
in this county. There are still opportunities 
for making splendid money from the farm. 
There will always be opportunities in Sunny 
Stanislaus. But the best opportunities are 
right now. 

Write us for more information. It will prove of 
interest and value to you. You can make a 
living from less land here than in many other 
sections of the country. 


Write us at once. Address 


Secretary 
Stanislaus County Board of Trade 
Modesto, California 


And always keep this in mind— 


It’s 


“Sunny” Stanislaus 


























Profitable farming depends largely upon 
climate. In Monterey County, California, 
there ic a most continuous growing season. 
One can plow and plant from November to 
April and market a crop almost any month in 
the year. The elements of successful produc- 
tion are soil, warmth and moisture. The 
Monterey County farmer has each of these 
elements at its very best. 

Monterey County has a reputation for good 
apples, profitable sugar beets and finest of 
potatoes and the best paying of dairy herds. 
Forty acres of alfalfa, a small herd of good 
cows, a well and a pumping plant means a big 
paying industry. There are a lot of farmers in 
Monterey County who are making good money 
farming grain land, raising hogs and cattle. 

The Pajaro Valley in the northern part of 
the county is a big apple district where an 


Our county booklet tells you lots more about Monterey County. 


Sunset, the Pacific Monthly 


Profitable Farming 


apple orchard is as safe as a government bond 
as an investment but pays better dividends. 
Good apples and other fruits are also grown in 
the Carmel, the Jolon, Peachtree and other 
valleys in this county. The Salinas Valley is 
known for its Burbank potatoes. Here too 
almost every sort of farm crop can be grown 
successfully and profitably. 

Then there is that other side of Monterey 
County, the side which interests nearly every 


one, the fact that Monterey County is one of 


the big playgrounds of California. The resort 
section of our county is famous for its climate. 
Monterey peninsula is known from one end of 
America to the other for its beauty. There 
is much of historical interest, much to see, 
much to hear and much to do. It is a place 
that would satisfy the most discriminating 
tourist. 


such inquiries as doubtless are arising in your own mind right now. You might as well send for it 
to-day. You'll do it before you move to California anyhow or else you'll miss one of the best 
parts of California. Address either of the undersigned organizations. 


Monterey Chamber of Commerce. . Monterey 
Pacific Grove Board of Trade. . Pacific Grove 
Kings City Board of Trade ...... Kings City 


Monterey County 


Fort Romie Grange............... 
Greenfield Grange... ; t 
Monterey County Chamber of Commerce, Salinas 


Soledad 
Greenfield 


CALIFORNIA 
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It was written to answer 
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Crop Insurance 


like 


Madera County has an abundance of water. 


A well this proves ovr claims that 
There is no question about it anyhow. Any- 
body who knows anything about Madera 
County knows that the county is underlaid 
with a tremendous supply of melted snow 
from the Sierra Nevada Mountains. This well 
pictured above is one of thirty-three artesian 
wells in the western end of the county. It has 
been flowing for fifty years at the rate of a 
million gallons per day. It is 300 feet in depth. 
Water can be developed at a nominal cost, so 
nominal in fact that it is merely cropinsurance 
at less than fire or tornado insurance which the 
California farmer doesn’t carry. 


You Just Keep Your 
Eye on Madera 


the California county that got behind a little 
bit in the development but is catching up so 
fast that it is already ahead of its neighbors. 
The thing that should interest you most about 
Madera is that you can still buy land at a most 
reasonable figure. 


For further information and 
illustrated literature address 


Secretary Chamber of Commerce 


MADERA 


Madera County 


CALIFORNIA 
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When This Hay 
is Baled 


It will bring from ten to twelve dollars a 


ton. The rancher has cut his crop six times 
this season. He has taken from one to two 
tons per acre at every cutting. It seems 
impossible to supply the demand for alfalfa 
in California for alfalfa takes the place of 
almost all other forage and grain crops in the 
feeding pen. 

The Lodi country is California’s most 
intensified, most diversified farming district. 
It is within ninety miles of San Francisco 
Bay. It has the benefit of lowest transpor- 
tation rates both by water and rail. It has 
an abundance of water for irrigation and an 
equable and delightful climate. 

The annual shipments from the Lodi 
section include 2500 cars of table grapes, 
2000 cars of wine grapes, twenty-six cars of 
almonds, seventy-five cars of deciduous 
fruits, 1400 cars of wine, besides grain, alfalfa 
and stock. 

There are many opportunities ‘or fruit and 
nut raising, berries, alfalfa, garden truck, 
poultry and dairying. Let us tell you more 
about Lodi. 

Write for our illustrated booklet. 

Address, Secretary Merchants’ Assccia- 
tion, Lodi, California. 


LODI 


CALIFORNIA 
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ALFALFA 


Alfalfa and Kern County are synonyms—they are inseparable. Suc- 
cess with alfalfa here has been demonstrated. Many farmers are making 
fortunes growing this most nutritious of forage crops. There is nothing 
like alfalfa. Other forage crops are grown and grown with success all 
over the world, but in California ALFALFA is the big crop, for here it 
reaches a perfection in growth unequalled elsewhere. 

One grower of alfalfa in Kern County says that he could easily sell ten 
times more than he is able to produce from his acreage. He started with 
forty acres and has put in fifty-two acres more. He has averaged ten 
tons to the acre each year, with six or seven cuttings, and has received 
from $7.50 to $10 per ton. Another alfalfa grower has an income of 
$1600 every six weeks from his eighty-acre field. 

Kern County has rich soil, the cream of California climate, plenty of 
water for irrigation, transportation facilities that make marketing easy, 
and the world for a market. 

What Kern County lacks is people—people to till more of the vast 
acreage of tillable land that yet awaits cultivation. 

Your opportunity for health, wealth and happiness may be right here in 
Kern County, California. We will gladly tell you more about it. Send 
for our beautifully illustrated sixty-four page booklet. We will back up 
every statement in it. Address 


SECRETARY KERN COUNTY BOARD OF TRADE, BAKERSFIELD 








KERN COUNTY 
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oncentrated Dairy Profits 


This picture represents a portion of the products of Tillamook County, the prize dairy county of the Northwest. 
Tillamook is a natural dairy pasture, where soft warm rains and a rich soil nurture a wealth of nutritiousgrasses. Profits 
in the industry are big. The cream from 
the Tillamook dairies is not marketed as 
butter but as cheese. There are twenty- 
two co-operative cheese factories in the 
county owned by the farmers and paying 
the biggest prices known for butter fat. 


Tillamook County has 33,000,060,000 
feet of standing timber, the _ finest 
Douglas fir, spruce and cedar in the 
Northwest. This timber is now being 
harvested, which means a period of great 
activity around Tillamook and Nehalem 
Bays. 


Tillamook County is the most popular 
beach resort of the Pacific Northwest 
Almost every foot of available ground 
is devoted to beach attractions. Then 
there are pleasures for the hunter and 
fisherman in the nearby coast mountains. 


_ It is well worth your while to inves- 
tigate the delights of every day life in 
Tillamook County. 


Send for our illustrated booklet, the 
truth about Tillamook County written 
so that you can understand it. 





Address, TILLAMOOK COUNTY COURT 


Tillamook County, Oregon 

















Tempting Valleys in the Foothills 
of Tuolumne County, California 


Tempting because these lands offer much to the man of small means. There are many 
thousands of acres here excellently suited to fruit growing that can be obtained at a 
most reasonable figure. The soil is rich, the climate is delightful, there is much to see 
of California’s wonderland. 





Grain farmers, stock raisers, fruit growers, dairymen can do well to look into the 
offerings of our county. ' 


For further information and booklet address 


Clerk of the Board of Supervisors, Sonora, California 
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THERE ARE MANY PRETTY VALLEYS LIKE 
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Answers Your 
Questions— 


Here is exactly what you have been 
looking for. We have compiled infor- 
mation that is just exactly the sort of 
thing that the average homeseeker 
wants. We tell you in detail the amount 
of money required, the character of land, 
cost of trees, cost of planting fruit trees 
and cost of maintenance until the or- 
chard comes to maturity. Minimum 
gross receipts, the average gross receipts, 
the maximum gross receipts, the mini- 
mum net profit, the average net profit, 
the maximum net profit, the district 
best adapted for the various fruit in- 
dustries and almost any other question 
that might arise in your mind in regard 
to orchard or vineyard. This is the kind 
of information you want. We have also 
compiled booklets on poultry raising and 
on general farming. 

In Sonoma County there are a million 
‘acres of land and only 50,000 people and 
the majority of the people are in the 
cities. Sonoma County is thirty-two 
miles from San Francisco. You know 
what that means: big market, cheap 
transportation, quick return. 

If you are interested and desire such 
information as indicated write at once 
to either of the undersigned organiza- 
tions. 











Sonoma County Development Association, Santa Rosa. Sonoma Chamber of Commerce, Sonoma. 

Santa Rosa Chamber of Commerce, Santa Rosa. Guerneville Improvement Club, Guerneville. 
Petaluma Chamber of Commerce, Pets nluma. Healdsburg Chamber of Commerce, Healdsburg. 
Sebastopol Chamber of Commerce, Sebasto Windsor Chamber of Commerce, Windsor. 
Cloverdale Chamber of Commerce, Clover Glen Ellen Chamber of Commerce, Glen Ellen. 


Sonoma County 


“The Chosen Home of ‘Wizard’ Burbank’’ 


CALIFORNIA 
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“For Residence || Would you like to know how— 


For Health A SCHOOL MASTER 
For Comfort in the Field A CLERGYMAN 


For Real Delight in Outdoor Life A COWMAN 
there is no place like Santa Barbara on the planet!” A DOCTOR 


That may sound a bit strong to you. It may sound a 
bit like self praise. It isn’t. Not at all. Those words have helped to develop the wonderful Mimbres Valley and 
incidentally made homes for themselves, developed splendid 


are not our own but from an authority on California farms and are making money? 


who knows Santa Barbara. 


Would you like to know how you can do the same? How 
you can get a start and make good? 


Get this! 


Good irrigable land can be purchased near Deming now at 
$5 to $20 per acre and equipped with a well with a capacity 
of 1400 to 1500 gallons per minute at a total cost of land, 
well and equipment not to exceed $50 per acre. That is 
much less than you would have to pay for irrigated land 
elsewhere. 

And the pumping plant—the most satisfactory kind of irri- 
gation. Personally owned pumping plants make each man 
master of his water supply—water when needed, as much 
as needed. 

The market? Vast mining districts entirely dependent upon 
the Mimbres Valley for farm produce. There is no other 
nearby land suitable for agriculture. 





e° ge 3 , - 
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co 
The Homes are Massed in Flowers all the Year 

Phere is so much to see, so much to do, so many places 

to go, so much of historical interest, such a perfectly 

delightful climate that it is no wonder that Santa MIMBRES VAI i EY 

surbara is the winter home of theusands who come here 

to get a touch of the real sunshine of life I 
There you have it—ihe city, the valley, the state. There 
is just one thing more to remember: When you write 


address 


SECRETARY 
B BARA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 


DEMING, NEW MEXICO 





is the most famous resort city on the Pacific Coast, is 
noted the world over for its splendid hotels, its homes 
its scenery, its climate. Here are California’s best 


known missions. | 


All this should mean something to you. It should mean 
,) that Santa Barbara must be considered before you 
settle upon your destination. This we know—you will 
never be disappointed in Santa Barbara. 

For information and booklet (illustrated) write at once 
to 


Secretary 
Chamber of Commerce 


SANTA BARBARA 
CALIFORNIA 
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We Want Three Things: 


1. MORE FARMERS 
2. MORE SUBURBAN HOMES 
3. MORE MANUFACTORIES 


The points in favor of each are the same. Solano offers proximity to markets, and cities—it is 
halfway between San Francisco and Sacramento; good electrical, steam train and river boat 
transportation; beautiful homesites; rich soils; magnificent industrial sites; and California’s most 
beneficent climate. 

Solano county is an ideal fruit country, a wonderful alfalfa and dairying country, a perfect truck 
farming country. 

The picture below shows one of the big dairies in Solano county. This dairy is a model dairy— 
its product is found on the dining cars of the western railroads, in the hospitals and in the high 
class hotels. Here alfalfa is turned into purest milk and cream under most perfect conditions of 
sanitation and hygiene. There are other similar dairies. Naturally the product from such 
dairies brings the highest prices known for dairy products. The reason for success in dairying is 
easily attributable to the richness of Solano county’s alfalfa fields. Which in turn proves the 
fertility of the soil. 


| 


2 


We will be glad to answer any questions you might care to 
ask concerning Solano county. Address your letters to 


CHARLES F. WYER, Secretary Solano County Exposition Commission 
FAIRFIELD 


polano County, Galilornia 


7 


THE FINEST CERTIFIED MILK IN THE LAND COMES FROM THIS MODEL SOLANO COUNTY DAIRY 
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A Home on Majestic Point Loma 


Beautiful San Diego—On the Harbor of the 
Sun—Where Climate, Romance and Com- 
merce Are Blended Into An Earthly Paradise 


HERE'S only one POINT LOMA and it’s the choicest residential spot of all the 
land. Standing as the majestic guardian of San Diego and her grand harbor, overlook- 
ing views that are unsurpassed in all the world, Point Loma offers to mankind a home, 

and with that home an all-the-time climate that varies at noonday not more than ten degrees 
throughout the year. 

The sunshine of sunny Southern California carries with it glorious warmth without 
discomfort, and at night your blanketed bed leads to dreamless slumber. About you the 
beautiful view of mountain, of ocean and of bay, with flowers and citrus fruits in endless 
profusion. For pleasure the finest of sunlit beaches with murmuring surf. 

In this earthly paradise is to be found home, health and happiness. And yet it is not 
alone the haven of the rich. On Point Loma you may purchase fine building sites, 50x140, 
from $850 up. 

A postcard will bring our booklet. 


D. C. COLLIER & CO. 


1141 Broadway (D Street) San Diego, Calif. 





—— 














We Can Tell You Why The 


Salt River Valley is Best 


Mr. Dairyman:—20 acres of our alfalfa land will take care of 50 cows—netting you 

a a from $150 to $200 an acre. We will sell you this land in a fine stand of 
alfalfa at from $150 to $200 per acre—on easy terms. 

Our land will net you from $75 to $125 per acre—if 


Mr. Cotton Planter: : ) 
oO tto n planted to Egyptian cotton. We will sell you this land at from $75 to $150 per 


acre on liberal terms. 


Mr. Fruit Grower:—This is the natural home of the olive, which in full bearing 


+ 
O 7 : ve Sing, will net you from $200 to $500 per acre. We will plant you an olive grove or an 
orchard of the trees of your choice, care forit, build you a home, on easy payments. 


Why not Farm the BEST and Produce the MOST? 
We have EVERYTHING in the way of land, for the man who is anxious to succeed. 


Write today for full information and illustrated booklets. 


Arizona Securities and Investment Company 
PHOENIX ARIZONA 
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The Contrast lafaceath@reel 


The contrast between Tulaga@tiisaeutmnutsacsaten ts 
, is even greater. The topogigiuilrlmManritionmia artes 
County gives her every clighicminnutnitamdante tae ott 
to the rigorous north; her BR) Gyateme mentite thas 
her many varieties of fertila@R@l toa roar net 
excellent gravity and undelfigonc mse Cally) Shaan itsts 
geographical location a con iruclir ae yetitelin OMe Urey 


markets and her transportelionmctl licorice to antn 
touch with the markets of tTaatyouce 


Here is the opportunity for (iaaiauladsOzoeel itn Clatitae 
the dairyman, the stockmanmminan Outi Caen mute 
investor. For free illustr2Mtact(imerntmsycotite 
information write Departmeiiae Gee 





Tulare County [iteetacioan Be-ters 
VISALIA, CNBIROINTEN 














Antelope Valley 


LOS ANGELES COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


One hundred and forty square miles of the finest of land, only three hours’ ride from Los Angeles, 
the metropolis of Southern California, now on the market and being rapidly settled. Few such oppor- 
tunities left in the southern portion of this great state. This is not a private land project. The 
Lancaster Chamber of Commerce is composed of citizens of the Antelope Valley who know the 
greatest of opportunities are here for live energetic settlers. 

This splendid valley is suited for alfalfa, dairying, hog raising, deciduous and citrus fruits. Good soil. 
Wonderfully agreeable climate. Purest of water. Splendid auto roads. High, healthful, fertile, 
wealth producing. 

There is a coupon attached herewith that will be worth your while to cut out righé now and mail as directed. | 
It will be the means of putting you in touch with a chance to own a fine home in a new country. 





| This alfalfa wjll cut two tons to the acre 


Mr. Irving E. Dodge 
Secretary Chamber of Commerce 
Lancaster, California 
Please send me without expense to 
myself, illustrated folder descriptive of 
your valley. 
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General Offices, Suite \ : 
200 H.W. Heliman Bidg 
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los Angeles, Cal. SS : | 
Send me without charge Po,” 
Booklet of 72,000 Acre ja es x 
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How Hogs Thrive in Oregon 


Opportunities 
in Oregon 


e e Oregon with its fertile valleys 
airying and green grass the year 
round is an ideal dairy 

country. 


The climate of Oregon is par- 
ticularly adapted to poultry 
raising. Eggs range in price 
from 25 to 60 cents per dozen, 
and poultry from 17 to 25 or 
30 cents per lb. The supply 
never equals the demand. 


Poultry 


Hog raising until recently in 
Oregon was confined largely 
to home consumption, but 
with a better understanding 
of the subject and the profits 
certain, a splendid field is 
open in this industry. 


e Oregon as a fruit growing 
r u a | t State, for apples, _ pears, 
yveaches and berries, is well 
prenong and there are still 
greater possibilities. 


Hogs 


Grains and grasses of all 


a e e 
Diversified kinds— wheat, oats, barley, 
e rye, corn, alfalfa, hay, clover 

Farming 


and timothy can be grown. 
a : s : 
Truck farming and gardening 
offer great opportunities for 
the man of small means. 


Let us send you literature that is both interesting and 
reliable along the above lines. It is free for the asking. 


Address 


John M. Scott, General Passenger Agent 
Portland, Oregon 
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Douglas, Arizona 


THE GATEWAY OF TWO REPUBLICS 


Douglas is a modern city of 12,000 people, built en- 





tirely since 1902. Mineral and railroad interests 
founded it in the Sulphur Springs Valley, where Nature 
has bestowed generously of soil and water and climate 
and the farmer is developing a great, rich back country 
more rapidly than is usual, because the MARKET 
FOR FARM PRODUCTS PRECEDED THE PRO- 
DUCER. 


Douglas is an important point on the main line of 





the El Paso & Southwestern System and enjoys through 
train service with the Pacific Coast, with Kansas City, 
St. Louis and Chicago and direct connection with the 
East. It is two days from Chicago and one day from 








Los Angeles. ae 
One of the Giant Smelters 


Investors—Homeseekers— TI ourists | 


Find 
Wealth, 
Health 

and Rest 
in Our 

Perfect 
Climate 











Ocean 
Motorists 
Make 
Douglas a 


Haven 








A City’s Prominence is Indicated by its Hotels. Lobby of the Gadsden at 
Douglas, where Motorists, Tourists and Business Men Rest. 


Douglas is the Queen City in a Land of Exceptional Resources. 

It has startled the world with its past growth, but development has just begun. 

The ground floor of Unparalleled Opportunity Welcomes the Homeseeker and Investor. 
Get in touch with our people; they are all satisfied boosters. 

Send for a daily paper; our Chamber will supply it for the asking. 






Our tax and insurance rates are exceptionally low. Our smelter and railroad 
payrolls amount to $300,000 per month. Our bank deposits exceed $2,000,000. 
We are also a clearing house for a vast, rich domain in northern Mexico and the 
northern ter- 
minus of the 
Nacozari 
railroad. 





















i 
| 
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Milo Maize Helps the Farmer's Bankroll ri 
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The Wonderful 
Yuma Valley 


Where they have: 


The Richest Soil in the World 

The Best Growing Climate 

More Water than they can ever use 

Great Irrigation System—put in by Uncle Sam 
16 Tons of Alfalfa per year per acre 

2 Crops of Grain every year 

Sweetest Earliest Oranges 

Finest Vegetables in Winter 

Green Pasture All the Year 








Where they raise, as splendid payers: ’ 


TURKEYS CHICKENS HOGS 
CATTLE BEES 

Best Fruit Land in the U.S. for: 
DATES FIGS ORANGES 
LEMONS GRAPE FRUIT 


Write us for Yuma booklet 


We sell Yuma, Arizona, Southern Cal., and Sinaloa, Mexico, Lands 





Smith, Kryger & Ingham 
415-416 Bumiller Building 
430 South Broadway LOS ANGELES 




















Ashland, Oregon 


Sheltered by the Siskiyous, the Cascades 
and the Coast Mountains, in a high, 
healthful valley—an ideal place for res- 
idence, surrounded by ideal fruit lands. 


Many fortunes are being made and have been 
made in the fruit lands about Ashland. The 
peaches raised here have taken prizes in com- 
petition with the world’s best. shland apples 
and pears are big money - makers. 


You should know more about Ashland if 
you are contemplating a move. We'll be 
glad to tell you the rest of the story if 
you'll send us your name and address. 


Secretary Ashland Commercial Club 
¥ Ashland, Oregon 








































LUCK 


What Is It? 


We call a successful man lucky, but there is 
no such thing as luck. The successful man 
of today was the thinking man of yesterday. 
He knows a good opportunity when he sees it, 
and he loses no time in taking advantage of it. 


Think Today for Tomorrow 
The man who never gets ahead in this world 
generally thinks after the opportunity is past. 
THINK: Right here and now is your oppor- 
tunity to lay the foundation for your success. 

Water is King 
Lands in the famous Salt River Valley 


sure to double in value. 


Under the ROOSEVELT DAM. 








If interested write us. We are headquarters 
for BARGAINS. 


Stewart, Fields and Hammels 
37 W. Adams St. Phoenix, Ariz. 








| 
| 
| 





THE GARDEN SPOT OF THE SALT RIVER VALLEY 
Has a sugar factory, cotton gin, ice factory, creamery, 
electric line to Phoenix. Ideal for general farming, 
stock raising, dairying, poultry, fruit raising and 
gardening. We haveall kinds ofland for sale. Write 
us for illustrated descriptive information. 

MUGG & COHENOUR, Real Estate Dealers 
Glendale, Arizona 














It will help you--get it --read it 


—It is brim full of live facts — 


POULTRY LIFE 


The magazine of the Pacific Coast 


FIFTY CENTS A YEAR 
POULTRY LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 
Spalding Building, Portland, Ore. 

















Egyptian long staple cotton grows 
naturally in the Salt River Valley with 
Roosevelt Reservoir water service. 
Record for 1912, $111.62 net profit 
per acre. 

Land with same water service and 
same quality of soil still for sale at 
$125.00 peracreand up. Good terms. 

Write today 


WILBUR REALTY CO. 


MESA, ARIZONA 
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ANTELOPE 


VALLEY 


CALIFORNIA 








Alfalfa Harvest Creates Bank Accounts 


We are proprietors of extensive, de- 
veloped ranch properties here —THE 
PORTLAND RANCH—WHICH ARE 
NOT FOR SALE. Actual statistics 
show over 2,5 tons per acre from the 
first cutting of our full grown stand of 
Alfalfa, this season. Five sure cuttings a 
season with possibility of six. 

Wishing to encourage others to build homes 
here and make money by investing in and de- 
veloping Antelope Valley lands, we have listed 
with us choice properties in RAW, PARTIALLY 
AND FULLY DEVELOPED lands, 40 acres 
and up, at prices that can not be bettered. 

Alfalfa, hog, dairy, pear, apple, apricot and 
almond ranches are to be the principal income 
producers of this, THE COMING VALLEY OF 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 

Raw lands, in isolated cases, may be pur- 
chased for less, but fine land, well located with 
good water conditions, is rapidly becoming scarce 
at $35.00 to $50.00 per acre. We offer a few 
special bargains, with pumping plant, etc., at 
prices less than the cost of the raw land and the 
improvements today. 

WE KNOW THE COUNTRY, THE SOIL AND THE 
POSSIBILITIES OF THIS NEW COUNTRY, and in 
buying through us our Real Estate clients receive the bene- 
fit of our personal knowledge of all the facts. 


Write us today. i 
We invite personal inspection by appointment only. 


Address WHIDDEN & TAYLOR 
(Proprietors of the Portland Ranch) 
Lancaster, California 





memna@oR | PORTLANG RANG 





EAT NCH by STORAGE. 





Our Hay Warehouse at Lancaster 











Independence 






PM “ (OU are on 
ompetence Hs LONDON BRIDGE 
— 


an v 


os ge OR ee wort | be 
Me I tou? ’ y ae 

™ Do You Remember 

the experience of the philosopher who 
fy offered English sovereigns for pennies on 
® London bridge a century ago without 
P finding a taker—how the passers-by 
& ignored the opportunity and Jost the profit 
igi because they thought it too good to be true? 
i b mm) = And doyou realize today that YOUare 
aT Le WA face to face with an offer, every whit as 


fe) ats ey profitable to YOU asthe exchange of cop- 
A S96: Yi per for gold—if you are quick to grasp it? 


$2,000 to $5,000 a Year 


net income from ten acres of matured apple and cherry 
orchard in the frostless and wormless Bitter Root Valley with 
a home and six months vacation annually in one of the most 
magnificently endowed natural environments on the Crea- 
tor’s footstool, with golf links, hunting, fishing and mountain 
climbing and with neighbors of culture, education and refine- 
ment—is the opportunity we offer you. ’ 

We believe you will investigate this cupertunity because 
this appeal for investigation is directed to broad-minded and 
sensible readers, living in an age of scientific progress which 
has made the impossible of yesterday the reality of today. 
This is not an offer of something for nothing. It 7s an oppor- 
tunity for you to make an immensely profitable compact 
Save on mankind’s partnership with nature. We are now 
‘growing more than three thousand acres of fruit trees, one to 
three years old, for satisfied customers who would not consider 
selling their orchards at a large advance over their cost. 


$2,000 to $5,000 Yearly From Ten Acres 


ABitter Root Valley apple orchard bears commercially in 
its fifth year. Ten acres, fully developed, should be capable 
of returning you during early maturity, strictly net, a profit of 
$2,000 to $3,000 py? Beginning with the 10th year from 
planting, judged by experience of others, 10 acres should net 
you an income of $5,000 yearly and employ only half your time. 

If you have a fair-sized income now and are willing to 
improve your condition, you do not need much capital to 
possess one of these big-paying orchards. 

Our Proposition and Plan 
briefly stated is this: We will sell you a CHOICE 10-ACRE 
PLANTED and GROWING ORCHARD, best standard varieties 
apples and cherries—with the Company's definite written con- 
tract to care for and develop your orchard under expert hor- 
ticultural supervision for five full wing seasons from 
date of planting, including all land taxes and irrigation 
charges. You may, if desired, assume personal charge of 
your orchard at any time and secure a refund. 

The land should easily become. worth, conservatively 
stated, in fair comparison witl: other improved land, $1,000 an 
acre. There is a clean profit to you of 100 per cent on a 
5-year investment to count on at the outset. Only a $300 cash 
payment required now to secure your orchard tract—balance 
in easy payments divided over aten year period. Your pay- 
ments for the first few years are practically ALL the cash 
outlay you will have, as your orchard tract should meet all 
payments falling due while in commercial bearing period and 
yield you a handsome profit besides, Our reservation plan 
prossars fee inspection of the land by you, and your money 

ack if dissatisfied. 

INVESTIGATE by using this coupon TODAY 
BITTER ROOT VALLEY IRRIGATION CO. 

844-851 First National Bank Building, Chicago, U. S.A. 
Robert 8. Lemon, General Sales Manager: 

Please send me full information concerning your Rivervtew 
Orchard Tracts in Bitter Root Valley. 
Write your name and complete address plainly 
on the margin below 


XK 
s x 
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British Columbia, Canada 


Developing At Wonderful Rate 


Millions of dollars are bein spent by several big railroads building thousands of miles of new lines 
opening rich new countries and giving birth to many towns, which will grow very rapidly because new 
settlers are pouring in. Real opportunities being created month by month along the lines of these 
transcontinental railroads now rushing construction through C entral and Northern country, putting 
new towns of importance on the map, and placing millions of acres of farm lands in the fertile valleys 
in touch with markets. 

Fine land—delightful climate—splendid scenery—all sorts of good — and fishing, and every- 
thing else to make life happy and successful. 

Today is the time to take advantage of this tremendous growth—these are facts, and they will 
mean fortunes for a great many who act now. I have studied the country at close range for 10 years 
and will be glad to give my unbiased opinion and help to any reader of Sunset, who is really desirous 
of getting the facts. 

State definitely what sort of a proposition will interest you, exactly how much money you have 
available, so that I can answer authoritatively to your best advantage. 

British Columbia has room and good opportunities for thousands of new-comers. I can tell you 
all about the best places to go and locate. 

Write today—Enclose !0c for full details and literature. 

This service is simply part of my work as Canadian Manager for Sunset Magazine, and is free to 
Sunset Readers. 


Awaiting your commands, I am, 





Sincerely yours, 


W. F. COLEMAN 


Canadian Manager 


730 ROGERS BUILDING VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 

















RICHLANDS 


An Income A Home 


' 
For what are you striving? Working hard day in and day out, winter and summer. Is your 
objective point that which actuates the majority of individuals—the making of a home and the 
securing of an income which will take care of the lessened earning power of future years? If so, 
“Richlands” should be vitally intere sting to you. It tells of the “easiest way” in the longest 
walk of life. Fruit ranching at “Richlands” lying in the great Okanagan District in Central 
Southern British Columbia, offers you a home with all the advantages of civilization in an 
unsurpassed climate. Ten acres of “Richlands”? adequately improved orchard will pay you 
well for your daily labor under the most pleasant conditions and will yield you a net (mark the 
word) surplus of from $1500 to $2000 at least. Many have done better. Can you do as well in 
your present situation? If not, you can’t afford to pass “Richlands” without the fullest investi- 
gation. The annexed coupon will start you without incurring any obligation. Send it now. 








Kindly send n.v fux. .uformation on Richlands 
fruit orchards. 


North American Securities, Limited 
Capital Paid Up $1,330,000 


VANCOUVER, B. C., CANADA 


STREET 


City STATE 
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For Careful Investors 


OR MORE than twenty-three years this Corporation, essentially a sub- 
stantial old English mortgage company, has built up and maintained in 
Vancouver an unblemished reputation for uniformly successful business 
methods and constant reliability. In the actual realization of this fact 

through all these years its clients have profited, without exception. Conse- 
quently, the business of this Corporation has expanded to such proportions that its 
present offices are inadequate and a modern fireproof office building of ten stories 
is now nearing completion to supply the enlarged needs of the Corporation. 

We are now prepared to serve more clients, to give them the benefit of our 

knowledge and judgment in investing funds for them in non-speculative values, 
or in the Corporation’s specialty of investing trust funds in first mortgages on 
improved high-class real estate yielding up to 8% annual interest. 





Our special offering of Saanich Peninsula garden and home sites, 
included in our first announcement in the July number of SUNSET, 
has brought an eager response, as these are well known to be the 
cheapest desirable first quality lands in this district. We have already 
sold $25,000 worth of these choice blocks. 

It will be remembered that this property consists of 350 acres of 
fine garden land, much of it cleared and cultivated, lying in the north- 


$25,000 worth ern part of Saanich Peninsula, Vancouver Island, 18 miles north 
f “ch from Victoria. It has been subdivided into adequate home sites or 
of Saanich home blocks of from one acre to two acres each. This fertile and beauti- 
ld ful tract is situated a mile west from Deep Cove, terminus of the 

acreage so B. C. Electric Railway’s Saanich Extension. 
5 _ The electric railway began operating regularly on June 18, pro- 
since J uly nae viding QUICK AND FREQUENT service to and from Victoria, and a 
new station has been built directly upon our home tract. One railway 
nouncement. also serves this district, and the Canadian Northern Railway is now 


building a wharf at Union Bay, one mile from this tract. 

We have opened up all the roads throughout the property, as 
it is our policy not to sell any property that is not accessible. We 
recommend these properties as logical and highly desirable invest- 
ment values, as it is of interest to the owners to induce occupancy 
rather than to profit by this sale. 


funds for investment to place their money in trust with us, subject to their explicit direction 

and enlightened by our facilities for obtaining exact information, enabling us to give sound 

and expertly considered advice. This Corporation, with $1,327,450 of subscribed capital, is 
systematically in touch with actual property values throughout British Columbia and is ready at 
any time to be of service in an advisory capacity to anyone considerir.g the advisability of investing 
in any part of this rapidly developing Province. Write to us freely, explaining your wishes, the 
amount of your capital available for investment, the kind of investment that seems most promising to 
you, or any other particulars, resting assured that your communication will be considered in strict 
confidence and our advice will be thorough and reliable. 


T* PURPOSE of these announcements in SUNSET is to invite non-resident men who have idle 


Write to us today for authentic information and responsible advice. 


Yorkshire Guarantee & Securities Corporation 


LIMITED 
R. KERR HOULGATE, Manager 
440 Seymour Street Vancouver, Canada 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA 


ILLOW RIVE 


i 


The Hub of new railways and centre of natural waterways. In 
heart of British Columbia’s new and rich Inland Empire, of which 
it will be the future commercial capital. 

On main line of Grand Trunk Pacific (Canada’s new trans- 
continental railway to be completed from Atlantic to Pacific next 
year) and on important branch of Pacific and Hudson Bay, and 
other railroads. 


Willow River is in the centre of the largest and best farming 
district in Central British Columbia. Its agricultural resources 
alone will make it an important and prosperous city. 

Willow River is also the natural gateway to the rich Peace 
River region and as yet undeveloped, capable of supporting, by 
agriculture alone, millions of people. 

Willow River’s supplies of timber and coal will make it one of 
the principal industrial and manufacturing centres of Western 
Canada. 

Willow River offers unrivalled advantages for HOME, BUSI- 
NESS and INVESTMENT. 

Willow River will stand critical investigation. 

Look into it—a Willow River investment 'will be a money 
maker. 

For free information regarding business or investment oppor- 
tunities and suburban tracts, write 


PACTEICLANDGIOWNSITES COLD. 
JOINT OWNERS & SOLE AGENTS 
990 RICHARDS ST. VANCOUVER B.C. 
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Are you coming 
to Victoria: 


If you are 


You will find that Victoria Securities, Limited, maintains the largest list of all kinds 
of desirable real estate to be found in Victoria—and keeps it up to date. 

You will see in this noteworthy offering of proverties the chvicest buys and most 
genuine bargains in all kinds of city real estate, farm {-~nds, timber and mines, each distinct 
class of property being in charge of an expert who has mastered every detail of information 
concerning the properties in his charge, as well as the s;eneral subject app!ying to his depart- 
ment. This is also true of the corporation’s departments of mortgages, loans and insurance. 

You will find here listed most beautiful residertial properties in the Oak Bay district, 
reputed to be the choicest and most attractive e.clusive residential district of Victoria, 
and therefore of the Pacific Northwest. 


If you are not 


You will find that a brief inquiry from you, indicating in what form of property or in 
what district you are interested, will bring you absolutely reliable and very thorough 
infermation, as accurate, impartial and reliable as a bank statement—because Victoria 
Securities, Limited, is that kind of an establishment and all inquiries and correspondence 
from non-residents command the personal attention of the manager, Mr. D. M. Malin. 

Your inquiry will start immediate effort to supply you fully with all important par- 
ticulars, maps, etc., without cost or obligation on your part. 

You will be asked to take no risk with your money that this corporation does not 
approve as conscientiously as if it were investing its own capital instead of yours. 

You can obtain gilt-edged security in the form of Ist mortgages on improved real 
estate, based on a 50% valuation, bearing 8% interest, or you can get equally good security 
by discounting select agreements of sale, thus making your money earn about |2% interest 
annually. 

You are invited to inquire as to the financial standing of this corporation by addressing 
the Dominion Bank of Canada, the Canadian Bank of Commerce, or (by special permission) 
Mr. W. F. Coleman, Canadian Manager of Sunset. 


Whether you are or are not 


If you are not fully posted as to Victoria’s present growth and its rapidly developing 
greatness upbuilding month by month, if you could comprehend these obvious certainties 
of profit-making, such as this firm affords, and if you knew positively that the standing 
and business integrity of this corporation are Al—then you would at once consider it good 
business to take advantage of this opportunity to get acquainted with its offerings, its 
methods and its organization, for it will very probably redound to your financial benefit. 

All that this corporation asks is the privilege of proving to your satisfaction that it 
knows its subjects thoroughly and substantiates all its claims. 


VICTORIA SECURITIES, Limited 


D. M. MALIN, Manager : 
1112 Government Street VICTORIA, B. C. 
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$ Cash—$10 a Month Gives You a 5, 10, 
or 20 Acre Home and a Steady Income 
of $2.25 to $5.00 a Day for 25 Years 


Here Are The Facts 
The Mt. Vernon district is clearly the leading dairy and garden section in the State of 
Washington. The center of the condensed milk industry with two condensers established 
and the third under construction. Big Lake, only four miles east of Mt. Vernon and a part 
of this famous district, is on the edge of the great Skagit County timber industry, where 
thousands of men are employed all the year converting the magic fir and cedar into the 
finest lumber, shingles and mill products. Here at Big Lake the farm joins the forest, here 
labor touches the home and fireside; here conditions offer the laboring man a farm home 
close to an abundance of work that positively assures him success and independence. 

Ten Families Needed Right Now 
I have already sold a number of “‘Sunset’’ readers through my advertisement on page 29 
of the July issue, which I would ask you to look up, and this will likely be my last call, 
but I now have a special proposition to offer ten immediate settlers which consists of ten 
especially fine five-acre tracts adjoining Big Lake close to the mill, including 10 jobs that 
[ will furnish you on your arrival. This means steady work. Very fertile soil overlooking 
beautiful lake—excellent drinking water—grand scenery—unexcelled climate—good 
schools—right on railroad—markets close by and big demand for all farm products— 
chickens, eggs, milk and butter particularly. Lumber supplied at cost to build your home. 


Puget Sound Country Land Prices 
Are increasing rapidly and steadily each year. With the opening of the Panama Canal 
land like this will double its value rapidly. This is the time to get a good home in this 
fine country and insure yourself comfort and independence. 


No Such Offer Was Ever Made The Working Man Before 
A chance for a fine home and a job practically for life. The Day Lumber Company at 
Big Lake, employing over 250 men, stand back of me in this offer. We want you to come 
and settle on this fine land and work for us at good wages. We want you to do it now 
because we need you; and to show your good faith, be one of the 10 in the above call and 
send me $100 cash payment for one of these beautiful five-acre tracts close to your work. 
I will hold this money until you receive my complete blue prints of property and full 
information from which to make your selection. When you have done this I will forward 
you contract and receipts for your money and you can come on to the land at any time 
you are ready. 

You Run No Risk Whatever 
I guarantee each statement made by me and you can investigate my standing with the 
banks. I refer you to THE SCANDINAVIAN AMERICAN BANK OF SEATTLE, 
or the SEATTLE TRUST COMPANY of Seattle for full jnformation about me before 
sending your money. I want you to do this so you may feel entirely safe that you will 
be dealt with in an honest manner. Or, you may write the Day Lumber Company of 
Seattle, a half million dollar corporation. They will tell you that I am giving you only 
the facts and that they stand back of thisemployment. Or, write Washington Department 
of Sunset Magazine, Seattle. 
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I have only ten of these choice five-acre tracts adjoining the town of Big Lake and 
the mill property. These will cost you $500.00 each, $100.00 cash and $10.00 per month. 
Or a little further out I can sell you ten acres for $600.00, or still further out twenty acres 
for $600.00, terms the same. 

You cannot make a mistake on any of these and don’t forget that a job awaits you 
at any time if you are a purchaser. If you are not ready to come now, just send the 
$100.00, make your payments and come when you are ready. The job will still be here, 
the land will be growing in value all the time and you will have it paid in full before you 
know it. Address 


H. C. PETERS, Owner, Homes for Workingmen, Puget Sound Country 
802 Third Avenue, Seattle, Wash., U.S. A. 


P. S.—My plan stops the high cost of living and saves you money. 
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Illustrated. Decorated lining and title pages. 
Over 400 pages. Net, $1.35. 
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A Romance of 
the California 
Mission Lands 


By Authors of ““The Golden 
Silence,’ “‘The Lightning Con- 
duétor,’’ “‘Set in Silver,’ “‘My 
Friend the Chauffeur,’’ “Lord 


Loveland Discovers America.”’ 


HE Williamsons have found 
é i in one of the most pictur- 

esque portions of the United 
States the inspiration for a new 
story of American life. “The Port 
of Adventure” is a tale of Cali- 
fornia with the romance of the old 
Mission lands for a picturesque 








ne setting. It is full of the beauties 


of the land of the Golden Gate 
and of that romantic spirit which 
is ever associated with Spanish 
life and customs of California. 


“The Port of Adventure” 
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San Francisco: 
Gentlemen: Enclosed herewith find $1.50. 
Please send Sunset Magazine and “The 
Port of Adventure” to 
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The province of British Columbia, in the Dominion of Canada, is as large 
as the combined area of Germany and California, with New England thrown 
in for good measure. During the last fifty years this territory has added, in the 
production of metals, two hundred and fifty millions to the assets of the world. 
These imeta!s have been taken and brought out over a railroad system of less 
than two thousand miles. There is vastly more where that quarter-billion 
came from. And there is stuff more precious than gold in British Columbia. 
There is coal enough to fill the bunkers of all the steamships that will ply through 
the Panama Canal, and, more precious than all, there is timber enough to vastly 
overtax the capacity of all the lumber carriers that will seek the Atlantic markets 
from the limitless untouched forests of the wonderful Northwest. Add to these 
resources the constantly increasing development of agriculture which follows 
the rapid extension of the railway system and you may get a faint idea of what 
the future has in store for an empire now known almost entirely for two cities 
on the seaward fringe of the province and for the silent majesty of glacier- 
wrapped mountains. Something of all this is told in the November number 
by E. Alexander Powell, F. R.G. S., with superb scenic pictures in colors. 
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Moving pictures are moving over the whole surface of the earth apparently. 
Recently the ubiquitous motion-camera sailed into some of the romantic reaches 
of the South Seas, and the camera man drilled astonished natives into accom- 
plished picture-players for the benefit of sophisticated white audiences at the 
centers of civilization. Edmund Mitchell, who wrote the popular “Captain 
of His Soul,” went with the company and wrote the scenarios on the spot to 
fit the opportunities. His description of the trip is one of the features of Novem- 
ber SUNSET. 
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A dish of story-plums, for the Thanksgiving table! Hamlin Garland 
presents “Kelley Afoot,” and Kelley is a man, afoot or on horseback. Grém 
and A-ya, the prehistoric lovers revivified by Charles G. D. Roberts, carry the 
new-found fire to the tribe and are wondrously rewarded. Peter B. Kyne, 
promoter of funny-business, forms the ‘‘Robinson Crusoe Syndicate” with 
Scraggs and Gibney as chief directors, and the operations of the syndicate are 
what is known in technical parlance as a “scream.” Edith Ronald Mir- 
rielees, author of the appealing Benson stories, writes a heart story of the 
movement Westward that has an equally deep appeal. i 
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All material intended for the editorial pages of this magazine should be addressed to the Editors of Sunset, 





460 Fourth St., San Francisco. All manuscripts. drawings and photographs are received with the under- 
standing that the Editors are not responsible for the loss or iniury of material while in their possession or in 
transit. Return postage must be inclosed. All the contributions and illustrations of this number are fully 





protected by copyright and must not be reprinted without special permission from SUNSET MAGAZINE. 
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The province of British Columbia, in the Dominion of Canada, is as large 
as the combined area of Germany and California, with New England thrown 
in for good measure. During the last fifty years this territory has added, in the 
production of metals, two hundred and fifty millions to the assets of the world. 
These meta!s have been taken and brought out over a railroad system of less 
than two thousand miles. There is vastly more where that quarter-billion 
came from. And there is stuff more precious than gold in British Columbia. 
There is coal enough to fill the bunkers of all the steamskips that will ply through 
the Panama Canal, and, more precious than all, there is timber enough to vastly 
overtax the capacity of all the lumber carriers that will seek the Atlantic markets 
from the limitless untouched forests of the wonderful Northwest. Add to these 
resources the constantly increasing development of agriculture which follows 
the rapid extension of the railway system and you may get a faint idea of what 
the future has in store for an empire now known almost entirely for two cities 
on the seaward fringe of the province and for the silent majesty of glacier- 
wrapped mountains. Something of all this ts told in the November number 
by E. Alexander Powell, F. R.G. S., with superb scenic pictures in colors. 
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Moving pictures are moving over the whole surface of the earth apparently. 
Recently the — motion-camera sailed into some of the romantic reaches 
of the South Seas, and the camera man drilled astonished natives into accom- 
plished picture-players for the benetit of sophisticated white audiences at the 
centers of civilization. Edmund Mitchell; who wrote the popular “Captain 
of His Soul,” went with the company and wrote the scenarios on the spot to 
fit the opportunities. His description of the trip is one of the features of Novem- 
ber SUNSET. 
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A dish of story-plums ,for the Thanksgiving table! Hamlin Garland 
presents “Kelley Afoot,” and Kelley is a man, afoot or on horseback. Grém 
and A-ya, the prehistoric lovers revivified by Charles G. D. Roberts, carry the 
new-found fire to the tribe and are wondrously rewarded. Peter B. Kyne, 
promoter of funny-business, forms the “Robinson Crusoe Syndicate” with 
Scraggs and Gibney as chief directors, and the operations of the syndicate are 
what is known in technical parlance as a “‘scream.” Edith Ronald Mir- 
rielees, author of the appealing Benson stories, writes a heart story of the 
movement Westward that has an equally deep appeal. 
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All material intended for the editorial pages of this magazine should be addressed to the Editors of Sunset, 
460 Fourth St., San Francisco. All manuscripts, drawings and photographs are received with the under- 
standing that the Editors are not responsible for the loss or iniury of material while in their possession or in 
transit. Return postage must be inclosed. All the contributions and illustrations of this number are fully 
protected by copyright and must not be reprinted without special permission from SUNSET MAGAZINE. 












































The history of Arizona divides itself into three epochs—the aboriginal, the exploratory, and the reclamatory, 

or. if you prefer, the Indian, the Spanish, and the American—and each of these epochs is typified by a 

remarkable and wholly characteristic structure Half-a-dozen miles outside Tucson stands the white Mission of 

San Xavier del Bac, still of extraordinary beauty, sole survivor of that chain of outposts of the church which 

the friars of the Spanish orders stretched across Arizona in their campaign of proselytism three centuries ago 
6606 

















ARIZONA 


By E. ALEXANDER POWELL, F. R.G. S. 
Author of: The Last Frontier; Gentlemen Rovers; Ete. 


Decorations by Maynard Dixon 


HEY came bucketing into town at a 

hand-gallop, hat-brims flapping, spurs 

jingling, tie-down straps streaming, 
their ponies kicking the dusty road into a 
yellow haze behind them. With their gay 
neckerchiefs and sheepskin chaps they 
formed as vivid a group as one could find 
outside a Remington. They pulled up 
with a great clatter of hoofs in front of the 
Golden West saloon and, leaving their 
panting mounts standing dejectedly, heads 
to the ground and reins trailing, went 
stamping into the bar. Having had previ- 
ous experience with their sort, I made bold 
to follow them through the swinging doors; 
for more unvarnished facts about a local- 
ity, its people, politics, progress and pros- 
pects, are to be had over a mahogany bar 
than any place I know except a barber’s 
chair. 

“What’ll it be, boys?” sang out one of 
them, as chey sprawled themselves over the 
polished mahogany. I expected to see the 
bartender matter-of-coursely shove out a 
black bottle and six small glasses, for, ac- 
cording to all the accepted canons of the 
cattle country as I had known it a dozen 
years before, there was only one kind of a 
drink ever ordered at a bar. So, when two 
of the party expressed a preference for gin- 
ger-ale and the other four allowed that they 
would take lemonade, I felt like going to the 
door and taking another look at the strag- 
gling frontier town and at the cactus-dotted 
desert which surrounded it, just to make 
sure that I rea!ly was in Arizona and not at 
Chautauqua, New York. 

It required scant finesse to engage one of 
the lemonade-drinkers in amicable and il- 
luminating conversation. 

“Round-up hereabouts?” I inquired, by 
way of making an opening. 

“Nope” said my questionee. ‘‘Least- 
ways not as I knows of. You see,” he con- 
tinued confidentially, “we’ve quit cow- 
punching. We’ve tied up with the movies.” 

“With the what?” I queried. 


“The movies—the moving picture people, 
you know” he explained. “You see, the 
people back East have gone plumb crazy on 
these here Wild West picture-plays and 
we're gratifying them at so much _ per. 
Wagon train attacked by Injuns—good- 
lookin’ girl carried off by one of the braves 
—cow-punchers to the rescue, and all that 
sort of thing. It’s good pay and easy work 
and the grub’s first-rate. Yes, sirree, it’s 
got cow-punching beaten to a frazzle. I 
reckon you’re from the East yourself, ain’t 
you?” 

I admitted somewhat shamefacedly that 
I was, adding that my bag was labeled 
“New York.” 

“The hell you say!” he exclaimed, re- 
garding me with suddenly increased re- 
spect. ‘From what I hearn say, that sure 
must be some wicked town. Gambling 
joints running wide open, an’ everyone 
packs a gun, I hear, an’ shooting scraps so 
frequent no one thinks nothing about ’em. 
It ain’t a safe place to live, I say. Now, 
down here in Arizony things is different. 
We're peaceable, we are. We don’t stand 
for no promisc’us gun-play and, barring one 
or two of the mining towns, there ain’t a 
poker palace left, and I wouldn’t be so 
blamed surprised if this state went dry in 
a year or two. Well, s’long friend,” he 
added, sweeping off his hat. ‘I’m pleased 
to’ve made your acquaintance. The feller 
with the camera’s waiting and we’ve got 
to get out and run off a few miles of film 
so’s to amuse the folks back Fast.” 

I stood in the doorway of the Golden 
West and watched them as they swung 
easily into their saddles and went tearing 
up the street in a rolling cloud of dust. 
Then I went on my way, marveling at the 
mutability of things. “That’s what civil- 
ization does for a country” I said to my- 
self. ‘Lemonade instead of liquor; police- 
men instead of pistol-fighters; cow-boys 
cavorting in front of cinematographs in- 
stead of corralling cattle.’ At first blush 
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Where there was a desert, arid, sun-baked, forbidding, are now groves ablaze with golden fruit. Two things 
have brought about this miracie: pluck and water 
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Eighty miles north of Phoenix is the great Roosevelt Dam—the latest word, as it were, in the American 
chapter of Arizona’‘s history 
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I confess it frankly—I was as disappoint- 
ed as a boy who wakes up to find it raining 
on circus morning, for I had revisited the 
Southwest expecting to find the same easy- 
going, devil-may-care, whoop-her-up-boys 
life so characteristic of that country’s ear- 
lier days. Instead I found a busy, pros- 
perous country, still picturesque in many 
of its aspects, but as orderly and peaceful 
as Commonwealth avenue on a Sunday 
morning. 

It wasn’t much of a country, was Arizona, 
the first time I set foot in it, upwards of a 
dozen years ago. A howling wilderness is 
what the Old Testament prophets wouid 
have called it, I suppose, and they wouldn’t 


have been far wrong either. Certainly 
Moses and his Israelites could not have 
wandered through a region more forbid- 
ding. Sand and sagebrush and _ cactus; 


snakes and lizards and coyotes; grim purple 
mountains in the distance and, flaming in 
a cloudless sky, a sun pitiless as fate. Cat- 
tlemen and sheepmen still fought for su- 
premacy on the ranges; faro players still 
drove a roaring business in the mining 
camps and the towns; men’s 
screened but did not altogether conceal the 
ominous outline of the six-shooter; as build- 
ing materials adobe and corrugated iron 
still predominated; Portland cement, the 
barbed-wire fence, the irrigation ditch and 
alfalfa had yet to come into their own. In 
those days—and they were not so very 
long ago, if you  please—A-r-i-z-o-n-a 
spelled Frontier with a capital F. 

I recall a little incident of that first visit, 
insignificant enough in itself but strangely 
prophetical of the changes which were to 
come. Riding the most 
and inhospitable country I had ever secn, 
a roughly written notice, nailed over the 
door of a ramshackle ranch-house 
standing solitary in the desert, riveted my 
attention. The ill-formed letters, scrawled 
apparently with a sheep-brush dipped in 
tar, read: 


cow coats 


across desolate 


; 
adobe 


40 MILES FROM WOOD 
40 MILES FROM WATER 
40 FEET FROM HELL 
GOD BLESS OUR HOMI 


As I pulled up my horse, fascinated by the 
grim humor of the lines, the rancher ap- 
peared in the doorway and, with the hos- 
pitality characteristic of those who dwell 
in the earth’s waste places, bade me dis- 
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mount and rest. Such of his face as was not 
bearded had been tanned by sun and wind 
to the color of a well-smoked brier; corduroy 
trousers belted over lean hips and a flannel 
shirt open at the throat accentuated a figure 
as iron-hard and sinewy as a mountain lion. 
About his eyes, puckered at the outer cor- 
ners by much staring across sun-scorched 
ranges, lurked the humorous twinkle which 
suggested the Yankee or the Celt. 

‘“T stopped to read your sign” I explained. 
“Tf things are as discouraging as all that, I 
suppose you'll pull out of here the first 
chance you get?” 

“Not by a jugful!” he exclaimed. “I’m 
here to stay. You mustn’t take that sign 
too seriously: it’s just my brand of humor. 
This country don’t look up to much now, 
I admit, but come back here in a few years, 
friend, and you'll need to be introduced to 
it all over again.” 

“But you’ve no water” I remarked skep- 
tically. 

“We'll have that before long. You see,” 
he explained eagerly, ‘the Colorado’s not so 
very far away and there’s considerable talk 
about the government’s damming it and 
bringing the water down here in diversion 
canals and irrigation ditches. If the gov- 
ernment doesn’t help us, then we'll sink 
artesian wells and get the water that way. 
Once get water on it and this soil’ll do the 
rest. Why, friend, this soil’ll raise anything 

anything! Vm going to put in alfalfa the 
first year or two, until I get on my feet, and 
then I’m going to raise citrus fruits. There’s 
never enough frost here to worry about, and 
all we need is water to make this the finest 
soil for orange-growing on God’s green 
earth. Just remember what Um _ telling 
you,” he concluded impressively, tapping 
my knee with’ his forefinger to emphasize 
his words, “though things look damned dis- 
couraging just now, this is going to be a 
great country some day.” 

As I rode across the desert I turned in my 
saddle to wave him a farewell, but he had 
already forgotten me. He was marking, in 
the bone-dry, cactus-dotted soil, the places 
where he was going to set out his orange 
Though our paths have not crossed 
again, I have always remembered him. 
Resolute, resourceful, optimistic, self-re- 
liant, blessed with a sense of humor which 
jeers at obstacles and laughs discourage- 
ments away, with as fanatic a faith in the 
future of the land as has a Moslem in the 


trees. 























: Pi ‘ 3 
2>HOTOGRAPH BY KARL MOON COPYRIGHT 1908 BY FRED HARVEY 
The early period of American rule was extremely unsettled; Indian massacres and the dangerous elements 
which composed the population—prospectors, cow-punchers, adventurers, gamblers, bandits, horse-thieves— 
leading to one of the worst, though one of the most picturesque, periods of our frontier history. But today, 
when Arizona Claims the most law-abiding population in the United States, the picturesque quality lingers in 
the sunny villages of the aborigines 
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Stretching away into the foot-hills 
of this erstwhile wilderness are 
roads which would do credit 
to John Macadam 


Koranic paradise, he has 
typified for me those pio- 
neers who, by their indomi- 
table courage and unyield- 
ing tenacity, are converting 
the arid deserts of the Southwest into a 
veritable garden of the Lord. 

Recently, after a lapse of little more than 
a decade, I passed through that country 
again. So amazing were the changes which 
had taken place in the brief interim that, 
just as my optimist had prophesied, I 
needed a second introduction to the land. 
Where I had left a desert, arid, sun-baked, 
forbidding, I found fields where sleek cattle 
grazed knee-deep in alfalfa, and groves 
ablaze with golden fruit. Stretching away 
to the foot-hills were roads which would 
have done credit to John Macadam, and 
scattered along them at intervals were 
prosperous-looking ranch-houses of cement 
or wood; there was a post-office and a trim 
row of stores and a school house with a flag 
floating over it; straggling cottonwoods 
marked the courses of the irrigation streams 
and in the air was the cheerful sound 


running water. There were two things 
which brought about this miracle: pluck 


and water. 

Nowhere has the white man fought a 
more courageous fight or won a more bril- 
liant victory than in Arizona. His weapons 
have been the transit and the level, the 
drill and the dredge, the pick and the spade, 
and the enemy which he has conquered has 
been the most stubborn of all foes: the hos- 
tile forces of Nature. The story of how the 
white man, within the space of less than 
thirty years, penetrated and explored and 
mapped this almost unknown region; of 
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the three before; of how, 





» honk of the white farmers’ 

auto-horn is heard in the 
land of the Indian 
herders’ ““brone”’ 


how he carried law and order 
and justice into a section 
which had never had so 
much as a speaking ac- 
quaintance with any one of 
realizing the neces- 
sity for means of communication, he built 
highways of steel across this territory from 
east to west and from north to south; of 
how, undismayed by the savageness of the 
countenance which the desert turned upon 
him, he laughed and rolled up his sleeves 
and spat on his hands and slashed the face 
of the desert with canals and irrigating 
ditches, and filled those canals and ditches 
with water brought from deep in the earth 
or high in the mountains; and of how, in the 
conquered and submissive soil, he replaced 
the aloe with alfalfa, the mesquite with 
maize, the cactus with cotton, forms one of 
the most inspiring chapters in our history. 
It is one of the epics of civilization, this 
reclamation of the Southwest, and its heroes 
are, thank God, Americans. 

Other desert regions have been redeemed 
by irrigation: Egypt, for example, and 
Mesopotamia, and parts of the Sudan, but 
the peoples of all those regions lay stretched 
out in the shade of a convenient palm, meta- 
phorically speaking, and waited for some 
one with more energy than themselves to 
come along and do the work. But the Ari- 
zonans, mindful of the fact that God, the 
Government and Carnegie help those who 
help themselves, spent their days wielding 
pick and shovel and their evenings in writ- 
ing letters to Washington with toil-hardened 
hands. After a time the Government was 
prodded into action and the great dams at 
Laguna and Roosevelt are the result. Then 

















Cattlemen and sheepmen fought 
for supremacy on the ranges 
and the cow-boy was 
lord of the land 


the people, organizing them- 
selves into cooperative 
leagues and_ water-users’ 
associations, took up the 
work of reclamation where 
the Government left off, and it is to 
these energetic, persevering men who have 
drilled wells and plowed fields and dug 
ditches through the length and breadth of 
that great region which stretches from Yuma 
to Tucson that the metamorphosis of Ari- 
zona is due. 

More misconceptions are prevalent about 
Arizona than about any other region on the 
continent. The reclamation phase of its 
development has been so emphasized and 
advertised that among most of those who 
have not seen it for themselves the impres- 
sion exists that it is a flat, arid, sandy, tree- 
less country, a small portion of which has, 
miraculously enough, proved amenable to 
irrigation. This impression has beén con- 
firmed by various writers who, sacrificing 
accuracy for a phrase, have dubbed Arizona 
“the American Egypt,” which, to one who 
is really familiar with the physical charac- 
teristics of the Nile country and the agri- 
cultural disabilities under which its people 
labor, seems a left-handed compliment at 
best. Egypt—barring the swamp-lands of 
the Delta and a fringe of cultivation along 
the Nile—is a country of sun-baked yellow 
sand, as arid, flat and treeless as an expanse 
of asphalt pavement. Arizona is nothing of 
the sort. In its most arid regions there is a 
small growth of green even in the dry sea- 
son, while after the rains the desert bursts 
into a brilliancy and diversity of bloom in- 
credible to one who has not seen it. How 
many people who have not visited Arizona 











Dairy herds now grow fat peace- 
fully on the alfalfa whose 
green mantle has been 
flung over the desert 


are aware that within the 
borders of this ‘desert 
state” is the largest pine 
forest in the United States 
—six thousand square miles 
in area? Egypt, on the other hand, is, 
with the exception of the date-palm, vir- 
tually treeless. In Egypt there is not a hill 
worthy the name between Alexandria and 
Wady Halfa; Arizona has range after range 
of mountains which rise two miles and more 
into the air. Egypt is not a white man’s 
land and never will be. Arizona will never 
be anything else. If it is necessary to drag 
in Egypt at all (save as concerns antiqui- 
ties) then, for goodness sake, pay the 
Khedive’s country a real compliment by 
calling it “the African Arizona.” 

The thing that surprised me most in 
Arizona was the desert. An African would 
not call it desert at all; a Bedouin would 
never feel at home upon it. I had expected 
to find a waste of sand, treeless, shrubless, 
plantless, incapable of supporting anything; 
yellow as molten brass, sun-scorched, unre- 
lenting. That is the desert as one knows it 
in Africa and in Asia. The Arizona desert 
is something very different indeed. In the 
first place it is not yellow at all, but a sort 
of bluish-gray: “driftwood” is probably the 
term which an interior decorator would use 
to describe its peculiarly soft and elusive 
coloring. Neither is it flat, nor has it the 
sand dunes so characteristic of the Sahara. 
On the contrary it is a more or less rolling 
country, corrugated by buttes and mesas 
and unexpected outcroppings of rock and 
sometimes gashed by arroyos, its surface 
covered with a confused tangle of desert 
vegetation so whimsical and fantastic in the 
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forms it assumes that it 
looks for all the world like 
a prim New England gar- 
den gone violently insane. 
There is the cholla, for 
example, whose fuzzy white spines, so inno- 
cent-looking at a distance, might deceive 
the stranger into supposing that it was a 
sort of wild-cat cousin of the gentle pussy- 
willow; the towering sajuaro, often forty 
feet in height and bearing a striking resem- 
blance to those mammoth candelabra which 
flank the altars of Spanish cathedrals; the 
octopus-like ocatilla, whose slender, sin- 
uous branches, tipped with scarlet blos- 
soms, seem to be forever groping for some- 
thing which they cannot find; the grotesque 
prickly pear, looking not unlike a collection 
of green pin-cushions, a-bristle with pins 
and glued together at the edges; the somber 
creosote bush, the scraggy mesquite, the 
silvery greasewood, the bright green palo- 
verde. These, with the white blossoms of 
the yucca and the pink, orange, yellow, 
scarlet, and crimson flowers of the cacti, the 
brilliant shades of the rock strata, the pur- 
ples and violets and blues of the encircling 
mountains, the fleecy clouds drifting like 
great flocks of unshorn sheep across an 
ultramarine sky, combine to form a picture 
as far removed fro n the desert of our imag- 
ination as one could well conceive. Less 
picturesque than these color effects, the por- 
trayal of which would have taxed the genius 
of Whistler, but more interesting to the 
farmer, are the fine indigenous grasses 
which spring up over the mesas after the 
summer rains (some of them being, indeed, 
extraordinarily independent of the rainfall) 
and furnish ample if not abundant pastur- 
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He slashed the face of the desert 
with canals and irrigating 
( ditehes and filled them 
with far-brought water 


age for live-stock. I am 
quite aware, of course, that 
those California- bound 
tourists who gather their 
= impressions of Arizona from 
the observation-platform of a mail-train 
while streaking across the country at fifty 
miles an hour, are accustomed to dismiss 
the subject of its possibilities with a 
wave of the hand and the dictum “Nothing 
to it but sun, sand and sagebrush.” Were 
those same people to see New York city 
from the rear end of a train they would 
assert that it consisted of nothing but tene- 
ments and tunnels. It is easy to magnify 
the barrenness of an arid region, and, that 
being so, I would respectfully suggest to the 
people of Arizona (and I make no charge 
for the suggestion) that they instruct their 
legislators to enact a law banishing any one 
found guilty of applying the defamatory mis- 
nomer “desert” to any portion of the state. 

Though it were not well to take too liter- 
ally the panegyrics of the soil and its poten- 
tialities which every board of trade and 
commercial club in the state print and dis- 
tribute by the ton, there is no playing hide- 
and-seek with the fact that the soil of a very 
large part of Arizona is as versatile as it is 
productive. At the celebration with which 
the people of Yuma marked the completion 
of the Colorado river project, prizes were 
awarded for forty-three distinct products of 
the soil. To recount them would be to 
enumerate virtually every fruit, vegetable 
and cereal native to the temperate zone and 
many of those ordinarily found only in the 
torrid, for Arizona combines in an altogether 
exceptional degree the climatic charac- 
teristics of them both. This not being a 
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Arizona’s world-beating output of 
copper is produced at a lower 
cost than from any other 

great field in the world 


seedsman’s catalogue, it is 
enough to say that the list 
began with alfalfa and 
ended with yams. 

Everything considered, I 
aminclined to think that the shortest road to 
agricultural prosperity lies through an Ari- 
zona alfalfa field, for this proliferous crop, 
whose fecundity would put a guinea-pig to 
shame, possesses the admirable quality of 
making the land on which it is grown richer 
with each cutting. They told me some pro- 
digious alfalfa yarns in Arizona, but, as each 
district goes its neighbor’s record a few tons 
to the acre better, I will content myself 
with mentioning that, in certain parts of the 
state, as many as fwelve crops of alfalfa have 
been cut in a year. I wonder what your 
Eastern farmer, who thanks his lucky stars 
if he can get one good crop of hay in a year, 
would think of life in a land like that? 

Certain of the orange-growing sections of 
Arizona have been unwisely advertised as 
“frostless.” This is not true, for there is no 
place within our borders which is wholly 
free from frost. It is quite true, however, 
that the citrus groves of southern Arizona 
stand a better chance of escaping the rav- 
ages of frost than those in any other part of 
the country. The fruit ripens, moreover, 
considerably earlier, the Arizona growers 
being able to place their oranges, lemons 
and grapefruit on Eastern dinner tables a 
full month in advance of their Californian 
competitors. 

Unless I am very greatly mistaken, two 
products hitherto regarded as alien to our 
soil—the Algerian date and Egyptian cot- 
ton—are bound to prove important factors 
in the agricultural future of Arizona. There 








The rich copper district of northern 
Sonora, sending its concentrates to 
the smelters, is directly tributary 
to the wealth of Arizona 


is no tree which produces 
so large a quantity of fruit 
and at the same time re- 
quires so little attention as 
the date-palm when once 
it gets in bearing; date-palm groves in 
North Africa, where the prices are very low, 
yield from five to ten dollars a tree per an- 
num. They are, as it were, the camels 
among trees, for they thrive in soil so sandy 
and waterless that any other tree would 
die from sheer discouragement. The date- 
palm has long since passed the experimental 
stage in Arizona, the heavily-laden groves, 
which any one who cares to take the trouble 
can see for himself at several places in the 
southern part of the state, giving ocular 
evidence of the success with which this 
toothsome fruit can be grown under Ameri- 
can conditions. The other crop which has, 
I am convinced, a rosy future in Arizona, is 
Egyptian cotton, which will thrive on less 
water than any crop grown undcr irrigation. 
The fiber of the Egyptian cotton being about 
three times the length of the ordinary Amer- 
ican-grown staple, it can always find a 
profitable market among thread manu- 
facturers when our Southern cotton fre- 
quently goes unharvested because prices 
are too low to pay for picking, an average 
of about fifty-five million pounds of Egyp- 
tian cotton being imported into the United 
States each year. With the fertile soil, the 
warm dry climate, and the water resources 
which are being so rapidly developed, the 
day is not far distant when the traveler 
through certain sections of Arizona will 
look out of the window of his Pullman at a 
fleeting landscape of fleecy white. “That 
isn’t snow, is it, George?” he will ask the 
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porter, and that grinning Ethiopian will 
answer “No, suh, dat ain’t snow—dat’s 
’Gyptian cotton.” 

This is no virgin, untried soil, remember. 
Centuries before the great Genoese navi- 
gator set foot on the beach of San Salvador, 
southern Arizona was the home of a dense 
and prosperous population, skilled in agri- 
culture and past-masters in irrigation, the 
canals which they constructed, the ruins of 
which may still be seen, providing object- 
lessons for the engineers of today. It is 
peculiarly interesting to recall that when 
the Crusaders were battling with the Sara- 
cens in Palestine, when the Byzantine Em- 
pire was at the height of its glory, when the 
battle of Hastings had yet to be fought, 
when Canute of Denmark ruled in England, 
a remarkable degree of civilization pre- 
vailed in this remote corner of the Americas. 
By civilization I mean that the inhabitants 
of this region dwelt in desert sky-scrapers 
four, five, perhaps even six stories in height, 
that they possessed an organized govern- 
ment, that they had evolved a practical co- 
operative system not unlike the water- 
users’ associations of the Arizona of today, 
and that, by means of a system of dams, 
aqueducts and reservoirs—the remains of 
which may still be seen—they had _suc- 
ceeded in reclaiming a by no means incon- 
siderable region. So great became the agri- 
cultural prosperity of this early people that 
it excited the cupidity of the warlike tribes 
to the north, who, in a series of forays prob- 
ably extending over years, at last succeeded 
in exterminating or driving out this agri- 
cultural population. Their many-storied 
dwellings crumbled, the canals and aque- 
ducts which they constructed fell into dis- 
repair, the soil once again dried up for lack 
of water, and returned in time to its original 
desert state, the habitat of the cactus and 
the mesquite, the haunt of the coyote and 
the snake. 

Centuries passed, during which migratory 
bands of Indians were the only visitors to 
this silent and deserted land. Then, trudg- 
ing up from the Spanish settlements to the 
southward came Brother Marcos de Niza, 
in his sandals and woolen robe. He, the 
first white man to set foot in Arizona, after 
penetrating as far northward as the Zuni 
towns, returned to Mexico, or New Spain, 
as it was then called, where he related what 
he had seen to one of the Spanish officials, 
Don Francisco Vasquez de Coronado, who 
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promptly equipped an expedition and 
started northward on his own account. 
Followed by half a thousand Spanish horse 
and foot, a few hundred friendly Indians, 
and a mile-long mule train, the expedition 
wound across the burning deserts of Chi- 
huahua, over the snow-clad mountains of 
Sonora, through rivers swollen into torrents 
by the spring rains, and so into Arizona, 
where, raising the red-and-yellow banner, 
he took possession of all this country in the 
name of his Most Catholic Majesty of 
Spain. This was in the year of Grace 1540, 
when the ghost of Anne Boleyn still dis- 
turbed the sleep of Henry VIII and when 
Solyman the Magnificent was hammering 
at the gates of Budapest. By the beginning 
of the seventeenth century the country now 
comprising the state of Arizona was dotted 
with Spanish priests, who, in their missions 
of sun-dried bricks, devoted themselves to 
the disheartening task of Christianizing the 
Indians. In 1680, however, came the great 
Indian revolt: the friars were slain upon 
their altars, their missions were ransacked 
and destroyed, and the work of civilization 
which they had begun was set back a hun- 
dred years. 

The nineteenth century was approaching 
its quarter-mark before the first American 
frontiersmen, pushing southward from the 
Missouri in quest of furs and gold, pene- 
trated Arizona. Came then in rapid suc- 
cession the Mexican war, which resulted in 
the cession to the United States of New 
Mexico, which then included all that por- 
tion of Arizona lying north of the Gila 
river; the discovery of gold in California, 
which, by drawing attention to the-country 
south of the Gila as a desirable transconti- 
nental railway route, resulted in its purchase 
under the term of the Gadsden Treaty; and 
the outbreak of the Civil war, a Confederate 
invasion of Arizona in 1862 resulting in its 
organization as a territory of the Union. 
The early period of American rule was ex- 
tremely unsettled, Indian massacres and 
the dangerous elements which composed 
the population—prospectors, cow-punchers, 
adventurers, gamblers, bandits, horse- 
thieves—leading to one of the worst, though 
one of the most picturesque, periods of our 
frontier history. 

On February the fourteenth, 1912, the 
territory of Arizona was admitted to the 
Union, and George W. P. Hunt, its first 
elected governor, standing on the steps of the 
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capitol, swung his hat in the air and called 
on the assembled crowd for three cheers as 
there broke out at the mast-head a flag with 
eight-and-forty stars. 

The history of Arizona divides itself, as 
I have just shown, into three epochs—the 
aboriginal, the exploratory, and the reclam- 
atory, or, if you prefer, the Indian, the 
Spanish, and the American—and each of 
these epochs is typified by a remarkable and 
wholly characteristic structure: the Ruins 
of Casa Grande, the Mission of San Xavier 
del Bac, and the Roosevelt Dam. Casa 
Grande—‘“‘the Great House’’—which rises 
from the desert some sixty miles southeast of 
Phoenix, is the most remarkable plain ruin 
in the whole Southwest and the only one of 
its kind in the United States. It is 2 four- 
storied house of sun-dried puddled clay, 
forming, with its cyclopean walls, its low 
doorways, so designed that an enemy would 
have to enter on hands and knees, and its 
labyrinth of rooms, courtyards, and _ corri- 
dors, a striking and significant relic of a for- 
gotten people. Already a ruin when dis- 
covered, in 1694, by the Jesuit Father Kino, 
how old it is or who built it even the archae- 
ologists have been unable to decide. Its 
crumbling ruins are emblematic of a race of 
sturdy red men, growers of grain and breed- 
ers of cattle, whose energy and resource 
wrested this region from the desert, and who 
were driven out of it by the greed of a 
stronger and more warlike people. 

In the shadow of the foot-hills, where the 
Santa Rita mountains sweep down to meet 
the desert half-a-dozen miles outside Tuc- 
son, stands the white Mission of San Xavier 
del Bac. It is the sole survivor of that chain 
of outposts of the church which the friars of 
the Spanish orders stretched across Arizona 
in their campaign of proselytism three cen- 
turies ago. I saw it for the first time at sun- 
set, its splendid carved facade rose-tinted 
by the magic radiance of twilight, its domes 
and towers and minarets silhouetted against 
the purple of the mountains as though 
carved from ivory. Perhaps it is the dra- 
matic effect produced as, swinging sharply 
around the shoulder of the foot-hills, one 
comes upon it suddenly, standing white and 
solitary and lovely between the desert and 
the sky, but I shall always rank it with the 
Taj Mahal, the Mosque of Sultan Hassan, 
and the Alhambra, as one of the most beau- 
tiful buildings I have ever seen. If Cali- 
iornia had that mission she would advertise 


and exploit it to the skies, but they don’t 
seem to pay much attention to it in Arizona, 
being too much occupied, I suppose, with 
other and more important things. In fact, 
I had to inquire of three people in the hotel 
at Tucson before I could learn just where it 
was. Although the patter of monastic san- 
dals upon its flagged floors has ceased these 
many years, San Xavier is neither deserted 
nor run down, for the Angelus bell still 
booms its brazen summons at twilight, and 
the Indians from the near-by reservation 
come trooping in for evening prayer. The 
last of the Arizona missions, it stands as a 
fitting memorial to the courageous padres 
who first brought Christianity to Arizona, 
many of them at the cost of their lives. 
Eighty miles north of Phoenix, at the 
back of the Superstition mountains and 
almost under the shadow of the Four Peaks, 
is the great Roosevelt Dam—the last word, 
as it were, in the American chapter of Ari- 
zona’s history. Those who know whereof 
they speak have estimated that four-fifths 
of the state is fitted, so far as the potential- 
ities of the soil is concerned, for agriculture, 
but hitherto the lack of rainfall has reduced 
the available area to that which lay within 
the capabilities of the somewhat meager 
streams to irrigate. This was particularly 
true of the region of which Phoenix is the 
center. Came then quiet, efficient men who 
proceeded to perform a modern version of 
the miracle of Moses, for, behold, they smote 
the rock and where there had been no water 
before there was now water and to spare. 
Across a narrow canyon in the mountains 
they built a Gargantuan dam of sandstone 
and cement to hold in check and to con- 
serve for use in the dry season the waters of 
the river which swirled through it. The 
great artificial lake, twenty-five square 
miles in area, created by this dam holds 
water enough to cover more than a million 
and a quarter acres with a foot of water and 
assures a permanent supply to the 240,000 
acres included in the project. The farmers 
of the Salt river valley, which comprises the 
territory under irrigation, forming them- 
selves into an association, entered into a 
contract with the government to repay the 
cost of the dam in ten years, whereupon the 
dam will become the property of the land- 
owners themselves, the water, under the 
terms of the agreement, becoming appurte- 
nant to the land. Just as the crumbling 
ruins at Casa Grande serve as a reminder 
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of a race long since dead and gone, and as 
the white mission at Tucson is a memorial 
to the Spaniards who came after them, so is 
the mighty dam at Roosevelt, together with 
its accompanying prosperity, a monument 
to the courage, daring and resource of the 
American. 

in speaking of Arizona it must be borne 
in mind that the state consists of two dis- 
tinct regions, as dissimilar in climate and 
physiography as Florida and Maine. Theirs 
is the difference between plateau and plain, 
between sandstone and sand, between palm 
and pine. If you will take a pencil and ruler 
and draw a line diagonally across the map 
of the state, from Mojave City, on the Col- 
orado, to Bisbee, on the Mexican border, 
you will have a rough idea of the extent of 
these two zones. That portion of the state 
lying to the north of this imaginary line is 
a six-thousand-foot-high plateau, mountain- 
ous and heavily forested, with green grass 
and running water and cold dry winters, 
and an annual rainfall which frequently ex- 
ceeds thirty inches. To the south of this 
quartering line lies a tremendous stretch of 
arid but fertile land, broken at intervals by 
hills and mountain ranges, with a sparse 
vegetation and an annual rainfall which, 
particularly in the vicinity of the Colorado, 
often does not exceed three inches. It is in 
this southern portion, however, that the 
future of Arizona lies, for the success of the 
great irrigation projects at Roosevelt and 
Laguna (and which will doubtless be followed, 
in the not distant future, by similar under- 
takings on the Santa Cruz, the San Pedro, 
the Agua Frio, the Verde, the Little Colo- 
rado, and the lower Gila) have given con- 
vincing proof that all that its arid soil re- 
quired was water to transform it into a land 
of farms and orchards and gardens, in 
which the energetic man of modest means— 
and it is such men who form the backbone 
of every country—can find a generous living 
and a delightful home. They need men, the 
right kind of men, out in Arizona, for the 
state, though greater in area than New 
York and Pennsylvania and Massachusetts 
combined, has a smaller population than 
Rochester, New York, or Oakland, Cali- 
fornia. 

A grave injustice has been done to the peo- 
ple of the state by those fiction writers who 
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have depicted Arizona society as consisting 
of cow-punchers, faro-dealers and bad men. 
The pictures they still persist in drawing of 
towns shot-up by drunken cow-boys, of 
saloons and poker palaces running at full 
blast, of stage-coaches held up and robbed, 
are as much out-of-date, if the public only 
knew it, as crinoline skirts and flowered 
satin vests. As a matter of fact, Arizona 
claims the most law-abiding population in 
the United States, and the claim is copper- 
riveted by the criminal records. The 
gambler and the gun-fighter have disap- 
peared, driven out by the force of public 
opinion. The Arizona Rangers, that pic- 
turesque body of constabulary which po- 
liced the country in territorial days, have 
been disbanded because there is no longer 
work for them to do. Not only is ‘“‘red-eye” 
no longer the conventional drink, but many 
of the communities have voted for prohibi- 
tion. Not content with closing the gambling 
houses, Phoenix and Tucson have passed 
municipal ordinances prohibiting such inno- 
cent forms of chance as raffles and nickel- 
in-the-slot machines. When the promoters 
of Phoenix’s annual carnival wished to ob- 
tain a stage-coach the other day they could 
not find one in the state: they had all been 
bought by the moving-picture concerns. A 
stage still runs over the mountains from 
Globe to Phoenix, driven by a gentleman 
who chews tobacco and wears a_broad- 
brimmed hat, but it has sixty-horse-power 
engines under it and the fashion in which its 
driver takes the giddy turns is calculated to 
make the passengers’ hair permanently 
pompadour. Out in the back-country, where 
the roads run out and the trails begin, the 
cow-puncher is still to be found, but he, like 
the long-horns which he herds, is rapidly 
retreating before civilization’s implacable 
advance. Lawlessness has given way to 
law; a desert has been plowed and hoed ana 
watered into a land of farms and fruit-trees; 
a wilderness has been converted into a state. 
It is a very wonderful thing that has been 
done down there in Arizona, and to the 
toil-hardened, sun-tanned men who did it 
I am proud to raise my hat. Today they 
are only commonplace farmers, but, when 
history has granted them the justice of 
perspective, we shall know them as the 
Pioneers. - 














THE MAKING OF A STATE 


By GEORGE W. P. HUNT 


Governor of Arizona 


O have seen a state in the making is a 
novel experience. To have watched 
her grow from unkempt infancy, so to 
speak, into a youthfulness marked by sturdi- 
hood, prominence and power is a remark- 
able privilege. Yet both the experience and 
the privilege have been mine. It is no 
wonder, therefore, that I hold for Arizona, 
the infant in this case, a feeling of closest 
kinship. I might regard her paternally were 
her poténtialities not so colossal, were her 
possibilities not so vast, were she not, in 
brief, a mammoth promise only partially 
fulfilled. For the past thirty-two years she 
has been, as it were, my companion, my 
playmate, workmate. I have shared her 
vicissitudes while she has retrieved my mis- 
fortunes. Years ago I yielded my share of 
effort to bring her forth from that obscurity 
in which countless centuries had enthralled 
her; to estrange her from the untutored and 
uncouth savage, the Apache, the Papago, the 
Pima and the Navajo, who alone had found 
her rugged mountains and expansive deserts 
hospitable, and to introduce her to the 
Caucasian world. With other newcomers 
from the older and more populous regions, I 
encouraged this untutored child of the west- 
ern wilderness to emerge from her solitude, 
to don the habiliments of civilization and to 
extend her welcome more freely and hope- 
fully to others of my kind. To all these im- 
portunities Arizona has responded more 
readily than ever was imagined; more gen- 
erously than the most sanguine pioneer ever 
anticipated, more bounteously than was 
ever thought possible by those superficially 
familiar with her resources of thirty years 
ago. 

Her resources of thirty years ago! The 
expression calls to mind frontier pictures 
that pass my mental vision in kaleidoscopic 
array. When I followed a burro train bear- 
ing prospectors’ equipment across eastern 
Arizona into the town of Globe in the year 
1881, I had acquired an abiding faith in the 
industrial future of the country over which 
my trail had led. I had portrayed mentally 


those herculean human efforts by which 
rugged mountains impregnated with valu- 
able minerals would be made to yield richest 
tribute to industry. I foresaw towering 
smokestacks of smelters. I heard in fancy 
the raucous roar of blast furnaces and the 
din of machinery in immense refineries. I 
forethought, less vividly, it is true, but 
accurately, nevertheless, the forces of com- 
mercialism wresting their wealth from 
virgin forests. And a concomitant element 
in the whole picture was the settler with his 
agricultural instinct creating here and there 
a garden spot with waters diverted from 
natural channels, while the little mining 
camps and trading posts assumed, as a 
matter of course, the proportions and ap- 
pearance of thriving cities. 

All these things were a part of the vision 
held before the Arizona pioneers in those 
early days as an incentive to their industry, 
as a hope of reward to urge them on to 
further conquests of the wild and all too 
barren waste over which savage life and the 
elemental forces of Nature had theretofore 
held illimitable sway. But even the most 
fanciful of the early settlers delving into the 
mountain sides for hidden treasure, or graz- 
ing their herds and flocks on the wooded and 
vegetated uplands did not have the temerity 
or imagination to predict any future value 
for the contemned deserts—those treach- 
erous expanses of moistureless sand or adobe, 
scantily and sporadically covered by sage- 
brush, mesquite and greasewood, the cactus, 
the cholla and the ocatilla. They were 
places fraught with vague terrors, where 
Nature in recalcitrant mood had chosen to 
play strange pranks, where the unwary or 
too venturesome prospector was lured to the 
tortures of death by thirst while the phan- 
tom lakes and elusive shades of the mirage 
mocked him in his suffering. Verily, here 
was the ne plus ultra of desolation! Who 
could divine that Uncle Sam would one day 
become a twentieth-century miracle-worker, 
and with enormous stores of waters im- 
pounded in the mountain canyons or river 
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beds, would drag forth these mute and 
barren wastes from their primeval solitude 
and convert them into a veritable Garden 
of Eden? The mythical feats of Thor, the 
conquests of Goliath, and the prodigious 
performances of the Brobdingnagian giants 
were as nothing compared to this. 

So stupendous was the undertaking that 
even after the government engineers had 
outlined their plans for converting the acres 
of the Salt river and Yuma valleys into pro- 
ductive farms, the agricultural chance-taker 
who settled down on a homestead to await 
the arrival of irrigation, with the completion 
of the projects, accepted the assurances of 
the miracle-workers with reservations. 
Illustrative of this feeling was the graphic, 
if extravagant, expression used by one of 
these homestead entrymen while the great 
Roosevelt Dam was under construction. As 
he leaned on the wheel of my carriage in 
front of the little tent house that he called 
home, he must have caught me in the act of 
making a stealthy survey of his none too 
substantial abode and the quarter-section 
of desert land that surrounded it, for after 
looking skeptically over his surroundings 
for a moment, he remarked with grim doubt- 
fulness ‘‘Doesn’t look like much to tie to, 
does it, stranger? A jackrabbit runnin’ 
across it ’ud have to carry his lunch with 
him.” Today the land that called forth this 
pessimism could not be purchased for $200 
an acre. 

But one should not bridge too rapidly the 
years of endeavor and history-making that 
intervened between the days when the white 
man in Arizona, repulsing the marauding 
Indian, and the hardly less formidable des- 
perado, evolved law and order of a crude but 
effective character, together with means of 
livelihood, and this modern epoch when 
civilizing and industrial influences and en- 
deavors appear to be culminating in an era 
of incomparable prosperity which stretches 
ahead in a roseate vista down the long 
reaches of time. For, meanwhile, had come 
the cattle barons, the lumbermen, the farm- 
ers, the yellow-legged mining engineer, and 
close in the wake of the latter the great cor- 
poration with its possibilities for extensive 
development of those natural mineral re- 
sources, knowledge of which caused Hum- 
boldt, the famous geologist and cosmog- 
onist, to say of Arizona prophetically in that 
early period ‘There lies the future treasure- 
house of the world.” And almost contempo- 
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raneously with these notable and significant 
events, the great empire of civilization and 
industry that lay to the eastward stretched 
out a cordon by which it sought to lay hold 
on Arizona along with the supposedly richer 
and more hospitable country lyirg to the 
westward. It was a railroad, this harbinger 
of civilization, and its number, with the ad- 
vance of industrial development, has become 
plural. The railroad builders of those early 
days regarded Arizona as a place to be 
gotten across as swiftly as possible with as 
few stops as were permissible on the way to 
the gold ficlds, the cultivated valleys and 
giant forests of California. Yet in the 
course of Arizona’s development came the 
time when she led all the states of the Union 
as a producer of copper, when millions more 
were annually yiclded by her in the form of 
gold, silver, lead, zinc and other mctals; 
when the far-heraldced advantages of a mild 
and invigorating climate combined with 
numerous natural scenic wonders brought 
thousands of tourists yearly to her cities and 
mountains; when vast natural resources ard 
enhanced transportation facilities hastened 
the upbuilding of her centers of population 
and the occupation of her fertile farmlands 
until the population of the territory had 
mounted to well over two hundred thousand. 
Then, surely and inevitably, on February 
14, 1912, came statehood with its attendant 
advantages and privileges. Arizona was no 
longer the storehouse of Nature’s curiosities, 
the domain of the savage decicated chiefly 
to the scientific explorer and the writer of 
fiction in search of new scenes and local 
color. As a state she had, so to speak, 
“arrived.” 

Not all of a state’s resources are indicated 
by the figures of industrialism or the litera- 
ture of boards of trade, however potent 
these two factors in development may be. 
In brief, one cannot express a true estimate 
of a commonwealth in terms of Midas any 
more than he can adjudge accuratcly and 
fairly the character and personality of a 
fellowman by reference alone to his rating 
in Bradstreet’s. In the last analysis it is the 
populace of a state that foretells its destiny. 

They are not the sluggards of the world 
who leave kith and kin to wrest a livelihood 
from a new and untried region. It takes 
both courage and enterprise to abandon 
one’s household gods of generations and set 
up new firesides and shrines on virgin 
soil. And even the healthseeker is not 
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infrequently a pathfinder in his chosen line 
of work, who hasprematurely reached his day 
of reckoning with Nature’s laws through the 
too feverish pursuit of an ambition. Thus 
it has come about naturally that Arizona’s 
new ship of state carries a venturesome, 
hazard-loving people, unafraid to explore 
uncharted seas in the realms of industry, 
sociology or in other directions of human 
endeavor. Since their entrance into this 
new territory they have had to subdue 
savage tribes, to stand embattled against 
the very elements of Nature in gaining a 
foothold and founding homes. Therefore, 
their chance-taking proclivities are great, 
and their view of life is undismayed. Their 
conquests have reénforced their confidence. 

This spirit of Arizona’s people has made 
itself manifest in different ways, particu- 
larly since statehood was acquired and 
greater latitude was thus afforded for de- 
partures from the old order of public affairs. 
In divers directions it has reached out to 
transform the old into the new, and to 
bestow its humanizing influence wherever 
conditions made a demand. Perhaps the 
greatest monument to this ardent spirit of 
progress is the constitution of the new 
state, with the initiative, referendum and 
recall as its cardinal principles, while the 
most striking manifestation of it may be the 
radical institutional reforms inaugurated 
and supported since Arizona became a dis- 
tinct entity in the Union. From delving 
after wealth, from reclaiming arid lands and 
upbuilding cities, the new state has withheld 
sufficient attention and effort to effect a new 
kind of reclamation, to foster am enterprise 
that is, and yet is not, wholly a philan- 
thropy, the rehabilitation of human char- 
acter, the conserving of individual life and 
energy for social betterment. 

The most notable results along these lines 
have been achieved in utilizing for public 
service those elements which had hitherto 
been regarded as wholly estranged from 
society. 

The state of Arizona had outlined on 
paper a great north and south and east and 
west system of highways, but the road fund 
was depleted. Where was the labor to come 
from to extend these radial lines of travel 
whereby the different cities of Arizona night 
be linked more closely together and the 
multitude of tourists might annually find 
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ready access to all parts of this sightseers’ 
wonderland? The solution was found when 
construction forces were recruited from the 
four hundred and fifty men in the State 
Prison. To encourage self-respect stripes 
were abolished and gray uniforms were sub- 
stituted. To promote health and efficiency 
sanitary surroundings and wholesome food 
were provided. In different parts of the 
state road camps were established, and in 
one of the most remote about forty men 
were stationed with no guard except their 
own verbal assurances that they would not 
try to escape. A lesson in human nature 
was then afforded by the discovery that a 
prisoner’s sense of honor is a more effective 
guard than a man with arifle. Figures show 
a far lower percentage of attempted escapes 
from road camps unguarded than from those 
where the usual espionage is employed. And 
this fact affords the basic principle of the 
new penology, namely, a man reforms only 
as he is trusted and made to rely on him- 
self. 

However that may be, highway and bridge 
construction is going forward rapidly in 
Arizona by means of prisoners’ labor, and 
in this and other ways each man convicted, 
instead of becoming a public burden, is pay- 
ing his debt to the state whose laws he 
transgressed. 

And yet, whatever Arizona’s civic and 
industrial advantages today; however phe- 
nomenal her progress, in the few years since 
she emerged from comparative obscurity 
into the radiance of a new era, the state is 
still in the early stages of development. 
While it is true that her advancement has 
been of a character not attained by many a 
commonwealth of surpassing age and wealth 
of tradition, her potentialities are stu- 
pendous. Hers is a record of many worthy 
beginnings, of colossal inceptions. Not the 
past, but the future holds her interest, her 
ideals, her aspirations. And commanding, 
meanwhile, the allegiance and devotion of 
thousands of people of every walk of life, 
who have felt the subtle and intangible, but 
withal potent fascination of her sapphire 
skies, her opalescent sunsets, her wondrous 
scenery, her wealth of empire, her spirit of 
hazardry admitting no defeat, she extends 
perennial. welcome and promise of pros- 
perity to every newcomer in search of hap- 
piness commensurate with human endeavor. 








“T think at even, eyes that dreamed of Spain turned wistfully across the trackless sand” 


SAN XAVIER 


The Mission of San Xavier del Bac, near Tucson, Arizona, was founded 
by Spanish priests about 1687 


By MARION CUMMINGS STANLEY 


Where buried rivers mock the burning sands, 
Through trackless wastes of desert, dread and vast, 

They came whose feet were first in unknown lands; 
They stayed their weary wandering here at last. 


They came who counted earthly gain as loss, 

They raised the old-world altar in the new; 
Around the banner of the lifted cross, 

From far and wide, the red men wondering drew. 


They burned them bricks from out the desert clay, 
They had no quarried stone nor marble white; 
They taught the peaceful Pima day by day; 
The fierce Apache terrified the night. 


They made them bricks of desert sand; they brought 
The beaméd oak afar; year after year 

Still patiently the gray-gowned brothers sought 
To make the old-world beauty blossom here. 


Beneath their hands the desert clay took mold 
Of Moorish arch and Moorish tower fair. 

From mountain mines they brought the virgin gold, 
With beaten gold they made the altar there. 


I think at even, eyes that dreamed of Spain 
Turned wistfully across the trackless sand, 
As from an island in the midmost main 
A shipwrecked sailor yearns for native land. 
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Did any echo reach them from afar, 

Borne over vale and plain and mountain crest, 
To tell how in the travail pains of war 

The new world bore a nation to the West? 


For him, the high of heart and strong of limb, 
Her bosom with the milk of plenty fills; 

Her wheat upon a thousand plains for him, 
For him her cattle on a thousand hills. 


And not for Spain for all her splendid dreams, 
Though first her ships were on the silent bays, 

Though first for her the new world’s treasure-streams, 
And at her shrine the simple Indian prays. 


And not for thee, O thou wild wanderer, 

Dark daughter of her youth, whose feet were free 
Upon her hills in all the days that were 

Before the white man’s star rose from the sea. 


Here at this shrine they bowed with faces mild, 
They knew no prescience of coming loss, 

The son of Spain, America’s first child, 
Together in the shadow of the cross. 


Now from his hills the Indian is gone; 
The eager white man works his will; today 

The tides of trade are high where old Tucson 
Cowered close behind her walls of sun-baked clay. 


Along the reaches of the silent land 
The throbbing arteries of commerce beat, 
And where the fathers knelt, so scant a band, 
From sea to sea men gathered, mix and meet. 


The old things pass; only the mesa keeps 
The olden light when waning afternoon 
Along the purple Catalinas sleeps, 
Till Santa Rita’s roses blossom soon. 


And at one shrine of ancient memories 
The past lives on from dreaming year to year; 
They whisper still—the vanished centuries— 
Upon the vesper bells of San Xavier. 











IN THE MORNING OF TIME 


THE FINDING OF FIRE 


By CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS 
Author of: The Heart of the Ancient Wood; The Feet of the Furtive 


INustrated by Pau] Bransom 


A battle between Earliest Man and the King of the Triple Horn, described in the 
September number, was a fitting prelude to this remotely staged romance of Grém and A-ya, 
tribal lovers who roamed the Little Hills, and who were the Finders of Fire. 


HE People of the Little Hills were 

| in extremity. Trouble after trouble 
had come upon them, blow after 

blow had stricken them, till now there 
were but a score of fighting men with per- 
haps twice that number of women able 
to bear children, left to the tribe. It 
looked as if but one more stroke such as 
that which had just befallen them must 
wipe them out of existence. And _ that, 
had ruthless Nature suffered it, would 
have been a damage she would have taken 
thousands of years to repair. For the 
People of the Little Hills had climbed 
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higher from the pregnant ooze than any 
other of the man or half-man tribes at 
that time struggling into being on the 
youthful Earth. 

First, and not least formidable to the 
tribe, had been an incursion from the east 
of beings who were plainly men but even 
more plainly beasts. Had the men of 
the Little Hills but known it, they were 
much like their own ancestors except for 
the blackness of their skins beneath the 
coarse fur, for the narrow angle of their 
skulls, and the heavy forward thrust of 
their lower jaws. They wore no garment 
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of any kind, bore no weapons except the 
gnarled branches crudely trimmed by 
breaking or gnawing, and spoke an ex- 
tremely rudimentary tongue, which .to 
the Hillmen seemed but a succession of 
grunts and clicks. They were, in fact, 
a race of Tree-men, or Ape-men, probably 
overflowing from their native forests and 
seeking a new home where the fruits they 
loved should be abundant. In almost 
voiceless fury they flung themselves upon 
the Hillmen, who slew them in hordes by 
the aid of club and spear, but suffered 
frightful losses in the struggle. The Ape- 
men had a hideous habit of rending their 
beaten antagonists apart as they were 
wont to strip branches from the trees. 
But it caused them to lose a lot of precious 
time in the rush of a battle, and it roused 
the Hillmen to a redoubled rage. In the 
end—after a long war, for the invaders 
came in a succession of legions—the low- 
browed ones were beaten, trodden out or 
driven into the sea, which they feared 
frantically. But when they had passed 
the Hillmen’s ranks were thin, and their 
stone-piled graves were thick along the 
windy shoulders of the hill. 

Soon afterward, appearing from no man 
could say where, came a scattered in- 
cursion of mammoth cave-bears, sabre- 
toothed tigers, and a few gigantic cave- 
lions. These ravenous monsters not only 
slaughtered wholesale the game on which 
the Hillmen most depended, but strove— 
each for himself, fortunately—to seize 
the caves. As they raged against each 
other no less desperately than * against 
their human adversaries, the issue of the 
war was never in doubt. The Hillmen 
stood together solidly, fought with all 
their cunning of pitfall and ambuscade, 
and overwhelmed the mightiest by sheer 
weight of numbers. But again the vic- 
tory was dear-bought. When the last of 
the monsters, sullen and amazed, with- 
drew to seek less difficult encounters, they 
left mourning and lamentation in the 
caves. 

This war had been a matter of some 
seasons. Then had followed a summer of 
peace and good hunting, which had given 
wounds time to heal. But with winter 
had swept down another dreadful invasion 
from the east—wolves, wolves of gigantic 
stature, and hunting in such huge packs 
that many outlying sections of the tribe 
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were cut off and devoured before the Hill- 
men could combine to withstand them. 
Fortunately the different packs had no 
combined action, so after the first shock 
the hairy warrior who ruled the men of 
the Little Hills was able to get his dimin- 
ished followers together, along with most 
of their stored supplies, and mass them in 
the central caves. Night after night raged 
bloody battles in the cave-mouths; and 
from time to time, when the opposing 
numbers were not too overwhelming, the 
Hillmen would rush forth with deep- 
chested yells and brain a few score of their 
besiegers. But meanwhile all hunting was 
made impossible, the meat of the slain 
wolves was intolerable, and men’s blood 
grew thin on a scant diet of nuts and roots. 
So dragged by half the desperate winter. 
Then suddenly the wolves, having exter- 
minated or driven off all the game among 
the Little Hills, once more took the trail, 
though with diminished ranks, and swept 
off ravaging to the south. The People 
of the Little Hills were free once more to 
come out into the sun. But there was no 
more game to hunt, neither in the forest, 
nor on the upland slopes, nor in the frost- 
filmed marshes by the estuary. The tribe 
was driven to fumbling in the icy pools 
at low tide for scallops and clams and 
mussels, a diet which their souls despised 
and their bodies resented. 

The fact that the invasion of the wolves 
had forced the tribe to concentrate, how- 
ever, presently proved to have been a 
painfully disguised blessing. Had _ they 
remained as before, scattered all over their 
domain for the convenience of the chase, 
their next and hardest trial would surely 
have annihilated them. 

It was once more out of the east that it 
came upon them, by the trail of the van- 
ished Ape-men and the giant-wolves. 
About sunrise of a summer’s day a woman 
of the tribe was grubbing for roots with a 
pointed stick, by the banks of a brook, 
when she was oounced upon by a pair of 
squat yellow’ cown filthy men with enor- 
mous shov uers, short bow-legs, and flat 
faces with gaping upturned _ nostrils. 
Young and vigorous, she fought like a 
tigress till stunned by a blow on the head— 
which was not before both her assailants 
were streaming with blood from the jabs 
of her sharp digging-stick. Her cries had 
aroused the tribe, however, and_ her 
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captors, appreciating in her a shapeliness 
and fairness beyond anything they had ever 
seen in their own females, made haste to 
make sure of their prize by dragging her 
off into the woods. Three of the Hillmen, 
raging in pursuit, were intercepted by a 
horde of the squat strangers suddenly 
leaping from the _ thickets—surrounded, 
pulled down after a heaving convulsion 
of struggle, and trodden into the earth. 

The chief of the tribe, from his vantage 
at the top of the slope which led up to the 
little amphitheater of caves wherein he 
had gathered his people, saw and under- 
stood. The perils of the past two years 
had made him cool and provident. One 
look at those foul and shaggy hordes, leap- 
ing like beasts, had told him that this was 
to be a battle to the death. Angrily beat- 
ing back the hotheads who would have 
rushed down to avenge their kin and in- 
evitably shared their fate, his shouts, 
bellowed sonorously from his deep and 
hairy chest, called up the whole tribe to 
the defense of the bottle-neck pass which 
led into the amphitheater. 

The Bow-legs, their yellow skin showing 
through the clotted tufts of coarse clay- 
colored hair which unevenly clothed their 
bodies, came plunging irregularly through 
the brook and gathered in confused masses 
along the foot of the slope, jabbering 
shrilly to each other and making insolent 
gestures toward the silent company at the 
top. The hair of their heads was stringy, 
coarse and scant, and of an inky blackness, 
in contrast to the abundant locks of the 
Hillmen, which were for the most part of 
a dark brown or dark ruddy hue. 

In other respects the contrast was still 
more striking. The Hillmen, erect and 
straight, were taller than their bestial- 
looking opponents by a foot or fifteen 
inches. With much less breadth of shoul- 
der and heaviness of trunk, they had great 
depths of chest, great muscular develop- 
ment in arm and leg, and a leanness of 
flank that gave them a look of breed. 
Their skins, very hairy in the case of the 
mature men, were of a reddish tan color, 
paling to pink and cream in the children 
and younger women. They had ample 
foreheads under the wild thatch of their 
hair, and high well-bridged noses, and 
fierce steady eyes of green or brown-gray. 
Outnumbered nearly ten to one, and shrewd 
to see at a glance what ferocious power 
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lurked in those misshapen frames at the 
foot of the slope, they stood staring down 
upon them in silence, with an undaunted 
loathing. 

For some minutes the hordes of the Bow- 
legs stood jabbering, and waving their 
crude but massive clubs excitedly. They 
seemed to have no chief, no plan of attack, 
no discipline of any sort. Some of them 
even squatted down on the turf and 
scratched themselves like monkeys, glaring 
malignantly but stupidly at the little 
array of their opponents, and_ snorting 
through their hideous upturned nostrils, 
which were little more than wide red pits 
in their faces. Then some of those who 
were squatting on the ground began to 
play with a dreadful red ball which had 
some wisps of hair yet clinging to it. 

A snarling roar went up from the ranks 
of the Hillmen, and some of them would 
have rushed to accept the ghastly chal- 
lenge. But the chief held them back 
sternly. Then he himself, half a head 
taller than all but one or two of his fol- 
lowers, with magnificent chest and shoul- 


ders and a dark lion-like mane thick- 
streaked with gray, strode out three or 


four paces to the front and stood leaning 
on his huge porphyry-headed club while 
he glared down contemptuously over the 
gesticulating horde. 

The Bow-legs stilled their jabbering 
for a moment to stare with interest 
at this imposing figure. Then one of 
those who were seated on the ground 
seized the ghastly ball that they were play- 
ing with, whirled it by the hair, and hurled 
it two-thirds of the way up the slope. As 
it fell and rebounded, two young women 
sprang from ,the ranks, their thick locks 
streaming like a cloud behind them, and 
dashed down the hill to meet it. The 
foremost caught it up, clutched it to her 
naked breast, and screamed a curse upon 
the gaping murderers. Then the two fled 
back and were lost in the ranks of the Hill- 
men. 

The sight of the two women, with their 
bright skins, their strong straight limbs, 
and their rich floating hair, appeared to 
give the Bow-legs just the spur to con- 
certed action they were needing. They 
rightly judged there were more of these 
desirable beings in the crowd behind that 
tall contemptuous chief. Those on the 
ground scrambled eagerly to their feet, 
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and with high beastly yells the whole 
horde charged up the slope. 

Then ensued a struggle such as men had 
not witnessed in all time. When it ended 
the passage was blocked with the mangled 
bodies of the pig-eyed enemies of the Hill- 
men. 

And thereafter the Bow-legged hosts 
changed the path of their migration, 
sweeping far to the southward to avoid 
the land of the Little Hills. 


A white high-sailing moon streamed 
down into the amphitheater where the 
scarred remnant of the Tribe of the 
Little Hills, squatting before their cave- 
mouths, took counsel. Their dead had 
all been reverently buried, under heaps of 
stones, on the bare and wind-swept shoul- 
der of the downs. Outside the pass the 
giant jackals, cave hyenas and other scav- 
engers of the night, howled and _ scuffled 
over the carcases of the slain invaders. 

Endless and tumultuous was the talk, 
the white-haired bent old men and _ the 
women who had borne children being lis- 
tened to as attentively as the warriors. 
The ‘Chief, sitting on a rock which raised 
him above the rest, spoke only a word now 
and then, but ga’e ear to all, glancing 
from speaker to speaker with narrowed 
eyes, weighing all suggestions. On the 
outskirts of the circle stood a warrior, 
Grom by name, who had played a valiant 
part in the defense of the tribe, leaning 
on his club and staring at the moon, ap- 
parently lost in dreams. 

Suddenly the Chief uttered a sharp 
word, and the tribe fell silent. He rose, 
yet stiff from his wounds, and towering 
masterfully over the Council, announced 
his decision. 

“T have heard much foolishness” said 
he, “but also some wisdom. And _ the 
greatest wisdom has come from the lips 
of my father yonder, Alp the old.” And 
he pointed to a decrepit figure whose bowed 
head was hidden under a mane of white 
hair. ‘My father’s eyes are blind with 
age” he continued, “but behind their 
darkness they see many things that we 
cannot see. They have seen that all these 
disasters which have lately come upon us 
have come out of the East. They see that 
there must be a reason. They see that 
other terrible dangers must also be com- 
ing out of the East, and that we People of 
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the Little Hills lie in their path. How 
many more can we withstand, and live? 
Not one more. Therefore I say, we will 
leave this place, this home of our fathers, 
and we will go to the setting sun, and find 
a new home far from our enemies till we 
can grow strong again. I have said it.’ 

As he sat down there was a low murmur, 
many thinking he was right, while others, 
not daring to dissent quite openly, yet 
were angry and afraid at the idea of leav- 
ing their familiar dwellings. But Grém, 
who was the mightiest fighter in all the 
tribe and second only to the Chief in the 
favor of the Hill People, now stepped for- 
ward into the circle and spoke. 

“Bawr is our Chief” said he in a clear 
calm voice, ‘not only because he is our 
greatest in war, but because he is also our 
wisest in counsel. When do we go?” 

The Chief thought for a moment. For 
the murmurs of the dissidents he cared 
nothing, having made up his mind. But 
he was glad of Grém’s sy port. 

“Two moons hence!” he answered pres- 
ently. “Our wounded must be healed, 
for we must be strong on the journey. 
And as we go far, and know not where we 
go, we must gather much food to carry 
with us. When the moon is twice again 
full, we leave these caves and the land of 
the Little Hills.” 

“Then,” said Grom, “if Bawr will take 
my boy and care for him while I am gone, 
I will go and find a place far up, and come 
again quickly and lead the tribe thither 
by the shortest way.” 

“T will care for the boy” said Bawr, 
quick to see what dangerous wanderings 
might be spared to the tribe by this plan. 
“When will you go?” 

“In tomorrow’s morning red”? answered 
Grém. 

At this suggestion a young girl, who had 
been watching the warrior where he stood 
aloof, sprang to her feet in sharp agitation 
and clutched her black hair to her bosom 
in two great handfuls. A-ya she was, 
fairest of the Hill women, and at her un- 
expected action a huge youth, who had 
been squatting as close as possible to the 
girl, and eying her averted face greedily, 
jumped up with a jealous scowl. 

“‘Grém is a traitor!” he cried. “He deserts 
us in our need. Let him not go, Chief.” 

A growl of protest went up from his 
hearers. The girl faced round upon }im 
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with blazing eyes. Grém gave him an 
indifferent glance and turned away, half 
smiling. The Chief struck the rock with 
his club and said coldly: “Rash is young 
and his words are foolish. Gr6m is a true 
man. He shall do as he will.” 

The youth’s heavy features worked 
angrily for a moment as he sought words 
for a further attack. Then his face 
smoothed into a grin, as he remembered 
that from so perilous a venture it was most 
unlikely his rival would ever return. He 
gave a crafty side-glance at the girl, and 
sat down again, while she turned her back 
upon him. At a sign from the Chief the 
council broke up, and all slipped off chat- 
tering into their caves. 

As the first pink light crept up the sky, 
Grom leaned over his sleeping boy, touched 
him in farewell without waking him, and 
set forth on his mysterious venture. It 
was just such a venture as his sanguine 
and inquiring spirit, avid of the unknown, 
had always dreamed of. But never be- 
fore had he had such an object before him 
as seemed to justify the long risk. There 
was all a boy’s eagerness in his deep eyes, 
under their shaggy brows, as he slipped 
noiselessly out of the bottle-neck, picked 
his way lightly over the well-gnawed bones 
of the slain invaders, turned his back. on 
the sunrise, and took his course up the 
edge of the stream. The weapons he car- 
ried were his war club, two light flint- 
headed hunting spears, and a flint knife 
hung from his wolf-skin girdle. 

All that day, till mid-afternoon, he 
journeyed swiftly, straight ahead, taking 
no precaution save to keep always a vigi- 
lant watch to avoid dark coverts where 
tiger or leopard might spring upon him. 
He was in a region which he had often 
hunted over, and so felt at home. He 
traveled very swiftly, at a long noiseless 
lope, and when he wished to rest he climbed 
a tree for security. Several times during 
the day he had had a sensation of being 
followed, and turning quickly he ran back, 
in the hope of detecting his pursuer. But 
when he found no one he concluded that 
it was merely one of the ghosts the tribe 
so feared, but whom he himself rather held 
in contempt as futile. 

Long before noon he had forsaken the 
brook because its course had ceased to 
lead him westward. In the afternoon he 
reached a river which marked the limit 
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of his former explorations. It was a wide 
swift water, but too shallow and turbulent 
for swimming, and he forded it with some 
difficulty. Once across he went with more 
caution, oppressed with a sense of strange- 
ness although the landscape as yet was in 
no way greatly changed. From time to 
time he would stop, flatten himseif against 
a tree-trunk, peer about him with narrowed 
lids, listen intently, sniff the air with nos- 
trils as sensitive as a hound’s. For he 
knew that the forest abounded in crea- 
tures savage and flesh-eating, for many of 
whom the most powerful man alone was 
no match in single combat. And he knew, 
too, that as the forest here was broken 
with meadows of rank herbage, there was 
always the chance of meeting some of those 
gigantic herbivores even more irresistible 
to man than the cave lion itself—colossal 
elk-buffalo, and aurochs, and those three- 
horned monsters that seemed half-mam- 
moth and half-rhinoceros, and shapes of 
which he had no knowledge except from 
dim tribal tradition. Most of the flesh- 
eaters, he was aware, being night-prowlers, 
would be just now asleep in their coverts, 
waiting for dusk. But the silence of the 
unknown forest tingled with menace. 

As the sun got low, Grém cast about 
for a safe tree in whose top to pass the 
perilous hours of dark. At the last rivulet 
he had drunk copiously, and with the 
pointed butt of his spear had dug up 
starchy tubers enough, with a fat marmot 
which he had speared on the way, to make 
his evening meal. As he stared around 
him a cry of fear came from the bunch of 
woods which he had just quitted. The 
voice was a woman’s. He ran back. The 
next second the trees parted, and a girl 
came rushing toward him, her long black 
hair streaming behind her. Close after 
her came three huge cave-wolves. 

Grém shouted and hurled a spear. It 
struck one of the wolves full in the chest, 
splitting the heart. At this the other two 
halted irresolutely. But as Grém’s tall 
figure came bounding down upon them 
their courage failed. They wheeled about 
and ran off into the thickets. The girl 
came forward, timorously, and knelt at 
Grém’s feet. 

At first with wonder and some annoy- 
ance, the warrior looked down upon her. 
Then recognition came into his eyes. He 
saw the tip of a deep wound on her shoulder, 
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and knew that it ran, livid and angry, 
half-way down her bosom. It was the 
young girl, A-ya. His eyes softened; for 
he had heard now it was she that had saved 
him in the battle, fighting so furiously 
over him when he was down—she in whose 
blood he had found his shoulders bathed. 
Yet up to that time he had never noticed 
her, his mind being full of other matters 
than women. Now he looked at her and 
wondered. He was sorely afraid of being 
hampered in his great enterprise; but he 
asked her gently why she had followed 
him. 

“T was afraid for you” she answered, 
without looking up. “You go to such 
great dangers. I could not stay with the 
tribe, and wait!” 

“You think I need help?” he asked, 
with a self-confident look in his eyes. 

“Vou did need me, in the battle” an- 
swered the girl proudly. 

“True!” said Grém. 
should now have been 
stones and the wind.’ 

He looked at her with a feeling that sur- 
prised himself, a kind of thrilling tender- 
ness such as he had never felt toward a 
woman before. His wives had been good 
wives and dutiful, and he had been con- 
tent with them. But it occurred to him 
that neither of them would ever have 
thought to come with him on this expedi- 
tion. : 

“PE Gould not” stay without you” said 
the girl again. “Also, I was afraid of 
Rash” she added cunningly. 

A wave of jealous wrath surged through 
Grém’s veins. 

“Tf Rash had troubled you, I would 
have killed him!” said he fiercely. And 
snatching the girl to her feet, he crushed 
her for a moment vehemently to his great 
breast. 

“But why,” he went on, “did you follow 
me so secretly all day?” 

“T was afraid you would be angry, and 
send me back”’ she answered with a sigh 
of content. 

“T could not have sent you back”’ said 
Grom, his indifference quite forgotten. 
“But come, we must find a place for the 
night.””. And hand in hand they ran to 
a great tree which Grém had already 
marked for his retreat. As they climbed 
to the upper branches, dusk fell quickly 
about them, some great beast roared 


“But for you, I 
sleeping under 
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thunderously from the depths of the 
forest, and from a near-by jungle came 
sudden crashings of the undergrowth. 


For three weeks Grém and the girl 
pressed on eagerly, swinging north to 
avoid a vast lake whose rand and marshy 
shores were trodden by monsters such 
as they had never before set eyes upon. 
They traveled warily, feeling that the for- 
tunes of the tribe were in their care. But 
many times in those adventurous weeks 
Grom had reason to congratulate himself that 
he was not alone, many times he was made 
to realize the value of his companion’s 
ready spear and unfailing courage. Of 
nights, no matter how high or how well 
hidden their tree-top refuge might be, 
they found it necessary to keep turn and 
turn about, so numerous and so enter- 
prising were the enemies who sought to 
investigate the strange human trail. Had 
Grém been alone, he would soon have 
been worn out for want of sleep. The 
girl, however, her eyes ever bright with 
happiness, seemed utterly untiring, and 
Grém watched her with daily growing 
delight. He had never heard or dreamed 
of a man regarding a woman as he re- 
garded the little fierce creature who ran 
beside him. But he had never been afraid 
of new things or new ideas, and he was not 
ashamed of this sweet ache of tenderness 
at his astonished heart. 

Beyond the lake and the morasses they 
came to a strange broken land, a land of 
fertile valleys, deep-verdured and teem- 
ing with life, but sown with abrupt cone- 
like naked hills. Along the near horizon 
ran a chain of those sharp low summits, 
irregularly jagged against the pale blue. 
From several of the summits rose stream- 
ers of murky vapor, and one of these, 
darker and more abundant than the others, 
spread abroad at the top on the windless 
air till it took the shape of a colossal pine- 
tree. To the girl the sight was portentous. 
It filled her with apprehension and she 
would have liked to avoid this unfamiliar- 
looking region. But seeing that Grém was 
filled with interest at the novel phenomena 
before them, she thrusi aside her fears and 
assumed a like eag2"ness on the subject. 

In the heat of the day they came ‘to a 
pair of trees, lofty and spreading, which 
stood a little apart from the rest of the 
forest growth, in a stretch of open meadows. 











The Finding of Fire: 


An ice-cold rivulet babbled past their 
roots. It was time for the noonday rest, 
and these trees seemed to offer a safe re- 
treat. The girl drank, splashed herself 
with the delicious coolness, flung back her 
dripping hair, then swung herself up 
lightly into the branches. Grém lingered 
a few moments below, letting the water 
trickle down and over his great muscles 
by handfuls. Then he threw himself down 
upon his face and drank deep. 

While he was in this helpless position— 
his sleepless vigilance for the moment at 
fault—from behind a _ near-by thicket 
rushed a gigantic shaggy gray form, and 
hurled itself at him ponderously but with 
awful swiftness, like a gray boulder dash- 
ing down a hillside. The girl, from her 
perch in the lower branches, gave a shriek 
of warning. Grém bounded to his feet 
and darted for the tree. But the monster 
-——a cave-bear, of a bulk beyond that of 
the hugest grizzly—was almost upon him, 
and would have seized him before he could 
climb out of reach. A spear hurtled close 
past his head. It grazed, and laid open, 
the side of the beast’s snout, and sank 
deep into his shoulder. With a roar the 
beast halted to claw it forth. And in 
that moment Grém swung himself up into 
the bran<hes, dropping both his spears 
as he did so. 

The bear, mad with pain and fury, 
reared himself against the trunk and be- 
gan to draw himself up. Grém struck at 
him with his club, but from his difficult 
position could put no force into his blow, 
and the bear hardly seemed to notice it. 

“We must lead him up, then drop down 
and run!” said Grém. And the two 
mounted nimbly. 

The bear followed, till the branches 
began to yield too perilously beneath his 
weight. Then Grém and the girl slipped 
over into the next tree. As they did so 
another bear, even huger than the first 
and apparently her mate, appeared below, 
glanced up with shrewd implacable eyes, 
and proceeded to climb the second tree. 

Grom looked at the girl with a piercing 
anxiety such as he had never known before. 

“Can you run, very fast?” he demanded. 

The girl laughed, her terror almost 
forgotten in her pride at having once more 
saved him. 

“T ran from the wolves” she reminded 
him. 
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“Then we must run, perhaps very far” 
answered Gr6ém, reassured, “till we find 
some place of steep rocks where we can fight 
with some hope. For these beasts are obsti- 
nate and will never give up pursuing us.” 

When both bears were high in the two 
trees, Groém and the girl slipped down by 
the bending tips of the branches, almost 
as swiftly as falling. They snatched up 
Grém’s two spears and A-ya’s_ broken 
one, and ran, down along the‘brook toward 
the line of the smoking hills. The bears, 
descending more slowly, came after them 
at a terrific, ponderous gallop. They 
were not two hundred yards behind. 

The girl ran, as she had said, well—so well 
that Grém, who was famous in the tribe 
for his running, did not have to greatly 
slacken his pace in her favor. Finding 
that, at first, they gained slightly on their 
pursuers, Gré6m bade her slow down a 
little till they did no more than hold their 
own. Fearing lest she should exhaust 
herself, he ran always a pace behind her, 
admonishing her how to save her strength 
and her breath, and ever warily casting 
his eyes about for a possible refuge. War- 
ily, too, he chose the smoothest ways, 
sparing her feet. For he knew that if she 
gave out and fell he would stop and fight 
his last fight over her body. He had no 
room for fear, however, for every force 
in body, brain and nerve was bent on pre- 
serving the good life which he felt so warm 
and strong in them both. Had he been 
alone, he could have so far distanced his 
pursuers as soon to lose them utterly; but 
this thought never even entered his mind. 
From time to time he glanced back over 
his shoulder at the monstrous gray bulks 
following tirelessly in their rolling gallop, 
and he racked his brain for some expedient 
to outwit them. 

For an hour or more the girl ran easily. 
Then she began to show signs of distress. 
Her face grew ashen, and the breath came 
harshly from her open lips, and once or 
twice she stumbled. With the first pang 
of fear at his heart Grém closed up beside 
her, made her lean heavily on his rigid 
fore-arm, and cheered her with words of 
praise. He pointed to a spur of broken 
hills now close ahead, with a narrow valley 
cleaving them mid-way. 

“There will be ledges” he said, ‘‘where 
we can defend ourselves, and where you 
can rest.” 
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A-ya saw strange puffs and streamers of 
smoke shooting up from some of the crev- 
ices in those naked hills, and she feared 
the mystery before her almost as much as 
the sure doom at her heels. But she 
answered with a brave look, a firm grasp 
of Grém’s arm, and ran steadily once more. 

Skirting a bit of jungle, so dense with 
massive cane and thorned creepers that 
nothing could penetrate it, they came sud- 
denly upon a space of barren gray plain, 
and saw straight before the opening of the 
valley. It was not more than a couple 
of furlongs distant. And its walls, partly 
clothed with shrubbery, partly naked, 
were so seamed and cleft and creviced that 
they appeared to promise many conven- 
ient retreats. But across the mouth of 
the valley extended an appalling barrier. 
From an irregular fissure in the parched 
earth, running on a slant from one wall to 
the other, came tongues of smoky flame, 
waving upward to a height of several feet, 
sinking back, rising again, and bowing as 
if in some enchanted dance. 

Grém’s heart stood still in awe and 
amazement, and for a second he paused. 
The girl shut her eyes in unspeakable 
terror, and her knees gave way beneath 
her. As she sank, Grém’s spirit rose to 
the emergency. The bears were now al- 
most upon them. He jerked the girl vio- 
lently to her feet, and spoke to her in a 
voice that brought her back to herself. 
Dragging her by the wrist, he ran on 
straight for the barrier. The girl, obe- 
dient to his order, shrank close to his side 
and ran on bravely, keeping her eyes upon 
the ground. 

“Tf they are gods, those bright, dancing 
things” said Grom, with a confidence he 
was far from feeling, ‘‘they will save us. 
If they are devils, I will fight them.” 

A little to the right appeared a gap in 
the leaping barrier, an opening some fifty 
feet across. Grém made for the center of 
this opening. The fissure here was not 
more than three feet in width. The run- 
ners took it in their stride. But a fierce 
heat struck up from it. It filled the girl 
with such horror that her senses failed her 
utterly. She ran on blindly a dozen paces 
more, then reeled and fell in a swoon. Be- 
fore her body touched the ground Grom 
had swung her up into his arms. But as 
he did’ so he looked back. 

The bears were no longer pursuing. A 
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spear’s throw back they had stopped, 
growling and whining, and swaying their 
mountainous forms from side to side in 
angry irresolution. 

“They fear the bright, dancing things” 
said Grom to himself—and added with a 
throb of exultation, ‘which I do not fear.” 

Noticing for the first time in his excite- 
ment that the ground, here parched and 
bare, was uncomfortably hot beneath his 
feet, he carried his burden a few steps fur- 
ther on, to where the green began again, 
and laid her down on the thick herbage. 
Then he turned to see what the bears were 
going to do. 

Seeing that their intended prey made no 
further effort to flee, the two monsters 
grew still more excited. For a moment 
Grom thought they would dare the pas- 
sage of the barrier. But he was reassured 
to see that the flames filled them with an 
insuperable fear. They dared not come 
nearer than the thin edges of the verdure. 
At last, as if the same notion had come to 
them both at once, they whirled about 
simultaneously, made off among the dense 
thickets to the right, and disappeared. 
Grém knew too well the obstinate vin- 
dictiveness of their kind to think that they 
had given up the chase; but feeling safe 
for the present, and seeing that the girl, 
recovered from her swoon, was sitting and 
staring with awed eyes at the line of fire, 
he turned all his attention to these myste- 
rious shining leaping shapes to which they 
owed their escape. 

With an attitude of deference, yet carry- 
ing both club and spear in readiness, he 
slowly approached the barrier, at the point 
where the flames were lowest and least 
imposing. ‘Their heat made him very un- 
easy, but under the eyes of the girl he would 
show no sign of fear. At a distance of six 
or eight feet he stopped, studying the thin 
upcurling tongues of brightness. Their 
heat at this distance was uncomfortable 
to his naked flesh; but as he stood there 
wondering and took no further hurt, his 
confidence grew. At length he dared to 
stretch out his spear-tip and touch the 
flames, very respectfully. The green-hide 
thongs which bound the flint to the wood 
smoked, shriveled and hissed. He with- 
drew the weapon in alarm, and examined 


the tip. It was blackened, and hot to the 
touch. But seeing that the bright dancers 


had taken no notice, he repeated the 
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experiment. Several times he repeated it, 
deeply pondering, while the girl, from her 
place at the edge of the grass, stared with 
the wide eyes of a child. At last, though 
the green thongs still held, the dry wood 
burst into flame. Startled to find that 
when he drew the point back he brought 
a portion of the shining creature with it, 
Grém dashed the weapon down upon the 
ground. The flame, insufficiently started, 
flickered and died. But it left a spark, 
winking redly on the blackened wood. 
Audacious in his consuming curiosity, 
Gr6m touched it with his finger. It stung 
smartly, and Grém snatched back his fin- 
ger with an exclamation of alarm. But 


by that touch the spark itself was extin- 
guished. That was an amazing thing. 


Sucking his finger, Gr6ém stood gazing 
down at the spear tip, which had but now 
been so bright, and was now so black. 
Plainly, it was a victory for him. He did 
not understand. But at least the Mys- 
terious Ones were not invincible, however 
much the bears feared them. Well, he 
did not fear them, he said proudly in his 
heart. Aloud he said to A-ya: “The 
Shining Dancers are our friends. But 
they do not like to be touched. If you 
touch them, they bite.’’ His heart swelled 
with a vast unformulated hope. Ideas, 
possibilities, which he could not yet grasp, 
seethed in his brain. Dimly but over- 
poweringly he realized that he had passed 
the threshold of a new world. With brood- 
ing brows he picked up the spear and 
turned to renew his experiments. 

This time he let the fire take well hold 
upon the spear tip before he withdrew it. 
Then he held it upright burning like a 
torch. As he gazed at it raptly a scream 
from the girl aroused him. She had sprung 
to her feet and stood staring behind her, 
not knowing which way to run because of 
her fear of the fire. And there, not twenty 
paces from her, their giant gray bulks half 
emerging from the thicket, stood the bears, 
slavering in their fury but afraid to come 
rearer the flame. 

With a shout Grém darted at them; and 
the wind of his going fanned his spear 
point to a fierce blaze. The girl screamed 
again at the sight, but bravely stood her 
ground. The bears shrank, growled, then 
turned and fled. With a dozen leaps Grom 
was upon them. The flame was already 
licking up the spear-shaft almost to his 
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grip. With all his force he threw, and the 
flint tip buried itself in the nearest mon- 
ster’s haunch. The long fur blazed. And 
in a frenzy of terror the great beasts went 
crashing off through the coverts. The 
fire was speedily whipped out by the 
branches they went through. But their 
panic was uncontrollable; and long after 
they had passed out of sight the sounds 
of their wild flight could be followed. 
Gr6m’s heart was near bursting with exul- 
tation but he disdained to show it. He 
turned to the girl, and said quietly ‘They 
will not come back.” And the girl threw 
herself at his feet in adoration. 

And now for hours Grém sat motionless, 
pondering, pondering and watching the 
line of flames with deep eyes. The girl 
did not dare to interrupt his thoughts. 
The sun sank and the shadows crept up the 
valleys; but here there was abundant light. 
With the going of the sun came a chill 
breeze drawing down from the ridges. 
Grém rose, led the girl nearer to the flames, 
and reseated himself. As the girl realized 
the kindly and comforting warmth her 
fears vanished. She laughed softly, turned 
her shapely body round and round in the 
glow, and then curled herself up like a cat 
at Grém’s knees. 

At last Grém arose once more. Picking 
up his remaining spear, he approached the 
fire with decision, and thrust the butt, 
instead of the tip, into the flame. When 
it was well alight, he threw it down upon 
a tuft of withered grass. The stuff caught 
at once, blazed up and died out. Then 
Grom rolled the burning spear-butt on 
the earth till it, too, was quite extinguished. 
The sparks still winking in the grass he 
struck with his palm. They stung him, 
but they perished. He drew himself up 
to his full height, turned to the girl, and 
stretched out his blackened hand. The 
girlsprang to her feet thrilled and wondering. 

“See” said Grom, “I have made the 
bright Dancing Ones my servants. The 
tribe shall come here. And we shall be 
the masters of all things.”’ 

Once more the girl threw herself at his 
feet. He seemed to her a god. But 
remembering how she had twice saved his 
life she laid her cheek against his knee. 
He lifted her into the hollow of his great 
arm; and she leaned against him, gazing 
up into his face, while he stood staring 
into the fire, his eyes clouded with visions. 


[Tke third instalment of the romance of Grém and A-ya, entitled “The Children of the Shining One,” will 
appear in the November number. ] 
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“ ELL, Scraggsy, old nunks, this 
W is pleasant, ain’t it?” said Mi. 
Gibney, and spat on the deck 

of the Maggie IT. 

‘“Right—oh,” replied Captain Scraggs 
cheerily, ‘though when I was a young feller 
and first went to sea, it wasn’t considered no 
pleasantry to spit on a nice clean deck. 
You might cut that out, Gib. It’s vulgar.” 

‘“‘Passin’ over the fact, Scraggs, that you 
ain’t got no call to jerk me up on sea ettycat, 
more particular since I’m the master and 
managin’ owner of this here schooner, I’m 
free to confess, Scraggsy, that your obser- 
vation does you credit. I just did that to 
see if you was goin’ to take as big an interest 
in the new Maggie as you did in the old 
Maggie, and the fact that you object to me 
expectoratin’ on the deck proves to me that 
you're leavin’ behind you all them bay scow 
tendencies of the green-pea trade. It leads 
me to believe that you'll rise to high rank 
and distinction in the Colombian navy. 
Your fin, Scraggsy. Expectoratin’ on the 
decks is barred, and the Maggie II goes 
under navy discipline from now on. Am I 
right?” 

“Right as a right whale,” said Captain 
Scraggs. ‘And now that you’ve given that 
old mate of mine the course, and we’ve 
temporarily plugged up the holes in this 
here Mexican gunboat, and_ everything 
points to a safe and profitable voyage from 
now on, suppose you delegate me as a com- 
mittee of one to brew a scuttle of grog, after 
which the syndicate holds a meetin’ and 
lays out a course for its future conduct. 
There’s a few questions of rank and priv- 


ileges that ought to be settled once for all, 
so there can’t be no come-back.” 

“The point is well taken and it is so or- 
dered,”’ said Mr. Gibney, who had once 
held office in Harbor 15, Masters and Pilots 
Association of America, and knew a 
fragment or two of parliamentary law. 
“Rustle up the grog, call McGuffey up out 
of the engine room and we’ll hold the 
meetin’.” 

Twenty minutes later Scraggs came on 
deck to announce the successful concoction 
of a kettle of whisky punch; whereupon the 
three adventurers went below and sat down 
at the cabin table for a conference. 

“T move that Gib be appointed president 
of the syndicate” said Captain Scraggs. 

“Second the motion” rumbled McGuffey 

“The motion’s carried,” said Mr. Gibney, 
and banged the table with his horny fist. 
“The meetin’ will please come to order. 
The chair hereby appoints Phineas Scraggs 
secretary of the syndicate, to keep a record 
of this and all future meetin’s of the board. 
I will now entertain propositions of any and 
all natures, and I invite the members of the 
board to knock the stopper out of their jaw 
tackle and go to it.” 

“JT move,” said Captain Scraggs, “that B. 
McGuffey, Esquire, be, and he is hereby 
appointed chief engineer of the Maggie II, 
at a salary not to exceed the wage schedule 
of the Marine Engineers’ Association of 
the Pacific Coast, and that he be voted a 
one-fourth interest in the vessel and all 
subsequent profits.” 

“Second the motion,” said Mr. Gibney, 
“and not to hamper the business of the 
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meetin’, we’ll just consider that motion car- 
ried unanimous.” 

B. McGuffey, Esquire, rose, bowed his 
thanks, and sat down again, apparently 
very much confused. It was evident that he 
had something to say, but was having diffi- 
culty framing his thoughts in parliamentary 
language. 

“Heave away, Mac” said Mr. Gibney. 

“Cast off your lines, McGuffey” chirped 
Scraggs. 

Thus encouraged, McGuffey rose, bowed 
his thanks once more, moistened his larynx 
with a gulp of the punch, and spoke: 

“Feller members and brothers of the syn- 
dicate: In the management of the deck 
department of this new craft of ourn, my 
previous knowledge of the worthy president 
and the unworthy secretary leads me to 
believe that there’s goin’ to be trouble. A 
ship divided agin herself must surely go on 
her beam ends. Now, Scraggsy here has 
been master so long that the juice of author- 
ity has sorter soaked into his marrer bones. 
For twenty years it’s been ‘Howdy do, 
Captain Scraggs,’ ‘Have a drink, Captain 
Scraggs,’ ‘Captain Scraggs this an’ Captain 
Scraggs that.’ I don’t mean no offense, 
gentlemen, when I state that you can’t teach 
an old dog new tricks. No man that’s ever 
been a master makes a good mate. On the 
other hand, I realize that Gib here has been 
a-pantin’ and a-belly-achin’ all his life to 
get a ship of his own an’ have folks call him 
‘Captain Gibney.’ Now that he’s gone an’ 
done it, I say he’s entitled to it. But the 
fact of the whole thing is, Gib’s the natural 
leader of this expedition or whatever it’s goin’ 
to be, and he can’t have his peace of mind 
wrecked and his plans disturbed, a-chasin’ 
sailors around the deck of the Maggie IT. 
Gib is sorter what the feller calls the power 
behind the throne. He’s too big a figger 
for the grade of captain. Therefore, 
I move you, gentlemen, that Adelbert 
P. Gibney be, and he is_ hereby 
nominated and appointed to the grade of 
commodore, in full command and super- 
vision of all of the property of the syndicate. 
And I also move that Phineas Scraggs be 
appointed navigatin’ officer of this packet, 
to retain his title of captain, and to be obeyed 
and respected as such by every man aboard, 
with the exception of me and Gib.” 

“Second the motion” said Captain Scraggs 
briskly. ‘“‘McGuffey, your argument does 
you a heap of credit. It’s— it’s— dog my 
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cats, McGuffey, it’s masterly. It shows a 
keen appreciation of an old skipper’s feelin’s, 
and if the move is agreeable to Gib I’m 
willin’ to hail him as commodore and fight 
to maintain his office. I— I dunno, Gib, 
what I’d do if I didn’t have a mate to order 
around.” 

“Gentlemen,” said Mr. Gibney beaming, 
“the motion’s carried unanimous. Captain 
— chief— your fins. Dook me. I’m hon- 
ored by the handshake. Now, regarding 
that crew you brought down from San 
Francisco on the old Maggie, they’re a likely 
lot and will come in handy if times is as 
lively in Colombia as I figger they will be 
when we arrive there. Captain Scraggs, you 
will have your mate pipe the crew to muster 
and ascertain their feelin’s on the subject of 
takin’ a chance with Commodore Gibney. 
If they object to goin’ further, we’ll land ’em 
in Panama an’ pay ’erm off as agreed. If 
they feel like followin’ the Jolly Roger, 
we'll give ’em the coast seaman’s scale for a 
deep water cruise and a five per cent bonus 
in case we turn a big trick.” 

Captain Scraggs went at once on deck. 
Ten minutes later he returned to report that 
the mate and the four seamen elected to 
stick by the ship. 

“Bully boys,” said 
“bully boys. I like that mate. He’s a 
smart man and handles a gun well. While 
I should hesitate to take advantage of my 
prerogative as commodore to interfere with 
the normal workin’s of the deck department, 
I trust that on this special occasion our 
esteemed navigatin’ officer, Captain Scraggs, 
will not consider it beneath his dignity or 
an attack on his office, if I suggest to him 
that he brew another kettle of grog for the 
crew.” : 

“Second the motion” replied McGuffey. 

“Carried,” said Scraggs, and proceeded 
to heat some water. 

“Anything further?” stated the president. 

“How about uniforms?” This from 
Captain Scraggs. 

“We'll leave that to Gib” suggested Mc- 
Guffey. “He’s been in the Colombian navy 
and he'll know just what to get us.” 

“Well, there’s another thing that’s got to 
be settled,” continued Captain Scraggs. 
“Tf I’m to be navigatin’ officer on the flag- 
ship of a furrin fleet, strike me pink if I'll 
do any more cookin’ in the galley. It’s de- 
gradin.” I move that we engage some 
enterprisin’ Oriental for that job.” 


the commodore, 
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“From now on, the motto of us three should be ‘All for one and one for all’”’ 


“Carried” said Mr. Gibney. ‘Any 
further business?” 

Once more McGuffey stood up. “Gentle- 
men and brothers of the syndicate’ he 
began, “I’n satisfied that the back-bitin’, 
the rag-chewin’, the scrappin’, the petty 
jealousies and general cussedness that 
characterized our lives on the old Maggie 
will not be duplicated on the Maggie JI. 
Them vicious days is gone forever, I hope, 
an’ from now on the motto of us three should 
be: 

All for one and one for all— 
United we stand, divided we fall. 

This earnest little speech, which came 
straight from the honest McGuffey’s heart, 
brought the tears to the commodore’s eyes. 
Under the inspiration of McGuffey’s un- 
selfish words, the glasses were refilled and 
all three pledged their friendship anew. 
As for Captain Scraggs, he was naturally of 
a cold and selfish disposition, and McGuf- 
fey’s toast appealed more to his brain than 
to his heart. Had he known what was to 
happen to him in the days to come and what 
that simple little motto was to mean in his 
particular case, it is doubtful if he would 
have tossed off his liquor as gaily as he did. 

“There’s one thing more that we mustn’t 
neglect” warned Mr. Gibney before the 


meeting broke up. ‘‘We’ve got to run this 
little vessel into some dog-hole where there’s 
a nice beach and smooth water, and change 
her name. I notice that her old name, 
Reina Maria, is screwed into her bows 
and across her stern in raised gilt letters, 
contrary to law and custom. We'll snip 
"em off, sandpaper every spot where there’s 
a letter and repaint it; after which we’ll rig 
up a stagin’ over her bows and stern, and 
cut her new name, ‘Maggie IJ,’ right into 
her plankin.’ Nobody’ll ever suspect her 
name’s been changed. I notice that the 
official letters and numbers cut into her 
main beam is F-C-P—gg57. I'll change 
that F to an E, the C to an O and the P to 
an R. A handy man with a wood chisel can 
do lots of things. He can change those nines 
to eights, the five to a six and the seven to 
a nine. I’ve seen it done before. Then 
we'll rig a foretopmast and a spinnaker 
boom on her, and bend a fisherman’s stay- 
sail. Nothing like it when you’re sailing a 
little off the wind. Scraggs, you have the 
papers of the old Maggie, and we all have 
our licenses regular enough. Dig up the 
old papers, Scraggsy, and I'll doctor ’em 
up to fit the Maggie JJ. As for our arma- 
ment, we’ll dismount the guns and stow ’em 
away in the hold until we get down on the 
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Colombian coast, and while we’re lying in 
Panama repairing the holes where my shots 
went through her, and puttin’ new planks 
in her decks where the old plankin’ has been 
scored by shrapnel, those paraqueets will 
think we’re as peaceful as chipmunks. 
Better look over your supplies, McGuffey, 
and see if there’s any paint aboard. I’d 
just as lief give the old girl a different dress 
before we drop anchor in Panama.” 

“Gib,” said Captain Scraggs earnestly, 
“T’ll keel-haul and skull-drag the man that 
says you ain’t got a great head.” 

“By the lord,” supplemented McGuffey, 
“you have.” 

The commodore smiled and tapped his 
frontal bone with his forefinger. ‘‘Imagi- 
nation, my lads, imagination,” he said, and 
reached for the last of the punch. 

Exactly three weeks from the date of the 
naval battle which took place off the Coro- 
nado islands, and whereby Mr. Gibney be- 
came commodore and managing owner of 
the erstwhile Mexican coast patrol schooner 
Reinz Maria, that vessel sailed out of the 
harbor of Panama completely rejuvenated. 
Not a scar on her shapely lines gave evidence 
of the sanguinary engagement through which 
she had passed. 

Mr. Gibney had her painted a creamy 
white, with a dark-blue water-line. She had 
had her bottom cleaned and scraped and the 
copper sheathing overhauled and patched up. 
Her sails had been overhauled, inspected and 
repaired wherever necessary, and in order to 
be on the safe side, Mr. Gibney, upon motion 
daly made by him and seconded by Mc- 
Guttey (to whom the seconding of the Gibney 
motions had developed into a habit), pur- 
chased an extra suit of new sails. The en- 
gines were overhauled by the faithful Mc- 
Guffey and a large store of distillate stored in 
the hold. Captain Scraggs, with his old- 
time aversion to expense, made a motion 
(which was seconded by McGuffey before he 
had taken time to censider its import) pro- 
viding for the abolition of the office of chief 
engineer while the Maggie IJ was under sail, 
at which time the chief ex-officio was to hold 
himself under the orders of the commodore 
and be transferred to the deck department 
if necessary. Mr. Gibney approved the 
measure and it went into effect. Only on 
entering or leaving a port, or in case of chase 
by an enemy, were the engines to be used, and 
McGuffey was warned to be extremely sov- 
ing of his distillate. 
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Mr. Gibney had made a splendid job of 
changing the vessel’s name, and as she chug- 
ged lazily out of Panama bay and lifted to 
the long ground-swell of the Pacific, it is 
doubtful if even her late Mexican com- 
mander would have recognized her. She 
was indeed a beautiful craft, and Commodore 
Gibney’s heart swelled with pride as he stood 
aft, conning the man at the wheel, and looked 
her over. It seemed like sacrilege now, when 
he reflected how he had trained the guns of 
the old Maggie on her that day off the Coro- 
nados, and it seemed to him now even a 
greater sacrilege to have brazenly planned to 
enter her as a privateer in the struggles of the 
republic of Colombia. The past tense is 
used advisedly, for that project was now en- 
tirely off, much to the secret delight of Cap- 
tain Scraggs, who, if the hero of one naval 
engagement, was not anxious to take part in 
another. In Panama the freebooters of the 
Maggie II learned that during Mr. Gibney’s 
absence on his filibustering trip the Colom- 
bian revolutionists had risen and struck their 
blow. After the fashion of a hot-headed and 
impetuous people, they had entered the con- 
test absolutely untrained. As a result, the 
war had lasted just two weeks, the leaders had 
been incontinently shot, and the white- 
winged dove of peace once more spread her 
pinions along the borders of the Gold Coast. 

Commodore Gibney was disgusted be- 
yond measure, and at a special meeting of the 
syndicate, called in the cabin of the Maggie 
II that same evening, it was finally decided 
that they should embark on an indefinite 
tra. ling cruise in the South Seas, or until such 
uliuie ds it seemed their services must be re- 
quired to free a downtrodden people from a 
tyrant’s yoke. 

Captain Scraggs and McGuffey had never 
been in the’ South Seas, but they had heard 
that a fair margin of profit was to be wrung 
from trade in copra, shell, cocoanuts and 
kindred tropical products. They so expressed 
themselves. To this suggestion, however, 
Commodore Gibney waved adeprecating paw. 

“Legitimate tradin’, boys,” he said, “‘is a 
nice, sane, healthy business, but the profits 
is slow. What we want is quick profits, and 
while it ain’t set down in black and white, 
one of the principal objects of this syndicate 
is to lead a life of wild adventure. In tradin’, 
there ain’t no adventure to speak of. We 
ought to do a little blackbirdin’, or raid some 
of those Jap pearl fisheries off the northern 
coast of Formosa.” 
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“But we'll be chased by real gunboats if we 
do that” objected Captain Scraggs. ‘Those 
Brith and Jap gunboats shoot to kill. Can’t 
you think of somethin’ else, Gib?” 

“Well,” said Mr. Gibney, “for a starter, I 
can. Suppose we just head straight for 
Kandavu island in the Fijis and scheme 
around for a cargo of black coral? It’s only 
worth about fifty dollars a pound. Kandavu 
lays somewhere in latitude 22 south, longi- 
tude 178 west, and when I was there last it 
was fair reekin’ with cannibal savages. But 
there’s tons of black coral there, and nobody’s 
ever been able to sneak in and get away with 
it. Every time a boat used to land at Kan- 
davu, the native niggers would have a white- 
man stew down on the beach, and it’s got so 
that skippers give the island a wide berth.” 

“Gib, my dear boy,” chattered Captain 
Scraggs, “I’m a man of peace and I -I -” 

“Scraggsy, old stick-in-the-mud,” said Mr. 
Gibney, laying an affectionate hand on the 
skipper’s shoulder, “you’re nothin’ of the 
sort. You’re a fightin’ tarantula, and no- 
body knows it better’n Adelbert P. Gibney. 
I’ve seen you in action, Scraggsy. Remem- 
ber that. It’s all right for you to say you’re 
a man of peace and advise me and McGuffey 
to keep out of the track of trouble, but we 
know that away down low you're goin’ 
around lookin’ for blood, and that once you’re 
up agin the enemy, you never bat an eyelash. 
Eh, McGuffey?” 

McGuffey nodded; whereupon, Captain 
Scraggs, making but a poor effort to conceal 
the pleasure which Mr. Gibney’s rude com- 
pliment afforded him, turned to the rail, 
glanced seaward, and started to walk away 
to attend to some trifling detail connected 
with the boat falls. 

“All right, Gib, my lad,” he said, affecting 
to resign himself to the inevitable, “have it 
your own way. You’re a commodore and 
I’m only a plain captain, but I’ll foller wher- 
ever you lead. I'll go as far as the next man 
and we'll glom that black coral if we have to 
slaughter every man, woman and child on 
the island. Only, when we’re sizzlin’ in a 
pot don’t you up and say I never warned you, 
because I did. How dy’e propose intimida- 
tin’ the natives, Gib?” 

“Scraggsy,”’ said the commodore solemnly, 
“we’ve waged a private war agin a friendly 
nation, licked ’em and helped ourselves to 
their ship. We’ve changed her name and 
rig and her official number and letters and 
we're sailin’ under bogus papers. That 


makes us pirates, and that old Maggie 
burgee floatin’ at the fore ain’t nothin’ more 
nor less than the Jolly Roger. All right! 
Let’s be pirates. Who cares? When we 
slip into N’galao harbor we'll invite the 
king and his head men aboard for dinner. 
We'll get ’em drunk, clap ’em in double 
irons and surrender ’em to their weepin’ 
subjects when they’ve filled the hold of the 
Maggie II with black coral. If they refuse 
to come aboard we’ll shell the bush with 
that long six and the Maxim rapid-fire guns 
we’ve got below decks. That’ll scare ’em 
so they’ll leave us alone and we can help 
ourselves to the coral.” 

Scraggs’ cold blue eyes glistened. ‘Lord, 
Gib,” he murmured, ‘“‘you’ve got a head.” 

“Like playin’ post-office” was McGuffey’s 
comment. 

The commodore smiled. “I thought you 
boys would see it that way. Now tomorrow 
I’m going ashore to buy three divin’ outfits 
and lay in a big stock of provisions for the 
voyage. In the meantime, while the car- 
penters are gettin’ the ship into shape, we’ll 
leave the first mate in charge while we go 
ashore and have a good time. I’ve seen 
worse places than Panama.” 

As a result of this conference Mr. Gib- 
ney’s suggestions were acted upon, and they 
contrived to make their brief stay in Panama 
very agreeable. They inspected the work 
on the canal, marveled at the stupendous 
engineering in the Culebra cut, drank a 
little, gambled a little. McGuffey whipped 
a bartender. He was ordered arrested, and 
six spiggoty little policemen, sent to arrest 
him, were also thrashed. The reserves were 
called out and a riot ensued. Mr. Gibney, 
following the motto of the syndicate, i. e. 

All for one and one for all— 

United we stand, divided we fall, 
mixed in the conflict and presently found 
himself in durance vile. Captain Scraggs, 
luckily, forgot the motto and escaped, but 
inasmuch as he was on hand next morning 
to pay a fine of thirty pesos levied against 
each of the culprits, he was instantly for- 
given. Mr. Gibney vowed that if a United 
States cruiser didn’t happen to be lying in 
the roadstead, he would have shelled the 
town in retaliation. 

But eventually the days passed, and the 
Maggie II, well found and ready for sea, 
shook out her sails to a fair breeze and 
sailed away for Kandavu. She kept well to 
the southwest until she struck the southeast 
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trades, when she swung around on her 
course, headed straight for her destination. 
It was a pleasant voyage, devoid of incident, 
and the health of all hands was excellent. 
Mr.Gibney took daily observations, and was 
particular to make daily entries in his log when 
he, Scraggs and McGuffey were not playing 
cribbage, a game of which all three were 
passionately fond. 

On the afternoon of the twenty-ninth day 
after leaving Panama, the lookout in the 
fore-cross-trees reported land. Through 
his glasses Mr. Gibney made out a cluster 
of tall palms at the southerly end of the 
island, and as the schooner held lazily on 
her course he could make out the white 
breakers foaming over the reefs that guarded 
the entrance to the harbor. 

“That’s Kandavu all right,” announced 
the commodore. “I was there in ’87 with 
Bull McGinty in the schooner Dashin’ 
Wave. There’s the entrance to the harbor, 
with the Esk reefs to the north and the Pearl 
reefs to the south. The channel’s very 
narrow—not more than three cables, if it’s 
that, but there’s plenty of water and a good 
muddy bottom that'll hold. McGuffey, 
lad, better run below and tune up your en- 
gines. It’s too dangerous a passage on an 
ebb-tide for a sailin’ vessel, so we'll run in 
under the power. Scraggsy, stand by and 
when I give the word have your crew shorten 
sail.” 

Within a few minutes a long white streak 
opened up in the wake of the schooner, an- 
nouncing that McGuffey’s engines were 
doing duty, and a nice breeze springing up 
two points aft the beam, the Maggie heeled 
over and fairly flew through the water. 
Mr. Gibney smiled an ecstatic smile as he 
took the wheel and guided the schooner 
through the channel. He rounded her up 
in twelve fathoms, and within five minutes 
every stitch of canvas was clewed down 
hard and fast. The sun was setting as they 
dropped anchor, and Mr. Gibney had lan- 
terns hung along the rail so that it would be 
impossible for any craft to approach the 
schooner and board her without being seen. 
Also the watch on deck that night carried 
Mauser rifles, six-shooters and cutlasses. 
Mr. Gibney was taking no chances. 


“Now, boys,” announced Commodore 
Gibney, as he sat at the head of the officers’ 
mess at breakfast next morning, “there’ll 
be a lot of canoes paddling off to visit us 
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within the hour, so whatever you do, don’t 
allow more than two of these cannibals 
aboard the schooner at the same time. 
Make ’em keep their weapons in the canoes 
with ’em, and at the first sign of trouble 
shoot ’em down like dogs. It may be that 
these precautions ain’t necessary, but when 
I was here twenty years ago it was all the 
rage to kill a white man and eat him. May- 
be times has changed, but the harbor ard 
the coast looks just as wild and lonely as 
they ever did, and I didn’t see no sign of 
missionary when we dropped hook last 
night. So don’t take no chances.” 

All hands promised that they would take 
extreme care, to the end that their precious 
persons might remain intact, so Mr. Gibney 
finished his cup of coffee at a gulp and went 
on deck. 

The Kandavu aborigines were not long in 
putting in an appearance. Even as Mr. 
Gibney came on deck, half a dozen canoes 
shot out from the beach. Mr. Cibney im- 
mediately piped all hands on deck, armed 
them and nonchalantly awaited the ap- 
proach of what might or might not turnout 
to be an enemy. 

When the flotilla was within pistol shot of 
the schooner, Mr. Gibney stepped to the rail 
and motioned them back. Immediately the 
natives ceased paddling, and a wild-looking 
fellow stocd up in the forward canoe. After 
the manner of his kind he had all his life 
soused his head in lime-water, when making 
his savage toilette, and as a result his shock 
of black hair stood on end and bulged out 
like a crowded hayrick. He was naked, of 
course, and in his hand he held a huge war 
club. 

“That feller’d eat a rattlesnake” gasped 
Captain Scraggs. “Shoot him, Gib, if he 
bats an eye.” 

“Shut up,” said the commodore a trifle 
testily; “that’s the number-one nigger, who 
does the talkin’. Hello, boy.” 

“Hello, cap’n,” replied the savage, and 
salaamed gravely. “You likee buy chicken, 
buy pig. Maybe you say come ’board, I 
talk. Me very good friend white master.” 

“Bless my sweet-scented soul!” gasped the 
commodore. “What won’t them mission- 
aries do next? Cut off my ears if this nigger 
ain’t civilized!” He beckoned to the canoe 
and it shot alongside, and its brown crew 
came climbing over the rail of the Maggie I. 

Mr. Gibney met the spokesman at the rail 
and they rubbed noses very solemnly, after 
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Captain Scraggs stuck out his hand and shook briskly with the native 


the manner of salutation in Kandavu. Cap- 
tain Scraggs bustled forward, full of im- 
portance. 

“Tnterduce me, Gib,” he said amiably, 
and then, while Mr. Gibney favored him 
with a sour glance, Captain Scraggs stuck 
out his hand and shook briskly with the 
native. 

“Happy to make your acquaintance” he 
said. ‘“Scraggs is my name, sir. Shake 
hands with McGuffey, our chief engineer. 
Hope you left -all the folks at home well. 
What’d you say your name was?” 

The islander hadn’t said his name was 
anything, but he grinned now and replied 
that it was Tabu-Tabu. 

“Well, my bucko,” muttered McGuffey, 
who always drew the color line, ‘I’m glad to 
hear that. But you ain’t the only thing that’s 
taboo around this packet. You can jest 
check that war club with the first mate, 
pendin’ our better acquaintance. Hand it 
over, you black beggar, or I’ll hit you a swat 
in the ear that’ll hurt all your relations. And 
hereafter, Scraggsy, just keep your nigger 
friends to yourself. I ain’t waxin’ effusive 
over this savage, and it’s agin my principles 
ever to shake hands with a colored man. 
This chap’s a damned ugly customer, and 
you take my word for it.” 

Tabu-Tabu grinned again, walked to the 


rail and tossed his war club down into the 
canoe. 

“Me good missionary boy” he said rather 
humbly. 

“McGuffey, my dear boy,” protested 
Captain Scraggs, “don’t be so doggone rude. 


You might have hurt this poor lad’s feelin’s. 


Of course he’s only a simple native nigger, 
but even a dawg has feelin’s. You ——”’ 

“A-r-r-r-h!” snarled McGuffey. 

“You two belay talkin’ and snappin’ at 
each other,’”’ commanded Mr. Gibney, ‘an’ 
leave all bargainin’ to me. This boy is all 
right and we'll get along first rate if you two 
just haul ship and do somethin’ useful be- 
sides buttin’ in on your superior officer. 
Come along, Tabu-Tabu. Makee little eat 
down in cabin. You talkee captain.” 

It was half an hour before Mr. Gibney 
came on deck with Tabu-Tabu. The.-latter 
immediately salaamed and took his de- 
parture. 

“Gib, my dear boy,” sputtered Captain 
Scraggs, bursting with curiosity, ‘“whatever’s 
in the wind?” 

‘““Money—fortune,” said Mr. Gibney sol- 
emnly. 

McGuffey edged up and eyed the commo- 
dore seriously. “Sure there ain’t a little 
fightin’ mixed up in it?” he asked. 

“Not a bit of it” replied Mr. Gibney. 
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“You're as safe on Kandavu as if you was in 
church. This Tabu kid is sort of prime 
minister to the king, with a heap of influence 
at court. The crew of a British cruiser stole 
him for a galley police when he was a kid, 
anl he got civilized and learned to talk 
Faglish. He was a cannibal in them days, 
bui the chaplain aboard showed him how 
foolish it was to do such things, and finally 
Tabu-Tabu got religion and asked as a spe- 
cial favor to be allowed to return to Kandavu 
to civilize his people. As a result of Tabu- 
Tabu’s efforts, he tells me the king has con- 
cluded that when he eats a white man he’s 
flyin’ in the face of his own interests, and 
most generally a gunboat comes along in a 
few months and shells the bush, and—well, 
anyhow, there ain’t been a barbecue on 
Kandavu for ten years. It’s a capital crime 
to eat a man now, and punishable by boilin’ 
the offender alive in palm oil.” 

“Well,” rumbled McGuffey, “this Tabu- 
Tabu don’t look much like a preacher, if you 
ask me. But how about this black coral?” 

“Oh, I’ve ribbed up a deal with him” said 
Mr. Gibney. “He'll see that we get all the 
trade we can lug away. We're the first ves- 
sel that’s touched here in two years, and they 
have a thunderin’ lot of stuf on hand. Tabu’s 
gone ashore to talk the king into doin’ busi- 
ness with us. If he consents, we’ll have him 
and Tabu-Tabu and three or four of the sub- 
chiefs aboard for dinner, or else he’ll invite 
us ashore for a big feed, and we'll have to go.” 

“Supposin’ this king don’t care to have 
any truck with us?” inquired McGuffey anx- 
iously. 

“In that case, Mac,” replied the commo- 
dore with a smile, ‘‘we’ll just naturally shell 
him out of house and home.” 

“Well, then,” said McGuffey, “let’s get 
the guns ready. Somethin’ tells me these 
people ain’t to be trusted, and I’m tellin’ you 
right now, Gib, I won’t sleep well tonight un- 
less them two quarter gatlings and the 
Maxim-Vickers rapid-fire guns is mounted 
and ready for business.” 

“All right, Mac,” replied Mr. Gibney, in 
the tone one uses when humoring a baby. 
“Set ’em up if it’ll make you feel more cheer- 
ful. Still, I don’t see why you want to go 
actin’ so foolish over nothin’.” 

“Well, Gib,” replied the engineer, “I may 
be crazy, but I ain’t no fool, and if there’s a 
dead whale around the ship, I can come 
pretty near smellin’ it. I tell you, Gib, 
that Tabu-Tabu nigger had a look in his 
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eye for all the world like a cur dug lickin’ a 
bone. I ain’t takin’ no chances. My old 
man used to say: ‘Bart—the old man 
always called me Bart—Bart, whatever you 
do, allers have an anchor out to windward.’ ” 

“By the left hind leg of the Great Sacred 
Bull,” snapped Captain Scraggs, “if you 
ain’t enough to precipitate war.” 

“War,” replied McGuffey, ‘is my long 
suit—particularly war with native niggers. 
I just naturally crave to punch the ear of 
anything darker than a Portugee. Remem- 
ber how I cleaned out the police department 
of Panama?” 

“Mount the guns if you’re goin’ to, Mac. 
If not, for the love of the lord, don’t be 
demoralizin’ the crew with this talk of war. 
All I ask is that you set the guns up after 
I’ve finished my business here with Tabu- 
Tabu. He’s been on a war vessel, and 
knows what guns are, and if he saw you 
mountin’ them it might break up our friendly 
relations. He'll think we don’t trust him.” 

“Well, we don’t” replied McGuffey dog- 
gedly. 

“Well, we do” snapped Captain Scraggs. 

There is always something connected 
with the use of that pronoun of kings, 
which eats like a canker at the heart of men 
of the McGuffey breed. That cfficer now 
spat on the deck, in defiance of the rules 
and his superior officers, and glared at Cap- 
tain Scraggs. 

“Speak for yourself, you miserable little 
wart” he roared. “If you include me on 
that cannibal’s visitin’ list, and go to con- 
tradictin’ me agin, I’ll—” 

“Mac,” interrupted Mr. Gibney angrily, 
“control yourself. It’s agin the rules to have 
rag-chewin’ and backbitin’ on the Maggie 
II. Remember our motto: ‘All for one 
and one for all’—” 

“Here comes that sneakin’, bushy-headed 
murderer back to the vessel,” interrupted 
McGuffey. ‘I wonder what devilment he’s 
up to now?” 

Mr. McGuffey was partly right, for in a 
few minutes Tabu-Tabu came alongside, 
climbed aboard and salaamed. Mr. Gibney, 
fearful of McGuffey’s inability to control his 
antipathy for the race, beckoned Captain 
Scraggs and Tabu-Tabu to follow him 
down into the cabin. Meanwhile, McGuf- 
fey contented himself by parading back- 
ward and forward across the fo’castle head, 
with a Mauser rifle in the hollow of his arm 
and his person fairly bristling with pistols 
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and cutlasses. Whenever one of the flotilla 
of canoes hove to at a respectful distance, 
showed signs of crossing an imaginary dead- 
line drawn by McGuffey, he would point 
his rifle at them and swear horribly. He 
scowled at Tabu-Tabu when that individual 
finally emerged from the conference with 
Mr. Gibney and Scraggs and went over the 
side to his we iting canoe. 

“Well, what’s in the wind this time?” 
inquired McGuffey. 

“We're invited to a big feed with the 
king of Kandavu,” replied Captain Scraggs, 
as happy as a boy. ‘Hop into a clean suit 
of ducks, Mac, and come along. Gib’s 
goin’ to broach a little keg of liquor and 
we'll make a night of it.” 

“Good lord,” groaned McGuffey, “does 
the man think I’m low enough to eat with 
niggers?” 

‘“‘Leave him to his own devices” said Mr. 
Gibney indulgently. ‘‘Mac’s just as Scotchy 
as if he’d been born in Glasgow instead of 
his old man. Nobody yet overcome the 
prejudice of a Scotchman, so we'll do the 
honors ourself, Scraggsy, old skittles, and 
leave Mac in charge of the ship.” 

“Mind you’re both back at a seasonable 
hour” warned McGuffey. “If you ain’t, 
I’ll suspect mischief and— say! Gib! 
Well, what’s the use talkin’ to a man with 


an imagination? Only if I have to go ashore . 


after you two, those islanders’ll date time 
from my visit, and don’t you forget it.” 

It was nearing four o’clock that afternoon 
when Commodore Gibney and his navigat- 
ing officer, Captain Scraggs, both faultlessly 
arrayed in Panama hats, white ducks, white 
canvas shoes, cut low, showing pink silk 
socks, and wearing broad, black silken 
sashes around their waists, climbed over 
the side into the whaleboat and were rowed 
ashore in a manner befitting their rank. 
McGuffey stood at the rail and jeered them, 
for his democratic soul could take no cogni- 
zance of form or ceremony to a cannibal 
king, or at least a king but recently delivered 
from cannibalism. 

Upon arrival at the beach the two adven- 
turers were met by a contingent of frightful- 
looking savages, bearing long spears. As 
the procession formed around the two guests 
of honor and plunged into the bush, bound 
for the king’s wari, two island maidens 
marched behind the two sea dogs, waving 
huge palm-leaf fans, the better to make the 
passage a cool and comfortable one. 
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“By the gods of war, Gib, my dear boy,” 
said the delighted Captain Scraggs, “but 
this is class, eh, Gib?” 

“Every time” responded the commodore. 
“If that chuckle-headed McGuffey only 
had the sense to come along he might be 
enjoyin’ himself too. You must be dignified, 
Scraggsy, old salamander. Remember that 
you’re bigger an’ better’n anyking, because 
you’re an American citizen. Be dignified 
by all means. These people are sensitive 
and peculiar, and that’s why we haven’t 
taken any weapons with us. If they thought 
we doubted their hospitality they’d have 
the court bouncer heave us out of town 
before you could say Jack Robinson.” 

“T’d love to see them giving the bounce to 
McGuffey” said Captain Scraggs musingly. 
Mr. Gibney had a swift mental picture of 
such a proceeding and chuckled happily. 
Had he been permitted a glance at McGuf- 
fey at that moment, he might have observed 
that worthy sweltering in the heat of the 
forward hold of the Maggie II, for he was 
busy getting his guns on deck. From 
which it will readily be deduced that B. 
McGuffey, Esquire, was following the ad- 
vice of his paternal ancestor and getting an 
anchor out to windward. 

One might go on at great length and de- 
scribe the triumphal entry of Commodore 
Gibney and Captain Scraggs into the capi- 
tal of Kandavu; of how the king, an under- 
sized, shriveled old savage, stuck his bushy 
head out the window of his bungalow when 
he saw the procession coming; of how a 
minute later he advanced into the space in 
the center of his wari, where in the olden 
days the populace was wont to gather for 
its cannibal orgies; how he greeted his 
distinguished visitors with the most pro- 
digious rubbing of noses seen in those 
parts for many a day; of the feast that 
followed; of the fowls and pigs that gar- 
nished the festive board, not omitting the 
keg of Three Star thoughtfully provided by 
Mr. Gibney. 

Tabu-Tabu acted as interpreter and 
everything went swimmingly until Tabu- 
Tabu, his hospitality doubtless strengthened 
by frequent libations of the Elixir of Life, 
begged Mr. Gibney to invite the balance of 
his crew ashore for the feast. Mr. Gibney, 
himself rather illuminated by this time, 
thought it might not be a bad idea. 

“Tt’s a rotten shame, Scraggsy,” he said, 
“to think of that fool McGuffey not bein’ 
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here to enjoy himself. I’m goin’ to send a 
note out to him by one of Tabu-Tabu’s 
boys, askin’ him once more to come ashore, 
or to let the first mate and one or two of the 
seamen come if Mac still refuses to be 
civil.” 

“Good idea, Gib,”’ said Captain Scraggs, 
his mouth full of roast chicken and yams. 
So Mr. Gibney tore a leaf out of his pocket 
memorandum book, scrawled a note to Mc- 
Guffey and handed it to Tabu-Tabu, who 
at once dispatched a messenger with it to 
the Maggie II. 

Within half an hour the messenger re- 
turned. He was wildly excited and poured 
a torrent of native gibberish into the at- 
tentive ears of Tabu-Tabu and the king. 
He pointed several times to the point of his 
jaw, rubbed the small of his back and once 
he touched his nose; whereupon Mr. Gibney 
was aware that the said organ had a slight 
list to port, and he so informed Captain 
Scraggs. Neither of the gentlemen had the 
slightest trouble in arriving at the correct 
solution of the mystery. The royal mes- 
senger had been incontinently kicked over- 
board by B. McGuffey, Esquire. 

Tabu-Tabu’s wild eyes glittered and grew 
wilder and wilder as the messenger reported 
the indignity thus heaped upon him. The 
king scowled at Captain Scraggs, and Mr. 
Gibney was suddenly aware that goose- 
flesh was breaking out on the backs of his 
sturdy legs. He had a haunting sensation 
that he had not only crawled into a hole, 
but that he had pulled the entire aperture 
in after him. For the first time he began to 
fear that he had been too precipitate, and 
with the thought it occurred to the gallant 
commodore that he would be much safer 
back on the decks of the Maggie II. Al- 
ways crafty and imaginative, however, Mr. 
Gibney came quickly to the front with an 
excuse for getting back to the ship. He 
stepped quickly toward the little group 
around the outraged royal ambassador, and 
inquired the cause of the disturbance. 
Quivering with rage, Tabu-Tabu informed 
him of what had occurred. 

Mr. Gibney’s rage, of course, knew no 
bounds. Nevertheless, he did not have to 
simulate his rage, for he was truly furious. 
When he cculd control his emotions, he re- 
quested Tabu-Tabu to inform the king that 
he, Gibney, accompanied by Captain 
Scraggs, would forthwith repair to the 
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schooner and then and there flay the offend- 
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ing McGuffey within an inch of his life. 
Suiting the action to the word, Mr. Gibney 
called to Captain Scraggs to follow him, and 
started for the beach. 

As Captain Scraggs arose, a trifle un- 
steadily, from his seat, a black hand reached 
around him from the rear and closed over 
his mouth. Now, Captain Scraggs was well 
versed in the rough-and-tumble tactics of 
the San Francisco waterfront; hence, when 
he felt a long pair of arms closing over his 
neck from the rear, he merely stooped and 
whirled his opponent over his head. In 
that instant his mouth was free, and clear 
above the shouting and the tumult rose his 
frenzied shriek for help. Mr. Gibney 
whirled with the speed and agility of a pan- 
ther, just in time to dodge a blow from a 
war club. His fist collided with the jaw of 
Tabu-Tabu, and down went that savage as 
if pole-axed. 

Pandemonium broke loose at once. Cap- 
tain Scraggs, after his single shriek for help, 
broke from the circle of savages and fled 
like a frightened rabbit for the beach. One 
of the natives hurled a rock at him. The 
missile took Scraggs in the back of the head, 
and he instantly curled up in a heap. 

“Scraggsy’s dead” thought the horrified 
Gibney, and sprang at the king. In that 
moment it came to Mr. Gibney to sell out 
dearly, and if he could dispose of the king, 
he felt that Scraggs’ death would be avenged. 
In an instant the commodore’s great arms 
had closed around the king, and with the 
helpless monarch in his grizzly bear grip, 
Mr. Gibney backed up against the nearest 
bungalow. A fringe of spears threatened 
him in front, but for the moment he was 
safe behind, and the king’s body protected 
him. Whenever one of the savages made a 
jab at Mr. Gibney, Mr. Gibney gave the 
king a boa-constrictor squeeze, and the 
monarch howled. 

“T’ll squeeze him to death” panted Mr. 
Gibney to Tabu-Tabu when that individual 
had managed to pick himself up. “Let me 
go, or I’ll kill your king.” 

The answer was an earthenware pot which 
crashed down on Mr. Gibney’s head from a 
window in the bungalow behind him. He 
sagged forward and fell on his face with the 
gasping king in his arms. 


On board the Maggie I], B. McGuffey, 
Esquire, had just gotten into position the 
Maxim-Vickers ‘‘pom-pom”’ gun on top of 
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In an instant the commodore's great arms had closed around the king, and with the helpless monarch 
in his grizzly bear grip, Mr. Gibney backed up against the nearest bungalow 


the house. The last bolt that held it in 
place had just been screwed tight, when 
clear and shrill over the tops of the jungle 
and across the still surface of the little bay, 
there fivated to McGufiey’s ears the single 
word: 

“Help Aga 

McGuffey leaned against the gun, and for 
the moment he was as weak as a child. 
“Gawd,” he muttered, “that was Scraggsy 
and they’re a-goin’ toeat him up. Oh, Gib, 
Gib, old man, why wouldn’t you listen to 
me? Now they’ve got you, and what in 
blazes I’m going to do to get you back, 
dead or alive, I dunno.” 

McGuffey could hear the cries and gen- 
eral uproar from the wari, though he could 
not see what was taking place. In a min- 
ute or two, however, all was once more 
silent, silence having descended on the 
scene simultaneously with the descent of the 
earthenware pot on Mr. Gibney’s head. 

“Tt’s all over” said McGuffey sadly to 
the mate. ‘“They’ve killed ’em both.” 
Whereupon B. McGuffey, Esquire, sat down 
on the cabin ventilator, pulled out a bandana 
handkerchief and wept into it, for his honest 
Scotch heart was breaking. 

It was fully half an hour before poor Mc- 
Guffey could pull himself together, and when 


he did, his grief was superseded by a fit of 
rage that was terrible to behold. 

“Step lively, you blasted scum of the 
seas,” he bawled to the mate, and the crew 
gathered around the gun. “Lug up a case 


“of ammunition and we’ll shell that bush un- 


til even a parrot won’t be left alive in it.” 

“Aye, aye, sir,’ responded the crew to a 
man, and sprang to their task. 

“T’m an old navy gunner” said the first 
mate quietly. “I'll handle the gun. With a 
‘pom-pom’ gun it’s just like playing a garden 
hose on them, only it’s half-pound shrapnel 
instead of water. I can search out every 
nook and cranny on the coast of this island. 
Those guns are sighted up to 4,000 yards.” 

“Kill ’em all,” raved McGuffey. “Kill all 
the blasted niggers.” 


When Mr. Gibney fell under the impact 
of the earthenware pot he was only par- 
tially stunned. As he tried to struggle to 
his feet, half a dozen hands were laid on him 
and in a trice he was lifted and carried back 
of the wari to a clear space where a dozen 
heavy teakwood posts stood in a row about 
four feet apart. Mr. Gibney was quickly 
stripped of his clothing and bound hand and 
foot to one of these posts. Three minutes 
later another delegation of cannibals 
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arrived, bearing the limp body of Captain 
Scraggs, whom they bound in similar 
fashion to the post beside Mr. Gibney. 
Scraggs was very pale and bloody, but con- 
scious, and his pale-blue eyes were flicker- 
ing like a snake’s. 

“‘What’s—what’s—the meanin’ of this, 
Gib?” he gasped. 

“It means,” replied the commodore, 
“that it’s all off but the shouting with me 
and you, Scraggsy. This fellow Tabu- 
Tabu is a damned traitor, and his people are 
still cannibals. He’s the decoy to get white 
men ashore. They schemed to treat us 
nice and be friendly until they could get the 
whole crew ashore, or enough of them to 
leave the ship helpless, and then—O Gawd, 
Scraggsy, old man, can you ever forgive me 
for gettin’ you into this?” 

Captain Scraggs hung his head and quiv- 
ered like a hooked fish. 

“Will they—eat—us?” he 
finally. 

Mr. Gibney did not answer, only Cap- 
tain Scraggs looked into his horrified eyes 
and read the verdict. 

“Die game, Scraggsy” was all Mr. Gibney 
could say. ‘‘Don’t show the white feather.” 

“Dy’e think McGuffey could hear us from 
here if we was to yell for help?” inquired 
Captain Scraggs hopefully. 

“Don’t yelp, for Gawd’s sake” implored 
Mr. Gibney. ‘We got ourselves into this, 
so let’s pay the fiddler ourselves. If we let 
out one yip and McGuffey hears it, he’ll 
come ashore with his crew and tackle this 
outfit, even if he knows he’ll get killed. And 
that’s just what will happen to him if he 
comes. Let poor Mac stay aboard. When 
we don’t come back, he’ll know it’s all off, 
and if he has time to think over it he'll real- 
ize that it would be foolish to try to do any- 
thing. But right now Mac’s mad as a wet 
hen, and if we holler for help—Scraggsy, 
please don’t holler. Die game.” 

Captain Scraggs turned his terrified glance 
on Mr. Gibney’s tortured face. Scraggs was 
certainly a coward at heart, but there was 
something in Mr. Gibney’s unselfishness 
that touched a spot in his hard nature—a 
something he never knew he possessed. He 
bowed his head and two big tears stole down 
his weatherbeaten face. 

“God bless you, Gib, my dear boy,” he 
said brokenly. ‘‘You’re a man.” 

At this juncture the king came up and 
thoughtfully felt of Captain Scraggs in the 
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short ribs, while Tabu-Tabu calculated the 
precise amount of luscious tissue on Mr. 
Gibney’s well upholstered frame. 

‘““Bimeby we eat white man” said Tabu- 
Tabu cheerfully. 

“If you eat me, you bloody-handed beg- 
gar,” snapped Captain Scraggs, “I’ll pizen 
you. I’ve chawed tobacco all my life, and 
my meat’s as bitter as wormwood.” 

It was too funny to hear Scraggs jesting 
withdeath. Mr. Gibney forgot hisown mental 
agony and roared with laughter in Tabu- 
Tabu’s face. The cannibal stood off a few 
feet and looked searchingly in the commo- 
dore’s eyes. He was not used to the brand 
of white man who could laugh under such 
circumstances, and he suspected treachery 
of some kind. He hurried over to join the 
king and the two held a hurried conversa- 
tion. Asa result of their conference, a huge 
savage was called over and given some in- 
structions. Tabu-Tabu handed him a war 
club and Mr. Gibney, rightly conjecturing 
that this was the official executioner, bowed 
his head and waited for the blow. 

It came, sooner than he expected. The 
earth seemed to rise up and smite Adelbert 
P. Gibney across the face. There was a 
roar, as of an explosion in his ears, and he 
fell forward on his face. He had a con- 
fused notion that when he fell the post came 
with him. 

For nearly a minute he lay there, semi- 
conscious, and then something warm, drip- 
ping across his face, roused him. He moved, 
and found that his feet were free, though his 
hands were still bound to the post, which lay 
extended along his back. He rolled over 
and glanced up. Captain Scraggs still hung 
to his post, only his mouth was wide open 
and it seemed to Mr. Gibney that Captain 
Scraggs was shrieking. By degrees the 
bells quit ringing in the commodore’s ears, 
and this is what he heard Captain Scraggs 
yelling: 

“Oh, you McGuffey. Oh, you bully 
Scotch terrier. Soak it to ’em, Mac. Kill 
the beggars. You’ve got a dozen of ’em 
already. Plug away, you good old hunk of 
oatmeal.” 

Mr. Gibney was now himself once more. 
He struggled to his feet, and as he did some- 
thing burst ten feet away and a little fleecy 
cloud of smoke obscured his vision for a 
moment. Then he understood. McGuffey 
had a rapid-fire gun trained on the wari, and 
the savages, with frightful yells, were #-~~~ 
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madly from the shrapnel. Half a dozen of 
them lay dead and wounded close by. 

“Hooray,” yelled Mr. Gibney, and dashed 
at the post which held Captain Scraggs pris- 
oner. He struck it a powerful blow with 
his shoulder and Scraggs and the post 
crashed to the ground. In an instant Mr. 
Gibney was on his knees, tearing at Scraggs’ 
rope shackles with-his teeth. Five minutes 
later Captain Scraggs’ hands were free. Out 
came his pocket-knife and with a slash he 
freed his ankles and the cords which bound 
Mr. Gibney’s hands. 

All the time the shells from the Maggie I 
were bursting around them every second or 
two, and it seemed as if they must be killed 
before they could make their escape. 

“Beat it, Scraggsy” yelled Mr. Gibney. 
He stood and picked up a war club. “Arm 
yourself, Scraggsy. Take a spear. We may 
have a little fighting to do on the beach” he 
yelled. Captain Scraggs helped himself to 
a loose spear, and side by side they raced 
through the jungle for the beach. 

As they tore along through the jungle 
path, Mr. Gibney’s good right eye (his left 
was obscured) detected two savages crouch- 
ing behind a clump of cocoa-palms. 

“There’s the king and Tabu-Tabu” 
yelled Scraggs. ‘‘Let’s round the beggars up.” 

“Sure,” responded the commodore. 
‘“‘We’ll need ’em for hostages if we’re to get 
that black coral. We'll turn ’em over to 
McGuffey.” 


“T’d better ease up a minute, sir” said the 
“The gun’s get- 


mate to Mr. McGuffey. 
ting fearful hot.” 
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“Let her melt,” raved McGuffey, “but 
keep her workin’ for all she’s worth. I'll 
have revenge for Gib’s death, or—suffering 
macrerel!”’ 

McGuffey once more sat down on the 
cabin ventilator. He pointed dumbly to 
the beach, and there, paddling off to the 
Maggie II, were two cannibals and two 
white men in a canoe. Five minutes later 
they came alongside. McGuffey met them 
at the rail, and he smiled and licked his 
lower lip as the trembling monarch and his 
prime minister, in response to a severe ap- 
plication of Mr. Gibney’s hands and feet, 
came flying over the rail. Mr. Gibney and 
Captain Scraggs followed. 

“1’m much obliged to you, Mac,” said 
Mr. Gibney, striving bravely to appear 
jaunty. ‘One of your first shots came be- 
tween my legs and cut the rope that held me, 
and banged me and the post I was tied to 
all over the lot. A fragment of the shell 
appears to have taken away part of my ear, 
but I guess I’ll recover. We’re pretty well 
shook up, Mac, old socks, and a jolt of 
whisky would be in order after you’ve put 
the irons on these two villains.” 

“You’re two nice bloody-lookin’ villains, 
ain’t you?” was McGuffey’s comment, as he 
surveyed the late arrivals. 

“Which two do you mean?” inquired Mr. 


_ Gibney, with a touch of asperity in his tones. 


“J dunno” replied McGuffey. “It’s 
pretty hard to distinguish between niggers 
and folks that goesto work an’ eats with’em.” 

“Mac,” said Captain Scraggs severely, 
“‘you’re prejudiced.” 

















THE RED CAR OF EMPIRE 


By RUFUS STEELE 
Author of: The Personal Conductor 


HY is Los Angeles? 
W Anybody anywhere would at- 
tempt to answer the question. 
There is not another American city about 
which so many persons who have and 
haven’t seen it are ready to talk to you. I 
wanted, however, an answer that I could 
see as well as hear. So I went to Los An- 
geles. Everybody on Spring street seemed 
so full of the business of pleasure or the 
pleasure of business that I disliked to stop 
him to put my query. That night I gave 
the box-office of the Mason theater two 
dollars in the hope that chance would guide 
me to a seat next to somebody with both 
the knowledge and the time to talk. Be- 
tween acts I turned to the man in the ad- 
joining chair. A glance told me he was 
Eastern born. 

“You're a stranger’’ I said to him in some 
disappointment. 

“Guess again” he suggested. “I’m a na- 
tive by adoption.” 

“Tell me, then, why is Los Angeles?” 

“There are very many reasons.” 

“Name the best one you know”’ I coaxed. 

“Myself!” 

“Why are you a reason?” 

“Oh, I have to be. I insist upon living 
in the woods, aad, being a shoe-merchant, 
I have to keep my store in a city. You see, 
I like to go to sleep with the mocking-bird 
singing to me, and at the same iime I want 
to be able to go to the theater two nights a 
week. I couldn’t do all these seemingly 
inconsistent things anywhere else in Amer- 
ica.” 

“You can do all of them here?” I asked 
in fine ignorance. 

“Easily! I live in an orange grove in a 
meadow twelve miles from this theater, and 
I’ll be in my bed out under my favorite tree 
forty-five minutes after the final curtain 
falls.” 

“You have an auto, I perceive.” 

“Not on your perceiver!” he assured me. 
“No auto could do the work for our little 
family. Listen and I'll give you the actual 
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program of today—of a sample day. I got 
out of my outdoor bed at 6, thrust my feet 
into slippers and went in my pajamas to 
get the morning paper that was caught in 
the rose tree by the front gate—the same 
rose tree in which at this season the male 
mocker sings all night to his nesting mate. 
Milk and cream were at the gate and also 
a parcel of merchandise ordered the after- 
noon before. At 7:30 I got up from the 
breakfast table and left home for business. 
At 8 my eldest daughter left to come in to 
the art institute. At 8:30 the two kids de- 
parted for their grammar school three miles 
away. At 9 my wife received a note in the 
mail that made her wish to do a little shop- 
ping, and she came in to the heart of the 
city. She got home in time to prepare 
lunch for three ladies who didn’t start out 
to our place until after 11. In the after- 
noon all of them ran over to a swimming 
tank fifteen miles away. When I got home 
from the store the whole family was on the 
tennis court and we had a lively hour before 
dinner. Tonight we all came in to the 
show. This is my little flock beside me. 
Healthy bunch, eh?” 

“Do I understand,” I asked, “that your 
answer to Why is Los Angeles? is, an air- 
ship?” 

“Not exactly” laughed the shoe-merchant 
and orange-grower. “I think the best 
answer would bé this: A red interurban 
electric car that seems always to be waiting 
at the door when you want to go anywhere, 
and that gets you everywhere and back 
with unbelievable rapidity.” 

“Still I don’t quite get you” I told the 
man. ‘I’m asking about Los Angeles, and 
you're answering merely with reference to 
your cwn case.” 

“T’m telling of my own case multiplied 
by thousands” he explained. “Listen: I 
come from Iowa One day somebody put 
a notice in The Times here, saying former 
Iowans would hold a picnic at Westlake 
Park the following Thursday. How 
many Iowans do you suppose showed up? 
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Thirty-five thousand! More than twenty 
thousand of those people have interests in 
the city and yet live miles out in the country 
just as I do. Ask them ‘Why is Los An- 
geles?’ and they’ll all tell you the tale of the 
red car with the invisible wings. That’s 
merely the Iowa bunch. Every state in the 
Union is well represented here. Los An- 
geles is what it is because these folks are 
what they are; and they’re what and where 
they are because of this same cardinal car- 
rier that wipes distance out of the considera- 
tion in a way you never saw anywhere else. 
The red car not only whisks the people 
about, but it delivers their mail and fetches 
and carries for them like a chain-lightning 
St. Bernard. They enjoy all the con- 
veniences of the city and all the fun of the 
country. If there’s more produce than the 
family eats, the red car markets the surplus 
in town. I was a pioneer out in my dis- 
trict, and the red car wires actually sup- 
plied me with light and power for a year 
until the regular service company got its 
poles up. You don’t seem to know much 
about the crimson chariot that is doing most 
of the history-making around here.” 

“T know a good deal about street cars” I 
answered; “‘but really I have never seen any 
such high-power friend-of-the-family as 
you're describing.” 

“Of course not’? my new friend smiled. 
“You haven’t bumped into anything of the 
sort because it doesn’t exist anywhere else. 
Los Angeles is the center and heart of the 
most highly developed interurban electric 
system in the whole world.” 


As everybody knows, it was the golden 
orange that made Los Angeles possible. 
But—as everybody is rapidly finding out— 
Los Angeles is in the lively second chapter 
of its history, and the lines this chapter is 
following are the steel tracks of the flitting 
red car. The shoe-man was right; there 
never was another car just like this one. 
The truth is that a strect-car set out to con- 
quer the world—that is, that fine chunk of 
the world known as southern California— 
and actually carried the absurdity to the 
point of making good. 

Before I could find out “Why is Los An- 
geles?”’ I had to learn the true answer to 
“What is Los Angeles?” My ideas under- 
went a considerable change. I knew the 
thirteenth census said Los Angeles was a 
city of 319,000 population, and that in- 
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formed officials maintain that the city had 
grown, in the three years since the census, 
to more than 400,000. But this latter fig- 
ure, it developed, concerns merely the pop- 
ulation within the incorporated city, while 
the fact is that the destiny of Los Angeles 
is at this very moment being shaped by a 
contributing population of 750,000 per- 
sons. Outside the city of Los Angeles, 
within a radius of thirty-five miles, there 
are forty-two incorporated cities and towns 
with countless country homes between that 
are bound to it and to each other by 
the strongest material bond ever forged 
between separate municipalities. All these 
southern California cities and towns are 
literally of one body—of the healthiest and 
most rapidly growing body in America. 
The arterial system that holds them to- 
gether is the double trackage of the inter- 
urban electric road. The red corpuscles 
that race to the end of every farthest vein 
to proclaim and carry the abundant life 
are the flitting crimson cars. 

The how and wherefore of it all is simple. 
Southern California is a country de luxe. 
It sends its peculiar appeal across the con- 
tinent and then across the ocean so that ina 
time the appeal must be heard by everyone 
who has dreamed of sometime setting up a 
home where climatic conditions are per- 
fect, and taking time enovgh to play. 


* Southern California is to become—rather, 


it is becoming—the playground of the 
world. The Icisure idea is as unmistakable 
as the climate. Los Angeles has more auto- 
mobiles than any other city of its size on 
earth; the parks are always full of well- 
dressed saunterers; on any summery day 
one can see the farmers pitching horse- 
shoes in the Long Beach sand. Los An- 
geles is a remittance town. The “settlers” 
regularly get money from the old home; 
from the bank or the farm lands or the city 
property they did not sell when they moved 
out to the Pacific playground to occupy a 
bungalow on Do Not Worry boulevard. 
The population displays to a very unusual 
degree a financial independence; and the 
soil, at the first stirring of its fructivity, 
proves over again that to him that hath, 
more shall be given. 

The migration to Los Angeles and south- 
ern California is about the most nearly 
self-propelling thing in the universe. The 
local booster has merely to see that the 
newcomer gets settled in a way that will 
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not prevent him from sharing the natural 
happiness that exudes from every orange 
tree, palm and sandy hill-top. In his for- 
mer community the newcomer was some 
pumpkins, just as any family with the 
means to move across the continent at will 
is more or less pumpkins. The newcomer 
left friends and relatives back there who 
are in circumstances equal to his own. If 
the newcomer is happy he writes letters— 
letters in which a man long used to freezing 
in wintertime and fusing in summertime 
pours out his soul concerning his newly- 
discovered paradise. The friends and rela- 


tives receive those letters. Something 
moving follows their receipt. Countless 


cases of this kind explain how Los Angeles 
got most of that contributing population 
of three-quarters of a million people. 

In a country de luxe it was inevitable 
that a demand should arise for a de luxe 
system of getting around. It was then that 
the street-car—the climate and the tender- 
feet having gone to its head—set out to con- 
quer the world. Mostly the people didn’t 
wish to live within the city; and whether 
they lived in or out of it, they had the de- 
sire, the leisure and the carfare to get 
around. They wanted Sunday to come two 
or three times a week, when they couid 
climb into a warm-blooded electric car, as 
different as paint and other things could 
make it from any car they had ever seen 
in their lives, and go like the mischief to the 
hills or the beaches for a breath of holiday. 
Then, too, the newcomer, having been 
raised to believe that when he reached para- 
dise he could have anything he wanted, 
however inconsistent, demanded all the 
conveniences that a big city can give and at 
the same time a home out among the ever- 
blossoming orange trees. “All right,’’ said 
the flitting red car, “I'll give you all you 
ask. I'll just wipe distance off the map, 
and your life shall be one long cocktail of 
orange blossoms, ocean beaches and Spring 
street.” And verily thus it came to pass. 

The red corpuscle of a car began with H. 
E. Huntington, though he may not have 


guessed its eventual circulation. He was 
succeeded by E. H. Harriman. Several 
existing urban and interurban railways 


were absorbed. When, on September 1, 
1911, the Pacific Electric was incorporated 
for one hundred million dollars, the con- 
solidation included the Pacific Electric 
Railway Company, the Los Angeles Inter- 
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urban Railway Company, the Los Angeles 
Pacific Company, the Riverside and Arling- 
ton Railway Company, the San Bernardino 
Interurban Company, the Redlands Cen- 
tral Railway Company, and the Los An- 
geles and Redondo Railway Company. 
The Southern Pacific Railroad Company 
owns all the stock. 

The red car has an even thousand miles 
of trackage—nearly twice as much,as any 
other electric interurban system. All im- 
portant lines are double-tracked, while the 
trunk lines extending northward and south- 
ward out of the city are four-tracked for 
ten miles. Three-fifths of the straight road 
mileage is over private rights of way, mak- 
ing high speed possible. The equipment 
can make sixty miles an hour; over the 
private right of way a speed of from forty- 
five to fitty-five miles is maintained. The 
600 passenger Cars carry 225,000 persons 
73,000 miles every day. Seventy-two mil- 
lion passengers are carried in a year. The 
entire steam system of the Southern Pacific 
carries forty million passengers in a year. 
The gross annual earnings of the Pacific Elec- 
tric are ten million dollars, the earnings per 
mile of track exceeding those of any steam 
or electric railroad in the world. The six 
thousand employees draw five million dol- 
lars a year in their yellow envelopes. The 
lines reach thirty-five miles out of Los An- 
geles in every direction except to the west 
and southwest. In those directions the 
lines extend only from fifteen to twenty- 
five miles because the Pacific Electric isn’t 
an ocean-going road. Low commutation 
fares between Los Angeles and all points 
of the system give a per mile cost of travel 
of from one-half to three-quarters of a cent. 
The single round trip fare to any of the 
beaches is half a dollar. 

The company undertook to do a parcel- 
carrying business for the settlers along its 
lines, was forced into the freight business, 
and now operates fifteen hundred freight 
cars. It does most of the local freight-car- 
rying in southern California, handling sev- 
enty-five per cent of all less than carload 
lots in the towns it serves. Sugar-beets are 
gathered from the fields for three sugar 
factories on the lines of the company and 
for four factories that are remote. The 
noiseless, smokeless freight trains earn a 
million and a half dollars a year moving 
beets, beans, oranges, oil, lumber, rock and 
countless other commodities. The volume 

















of freight handled regularly at the depot at 
Eighth and Hemlock streets, Los Angeles, 
has doubled in a year. Ten new freight 
locomotives were included in a_ recent 
order for electric rolling stock. 

Newspaper trains set out over all main 
lines at daybreak. Anywhere within thir- 
ty-five miles the city paper is on the break- 
fast table. Mail trains run all day, and the 
post-office may hand any motorman a sack 
of mail at any time. 

Expedition such as steam roads cannot 
furnish has multiplied the profits for the 
big and little producer of milk, vegetables 
and berries by providing immediate mar- 
keting. Express service is rendered at 
freight rates. I heard of a queer case out 
Santa Ana way. The invalid head of a 
family of six children died before he got 
their three-acre place to the point where it 
would support the family. It looked as if 
the kids would have to go to the orphan 
asylum. “Wait a minute” said the mother, 
as she jumped into the breach. She spaded, 
seeded, irrigated, got capacity from the 
cow and urged the hens to give her the ulti- 
mate egg. The widow hadn’t time to take 
her produce to the nearest village, nor a 
horse to load it on, nor a son old enough to 
lead the horse. But the red car stopped at 
her door. It carried every ounce of the 
surplus in to the Los Angeles market. The 
red car got tremendously interested in the 
widow’s fight—neighbors swear it would 
even wait a few minutes when the twelfth 
egg wasn’t immediately available. Pres- 
ently the returns began to meet the family 
needs. The home was saved—and the kids 
were not sent to the storage. Possibly the 
story is exaggerated, but I like to think 
that a hundred-million-dollar corporation 
could hold the car motionless while the 
widow rustled the dozenth egg. 

Separate companies. developed the origi- 
nal lines to outlying towns.. Pasadena was 
the best advertised resort town in America. 
Visitors to Los Angeles wanted to ‘Fun over 
and see it. The electric dine was built; 
later the Pasadena Short Line.’ Tourists 
clamoring to see an old mission started the 
line to San Gabriel. The ocean was an at- 
traction, the Long Beach line came. Out 
at Whittier, Puente hills oil and Valencia 
oranges were making the Quaker settlers 
rich. They demanded an electric line to 
Los Angeles. They got it. These lines 
showed a profit and a development possi- 
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bility somewhat beyond anything that had 


been expected. Lines were extended to 
Santa Monica, to Redondo, to San Pedro, 
to Glendale, to Glendora, to Santa Ana and 
Orange—everywhere that sound demand 
directed. At first lines were built for towns: 
then towns were built for lines. It was 
discovered that an interurban electric road 
into a southern California town carried an 
infusion of life that made the town double 
and quadruple in population almost before 
the paint on the power poles was dry. In 
ten years the population of Long Beach has 
increased eight hundred per cent. Lines 
were built into unoccupied but promising 
territory and lo, towns and homes blos- 
somed along the right of way like poppies 
along an irrigating ditch. An enterprising 
land company surveys a townsite, paves 
the streets and lays the pipes—all out in 
the wilderness. Then the red car, which 
lays nothing but standard steam road 
track, is paid a bonus that will justify the 
making of a new path. Once an hour some- 
thing flashes past. Presently this flashing 
thing stops to let off the population. Then 
the car comes twice an hour. By and by 
two or three cars run in a train. With the 
town established, the red car brings mail, 
newspapers, groceries, vegetables, hard- 
ware—everything a town of plenty needs 
to have brought. 

The Pacific Electric empire has developed 
so suddenly that the world does not yet 
comprehend; in fact, the world knows little 
about it. The southern California towns 
have been strung upon the interurban lines 
like pearls. Into the necklace has gone 
many a gem that is shining new. Los An- 
geles has become the commercial center of 
three immensely wealthy counties; and so 
closely is it allied with the forty-two cities 
and towns and the countless hamlets and 
suburban homes that its heartbeat is felt 
through them all—that their response re- 
vivifies Los Angeles. At first the merchant 
in the outlying town did not welcome the 
flitting crimson car. He regarded it as a 
pest that blighted his business. He saw 
his people speeding in to the big stores of 
the metropolis to trade. ‘Then the ,mer- 
chant discovered compensating ‘advantages. 
The red car brought him into such close 
touch with the wholesalet that he became 
more of a distributing agent, with a smaller 
capital tied up in stock. In the afternoon 


he telephoned his next day’s requirements 
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Outside the city of Los Angeles, within a radius of thirty-five miles, there are forty-two incorporated cities and 
towns with countless country homes between. All these are literally of one body—of the healthiest and most 
rapidly growing body in America. The arterial system of this body is the double trackage of the interurban 
electric road. The red corpuscles that race to the end of every farthest vein to proclaim and carry the abundant 
life are the flitting crimson cars 
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to Los Angeles; the goods were waiting on 
his platform in the morning. The imme- 
diate growth in population meant multiplied 
customers for him. 

A nine-story building went up at the 
corner of Sixth and Main streets in 1905 at 
a cost of one and three-quarters millions. 
Not only was it the first fire-proof building 
in Los Angeles, it was the first depot an 
interurban system had ever built squarely 
in the heart of a big city. The idea was a 
success. Eighteen hundred trains run out 
of the depot every day. The upper floors 
contain the offices. The depot is readily 
accessible from every part of the city. It is 
close to the hotels. A system of brass gates, 
polished and noiseless, seems effectually to 
prevent confusion among crowds. People 
like this depot. The only interurban lines 
not using it are the Hollywood and west 
beach lines which still operate out of the 
former Los Angeles Pacific depot at Hill and 
Fourth streets. 

The big success of Pacific Electric is 
traceable to the fact that its cars proceed 
over private rights of way where high speed 
may be maintained for miles without en- 
dangering the traffic of a public thorough- 
fare. It is only by use of the private right 
of way that the red car is able to get the 
man who lives in Pasadena to his office in 
the cente: of Los Angeles as quickly as the 
resident of the Westlake Park section of the 
city, for instance, can get to the same des- 
tination by the yellow city cars. Pacific 
Electric service is now the standard, yet 
the service is to undergo conspicuous im- 
provement. The red car must slow down 
as it enters the city and proceed at ordinary 
street-car pace to the depot at Sixth and 
Main. How to get to Sixth and Main with- 
out the necessity of slowing down—that 
has been the problem. The problem is to 
be solved. The company is preparing to 
expend three million dollars in building a 
steel elevated railway from the depot build- 
ing southward seven blocks to the nearest 
point of the private right of way. North- 
ward from the depot the country is ridged 
with hills. An L road would not be prac- 
ticable. Five million dollars is to be used 
in driving three miles of subway to connect 
at Vineyard with the northward private 
right of way. Eight million doHars being 
spent to save a few minutes for people who 
already have more time to spare than any- 
body else! 
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In Los Angeles they call Paul Shoup the 
big dreamer of Pacific Electric. A more 
practical dreamer never headed the affairs 
of a hundred-million-dollar concern. He 
came into the interurban in r1gto as the 
personal representative of Mr. Harriman. 
By and by he became president of the con- 
solidation, and the building gangs have 
never laid down their tools since that time. 
First he extended the Hollywood line 
through Lankershim to Van Nuys. Next 
he reconstructed the Los Angeles and Re- 
dondo road. He expanded to standard the 
old narrow-gauge line through Gardena to 
San Pedro the port. Torrance, an indus- 
trial city, is now growing up beside this 
line. An extension is building from Van 
Nuys to Owensmouth, where Owens river 
water for city use is to be held in a great 
reservoir. An offer of right of way and 
bonuses by the people of San Fernando 
valley was met with the commencement of 
the important construction now going on. 
Pacific Electric owns the interurban system 
that unites San Bernardino, Redlands, 
Colton, Riverside and Arlington. A line 
now building will close the gap between 
Uplandsand San Bernardino and lead the 
cars of these»famous towns of the citrus 
belt into the heart of Los Angeles. 

Where the needs of the tourist demanded, 
the company has not hesitated to engage 
in other undertakings than the operation 
of cars. Thus it owns and conducts Echo 
Mountain Observatory and Alpine Tavern 
on the line up Mt. Lowe, a pier, bath- 
house and pavilion at Redondo Beach, and 
amusement parks at San Bernardino, Riv- 
erside and San Antonio Heights. If there 
isn’t already something mighty interesting 
at the end of a red car line, it seems to be 
the policy of Pacific Electric to put some- 
thing interesting there. 

The fame of the interesting things to be 
seen from the big windows of the flitting 
red car has gone all over the country—per- 
haps all over the world. The tourist in 
Los Angeles fastens his eye upon the first 
red car he sees as though it were the friend 
he had expected to be on hand to show him 
the sights. The stranger goes to the red 
car as straight as a man lost on a mountain 
heads for a lighted cabin door. Anybody 
from anywhere, it appears, can understand 
the glistening red invitation to come and 
make a holiday. Practically all visitors 
see the sights of southern California from 
































The tourist in Los Angeles fastens his eyes on the first red car he sees and goes to it as straight as a man lost 

on a mountain heads for a lighted cabin door. The car shows him, at the rate of a cent a mile, a moving 

picture of orange groves, the homes of millionaires and of others rich only in content, ostrich farms and 

missions, oil-fields and sugar-factories, lonely mountain peaks and crowded beaches—enough to make a Trappist 
monk break into a veritable trolley travelogue 
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the comfortable wicker seats of the open 
ends of the cars or the still more comfort- 
able red plush seats of the enclosed mid- 
section. Three regular excursion trips, 
with lecturers to point out and explain, are 
run every day. On each the sight-seer 
travels all day, going one hundred miles at 
a cost of one dollar. The Mission trip 
shows him the orange groves, the San 
Gabriel Mission, the ostrich farms, the world- 
famous homes of Pasadena millionaires and 
the developed beauty-spots of the interior; 
the Triangle trip leads to the sugar fac- 
tories, Santa Ana, San Pedro harbor and 
the south beaches; the Balloon trip makes 
the run to the oil fields, lemon and walnut 
groves, Old Soldiers’ Home, Santa Monica, 
and the charming resorts, towns, aquariums 
and amusement parks of thirty miles of 
ocean shore. The fellow who makes the 
three trips and returns to an Eastern home 
does more to induce travel than any Baede- 
ker ever published. Personally I don’t see 
how even a Trappist monk who had made 
the rounds could refrain upon reaching 
home from breaking into a veritable trolley 
travelogue. 

A red car line works both ways. If it’s 
fine for the fellow living out among the 
lemons to be able to jump to an office 
building in Spring street while he skims the 
headlines of his paper, it is also pretty fine 
for the fellow dwelling in the shadow of 
office buildings to be able in an hour to 
reach his choice of a dozen beaches, or to 
go to Mt. Lowe, to Arrowhead or Bear 
valley artificial lakes, or into the white 
pine forests of the Angelus or San Ber- 
nardino reserves. He may picnic, hunt or 
fish. One hears that southern California 
is dry country, yet Mill creek, Devil’s 
creek, Lytle creek, Bear creek, San Gabriel 
creek, Warm creek and San Antonio creek 
are but several of the fishing streams that, 
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all the year through, course down fifty 
charming canyons reached by the interurban 
lines. 

Eight days I spent in Los Angeles study- 
ing the ebb and flow of the human tides. 
In Broadway, Spring and Main, in First, 
Fourth, Sixth—in a dozen streets there 
bustled at all times a pleasant multitude 
of persons who somehow impressed one 
as being long on health, hope and the joy 
of being there. They represented not 
merely the city’s 425,000, but the red car’s 
close-knit district of three-quarters of a 
million. Los Angeles is separately dis- 
tinguishable only on an official map. No- 
body but a surveyor could tell where the 
city limits are. Nothing stops or begins 
at the line. A base-ball tossed from home 
to home would travel from Pasadena to the 
sea with nothing to show when it passed 
into or out of Los Angeles. The man who 
is working out the destiny of the red car 
system says that the population of the city 
proper should reach the million mark by 
1920. The red car man didn’t say what 
population he expected the red car country 
to have by that time, but it was tomorrow’s 
needs he was thinking of when he planned 
that subway and that L. 


On my last night in town I met again 
my friend the shoe-merchant who sleeps 
under an orange tree, as he headed for the 
after-the-theater car. Maybe he could see 
the light of a little comprehension trans- 
figuring my face. 

“Why is Los Angeles?” he called in my 
own words of a week before. 

“T think I know the answer now,” I 
cheerfully assured him, “but it would take 
a lot of words to get it all cut. ” 

“Just tell me its color” he suggested. 

“Any color,” I replied in the words of a 
famous unknown, “so long as it’s red!” 
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ROM the stark white face of Pica 

Blanca, the ‘white mountain,” the 

fierce noon blaze was reflected in 
shimmering waves that rolled off and away 
across interior valleys and long sea beaches 
till absorbed by the cool mists which draped 
the vast blue of the far Pacific. All along 
the sun-struck slopes of the coast range, 
chaparral and bunch-grass baked in dry 
heat, exhaling dust and acrid resinous 
odors. Even the poppies, gay children of 
the sun, languished under his fiery glances. 

Only in the deep valley of the Sur was 
there surceas2 of the heat. There the 
light slanted in dusty shafts between huge 
redwood columns, diffusing a_ pleasant 
warmth through the rose-brown shade 
just as it had for a thousand years before 
Columbus. As during the two centuries 
required for the descendants of Cortes to 
accomplish their slow march from Mexico 
northward, it broke in golden rain through 
the green lace of alder and cottonwood that 
roofed the stream. As it did, forty years 
ago when the Padre Junipero Serra passed 
on his way to found the missions of Car- 
melo and Monterey, so the water leaped 
and sang among the boulders making rich 
music for his successor, a brown-cowled 
priest who rode with an Indian woman and 
boy behind a small mule-train. 

As they ambled along in the order named, 
the three unconsciously retypified the proc- 
ess of civilization under Spanish rule in 
the western world: the priest blazing, in 
his thirst for souls, a path through the 
wilderness; the woman in her simplicity, 
rich soil for gospel seed and first prey of 
the trader who treads on the heels of the 
priest; lastly the boy, born of the woman 
into the mission fold. If slightly inac- 
curate, the truth of the allegory was in no 
wise impaired by the fact that the woman 
was half-caste herself. A third mixture 
of Spanish blood that had merely pushed 
up her brow and squeezed in the broad 
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squaw face, had lengthened in the lad both 
legs and waist, softened and enlarged his 
dark Indian eyes, transmuted the mother’s 
dark bronze into rich cream and streaked 
his thick hair with waves of brown. About 
medium size, full-breasted and shapely, he 
was undoubtedly as handsome a lad as could 
be picked out of the California missions. 
Moreover, his comeliness gained still more by 
sharp contrast with the lean angular form and 
severe face of Padre Mendez, the priest. 

Grave to austerity and lit with blue 
eyes that burned like alcohol flames in 
the dusk of his cowl, his face was such as 
painters have fixed as the ideal type for 
the porter of the gospel beyond the sav- 
age pale. But in these days, when the 
brown sheep of the California woods were 
already gathered into the mission folds, a 
softer eye would have shown him fitter 
for his place. Forty years ago he would 
have rivaled Fray Junipero himself in 
outstaring an ever-present death, and it 
was no lack of courage on his part but the 
fault of his horse that turned tail and 
bolted when, with a hoarse shout, a man 
sprang from behind a bush and shoved the 
muzzle of a musket under its nose. 

“Bandits! Fly! Fly! Holy Padre! 
Rafael, fly!” 

Knocking the lad sideways off the path 
as she jerked her own mule around, the 
woman took after the priest, and what of 
the mingled din of her squawks and pound- 
ings, and the rattle of cooking utensils 
slung from her saddle-bow, she completed 
the panic that had seized the priest’s 
beast; rendered it so unmanageable that 
he was unable to stop it short of a mile. 
Turning then, he proved his mettle, first 
by his stern reproof, next by the speed at 
which he returned to lend the lad aid. 
Robe streaming behind him, eyes aflame 
in the midst of his pale face, he personified 
that swift retribution which is said to over- 
take the evil-doer. 
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After cinching his captive’s feet from stirrup to stirrup the bold marauder led the mule a quarter of a 
mile down stream before climbing out of the water on the opposite bank 
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This time, however, the sign failed. 
Though he returned as fast as he came, 
it was only to find the lad gone with one 
of the mules, and the packs of the remain- 
der rifled of food. During the hour, 
moreover, that he rode up and down stream, 
searching and spying, mixing shouts for 
the bandit to come forth with promises 
of pardon, threats, religious objurgations, 
he received no answer but that of the de- 
risive echoes. In the absence of track or 
sign, the woman’s whimpering explana- 
tion took on credibility. 

“Twas an elf, holy Padre. There are 
many, ‘tis said, in these dark woods.” 

‘Be not foolish, woman.” The priest 
sternly reproved her. “Spirits do not 
carry muskets, neither have need of food, 
and, as you see, all ours is gone.” 

“Oh, si!’ Noticing the theft for the 
first time, she threw up her pudgy brown 
hands. “The keg of fine wine and spiced 
hams for the holy fathers of Monterey! 
Also the wheaten All are gone. 
’Tis_ sacrilege. He cursed, this 
robber, even if he harm to my 
child.” 

“That he will not do. “Iwas Pedro 
Vasquez, a renegade from our mission of 
Monterey that I ordered whipped a month 
ago for his corduct. Most likely 
he has carried off the lad for company. 
The greatest danger lies in this—that if 
they be long together he will make the lad 
as bad as himself.” 

“A man?” They had both dis- 
mounted to tie up the rifled packs and, to 
his surprise, she fell on her knees. “Oh, 
I am a wicked woman and am overtaken 
thus in my sin.” Then lowering her voice 
so that he had to bend to catch her whisper, 
she went on to tell that which sent a wave 
of horrified feeling across his severe face. 
Only her last words rose to their usual 
tone: “Si, ’twas a sin and you shall give 
me penance for it.” 

“No, ‘twas only foolish, but folly is 
sometimes more dangerous than wicked- 
ness. This calls for instant action. We 
must ride on at once to Carmelo and have 
Padre Sebastian send his soldiers out.” 

Mounting, he rode on, his lips mutter- 
ing prayers for a soul in danger. While 
the woman kept the mules on a run at his 
heels, her lips also moved. Not altogether 
converted to his opinion concerning the 
earthly character of the robber, it is to be 
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feared, however, that her petitions were 
somewhat impaired by a liberal mixture 
of incantations that had proved efficacious 
in Indian practice these last few thou- 
sand years. Between vigorous crossings 
she sandwiched spells for the confounding 
of the wicked elves that had produced 
this mysterious disappearance which, prop- 
erly understood, was very simple. After 
cinching his captive’s feet from stirrup to 
stirrup under his mule’s belly, the bold 
marauder had led the beast a quarter of a 
mile down stream before climbing out of 
the water on the opposite bank. And could 
their eyes have pierced the veined foliage 
of ared madrofa high up on the mountain- 
side, they might have seen him, muzzle of 
his musket pressed into the lad’s back, 
watching their progress down the valley. 

Until the mule train disappeared he 
held that position, and just as the lad’s 
comeliness had served foil for the 
priest, so it now emphasized the power 
that pulsed in his captor’s strong body, 
glowed in his rugged face. Though not 
more than four years intervened between 
their ages, the temper that sparkled in 
the marauder’s black eye, aggression ex- 
pressed by his heavy jaw and overhung 
brows, made him appear at least twice 
as old. Apart from the sullen anger it 
reflected while watching the priest, his 
was not, however, a bad face. The tem- 
per faded, too, with the priest, and he 
burst out laughing at the lad’s sudden 
whimpering plea. 

“Oh, senor el bandido, do not kill me! 
I will repay with service. Si, I can be of 
great use, for my mother, that had none 
to help her, taught me to wash and cook. 
Even now your camisa is very dirty.” 
The lad’s shtidder was almost feminine. 
“T shall wash it in the brook? And if 
there be either corn or ground meal to be 
had I can grind and bake fortillas that are 
light as a butterfly’s wing.” 

“T am no bandido.” He laughed again 
at the youth’s absurd expression of mixed 
doubt and relief. “Nothing but a lad, 
like yourself, that fled to the woods to es- 
cape harsh treatment.”’ 

“Yet—you stopped the holy padre on 
the camino real?” His eyes grew round 
and big at thought of the sacrilege. © “And 
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the spiced hams, cheese, fine. wheaten. 


loaves for the padres at Monterey? You 


took all?” 
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They had dismounted to tie up the rifled packs and, to his surprise, she fell on her knees. 
“Oh, Iam a wicked woman!” 


“One must eat.” With a resumption 
of sullen anger he added: ‘“‘What better 
sauce could one have than the knowledge 
he is feeding on fat meats intended for 
his enemies?” 

“Were they—so very hard?” The awe 
in the voice told that the case would have 
to be very bad indeed to atone for such 
transcendent sin as the robbing of a priest. 

“They whipped me—or tried to, for at 
the first stroke I burst my bonds and fled 
to the woods at speed that left their 
horses.” 

“But why did they whip? The padres 
are kind. I have heard my mother tell 





of one, the Padre Junipero, long since dead, 
that was a very saint for good works.” 
“Si, I have heard, too, of him.” To the 
rather grudging admission he added a 
heartier testimony. “And Padre Sebas- 
tian of Carmelo is a priest with a man’s 
heart. But this shaveling of Monterey— 
withered in his skin, without love or com- 
passion. You doubt? Then judge for 
yourself whether a bit of fair loving is a 
crime to be punished with stripes? "Twas 
all over Manuela, the comandante’s wife’s 
maid. For her betterment with her mis- 
tress she carries always, by day, the 
straightest of faces. But she was never 
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A brown-cowled priest rode with an Indian woman and boy behind a small mule-train. 


known to turn from a kiss in the dark, and 
when, one moonlight, this Padre Mendez 
caught me kissing her behind the mission 
wall, she raises a great outcry swearing 
that the kiss were forced. Then when, 
out of very scorn for her, I make no answer, 
I am seized and ordered whipped!” 

“You loved her—this Manuela?”  In- 
tense interest had wiped the fear out of 
the boy’s face. 

“Caramba, no! What silly talk! 
love always go with a kiss?” 

“It would—with me.” 

He spoke with such confidence that the 
other broke out in a laugh. ‘Listen to 
the cockerel! What should you know of 
love—a lad of sixteen?” 

“Seventeen, senor, and soon to be more.” 
He had flushed under the other’s amused 
look. It was undoubtedly to cover em- 
barrassment that he made a quick change 
of subject. ‘““Then if you are not a bandit, 
wish only for our food, you will lend me 
your leave to go forward?” 

“T will lend you—this.” 

It proved a box on the ear—so sound 
that the lad was toppled sideways, and 
while he lay there whimpering without 
trying to get up, his captor shook over 
him a threatening fist. “Do not think 
me so soft. You said you could cook? 
Bueno! If you would avoid harder treat- 
ment, do your best to feed me good. Get 
up, for we have a long trail to cover before 
sunset.” 

Sound as it was, the buffet was neither 
meant nor taken unkindly. Intended by 
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As they ambled 


the one to establish their relations beyond 
mistake, it was so accepted by the other. 
Walking and riding by turns along the 
Sur’s wooded bottoms, they talked quite 
amicably, proceeding from an exchange 
of names to that of histories. In reply 
to Pedro’s questions Rafael related how he 
and his mother had worked a small cattle 
rancho in the Santa Barbara _foot-hills 
ever since his father, a Spanish soldier, 
had been kili_! in the Navajo wars. At 
first they had thriven. But lacking a 
man’s hand to compel respect for their 
rights, they had suffered so much of late 
from petty thieves and Indian raiders 
that the mother had sold off the remnant 
of their cattle and traveled north to keep 
the house of her husband’s brother in 
Monterey. 

“How came we to travel with the Padre 
Mendez?” We repeated Pedro’s question. 
“By the kindness of the saints, he was 
returning to Monterey after a visit to the 
padres of our mission, and so permitted us 
to ride in his train.” 

“Whereby he saved himsclf the hire of 
an arriero to drive his own mules.” 

“No, senor.’ The lad instantly re- 
pudiated the ironical comment. ‘He was 
to pay me dos reales the day.” 

“Then it is more than he pays in Mon- 
terey.”” Pedro’s shrug conceded grudging 
belief. “Once there they will set you to 
herding cattle at one real the day—hard 
labor for little pay. You can do better 
with me. Here, in the mountains, we 
have no master but the sun. For servants 

















along they un¢onsciously retypified the progress of civilization under Spanish rule in the Western world 


we have the birds, the winds, the sea and 
the trees. If the stomach will sometimes 
shout for white bread, still is there always 
deer meat in plenty, fresh trout and berries, 
honey from the bee trees. With you to 
cook, while I fish and hunt, we shall lack 
for nothing. How looks it to you?” 

His dilating nostrils, upflung head, shin- 
ing eyes, told of his own relish in the life. 
All of which dissolved in laughter at the 
lad’s demure reply. “Is there—a choice?” 

“De verdad! There is not!” He roared 
it between laughs. “No choice but a 
difference. Stay cheerfully and I will 
treat you better than the se#ora, your own 
mother. Sulk, and I beat you black and 
blue.” 

“A difference—truly. Yet—I will stay.” 

This time he joined Pedro’s laugh, and 
his chatter, journeying onward, told very 
plainly that the prospect was not alto- 
gether uninviting. His glance when it 
rested on Pedro revealed not only respect 
but growing liking. As for that master- 
ful person, having laid down the law for 
their mutual guidance, he carried out to 
the letter his promises of kindness. Both 
during the long trail that ended at dusk 
under an oak that overlooked the ocean, 
while later they satisfied ravenous appe- 
tites with generous portions of the padre’s 
bread and bacon, and when, finally, they 
lay down to sleep the dark hours away, he 
displayed consideration that would have 
graced the father of a girl-child. 

‘°Tis only a temblor.” He comfort- 
ingly prtted the lad’s shoulder when, at 





midnight, the earth writhed in the grip 
of a quake. “It will pass in a second.” 

Still later he spoke reassuringly, even 
tenderly, when the boy cried out as a bat 
whirled an evil wing close to his face. 
“You are timorous as a girl. Go to sleep. 
I will take good care of you.” 

Thus urged, the lad slept, and woke no 
more that night. 


Hotly pursuing the opposite direction, 
the padre and the woman passed on over 
the rolling hills at the mouth of the Sur 
into the copse and brake that interspersed 
dark reaches of redwood in the canyon on 
the other side. Night chased them to the 
door of an Indian herd who kept ward 
over the horses of some hacienda at pasture 
on the foot-hills. From which meager 
lodging they went forth again at dawn. 

The rising sun found them in a more 
thickly settled land. Where, before the 
founding of Carmelo, only the occasional 
smoke of an Indian’s lodge rose at wide 
intervals along the hills, this bright morn- 
ing shone on numerous brown adobes clus- 
tering around pink-walled haciendas. For 
surging in by land and sea, Spanish civil- 
ization had rooted and grown during two 
generations into the very semblance of old 
Mexico’s life. Linking the farmsteads, 
cattle and horses roamed under the care 
of brown Carmel Indians, and these in- 
creased in frequency and numbers until, 
as they rode into the open beyond Point 
Lobos, “the place of the wolves,” the tower 
of the mission suddenly appeared across 
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a wide blue arm of the sea. Spacing the 
sullen roar of the surf, the mellow voice of 
a bell came drifting over the sunlit land. 
With its placid herds browsing within the 
circle of pine-clad hills, it was beautiful be- 
yond words. But though, at other times, it 
was the padre’s custom to stop and view 
it, he now increased his speed, nor paused 
till he dismounted at the portales of Padre 
Sebastian’s house. 

Leaving his horse with a herd, he hurried 
along the corredor with the woman in tow 
and barely avoided running into the Padre 
Sebastian, who just then turned the corner. 
A stout broad man with a round kindly 
face, his dark eyes twinkled merrily under 
heavy gray brows. While he listened to 
his colleague’s hurried tale, their humor 
increased rather than abated, and _ he 
interrupted the narrative with a word 
of good cheer. “’Twas Pedro Vasquez? 
Then have no fear. We shall get back the 
lad, good woman, a trifle frightened, per- 
haps, but otherwise none the worse.” 

“But—she is a girl!’ She burst out 
with the confession she had whispered in 
the silent woods. ‘“’Twas a sin to be so 
deceitful, but we did it for her good. For 
better protection against roving soldiers 
in the lonely hills her father brought her 
up as a lad, teaching her to ride and throw 
a riata with any vaguero. And when he 
was killed in the Navajo wars she had to 
take his place.” 

“And this puts another face on the mat- 
ter’ Padre Mendez went on. “Twas over 
a girl that Pedro was ordered 

“Yes, yes!” For a second a touch of 
impatience extinguished the other’s twinkle. 
“That sly-boots, Manuela.” Drawing 
Padre Mendez aside, he lowered his tone. 
“Brother, there is no good reason why a 
priest should not be guided in his judg- 
ments by knowledge gained privately. 
[ do not believe the lad altogether in 
blame.” 

“But even 
vere brows. 
for the kissing? 
such conduct?” 

Padre Sebastian’s slight shrug betrayed 
suppressed impatience. “The kisses of 
young folk are usually given in honor. 
Tis your man grown that needs the watch- 


The other raised se- 
“Tf the girl were to blame 


You would not ignore 


sor 


ing.’ His mellow laugh rang like a rich 
bell in the corredor’s warm shadows. ‘‘So 
let us not be too quick in judgment. With- 
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out some seed of kisses where should the 
church turn for her next harvest of souls?” 

“Still, this Pedro 

“One moment, Brother.” He con- 
tinued with serious good humor. ‘You 
will not take umbrage at my saying that, 
in my opinion, you proceeded wrongly with 
the lad! Punishment should always be 
nicely fitted to both culprit and case. 
Were Pedro one of these gentle Carmel 
Indians, he would, if guilty, have stood 
for the lash. But with the riotous blood 
of a Spanish soldier dominating his veins— 


never! Having made one mistake, it 
behooves us to go carefully. As yet he 


is but a foolish youth that harbors in his 
soul a sense of injury. But with only a 
little hunting, he will quickly sour and 
harden. Then, in robbing for his suste- 
nance, he will one day killa man. Where- 
after we shall have a bandit, full-fledged, 
upon our hands.” 

“But this girl? She cannot be aban- 
doned? At least soldiers should be sent 
to bring her in?” 

“Not a soldier.” His rich laugh rang 
out again. “From the girl he will take no 
harm.” 

“But she 

“Nor she from him.” 


” 


He turned to the 


woman. “Thy daughter? She was 
brought strictly up in our church?” And 


when she answered with vehement nods, he 
went on: “Then is she in the hands of 
the Blessed Virgin who chooses her own 
instruments for the saving of souls. Tis 
the good girl that makes the good man, 
and [ll trust her to effect his healthy con- 
version. Mark me for a fool if, sooner or 
later, she does not bring him in.” 

“Then you will not send out—” 

“Si, I shall send out—but no soldiers. 
If you will leave the matter with me, 
Brother?” 

While they talked the other’s frozen 
austerity had gradually thawed. Now he 
bowed his tall lean head. ‘‘We are but 
weak vessels, the best of us, I weaker than 
most. If I erred—’twas through zeal for 
the lad’s good. Plainly I now see that 
there is a lack in me that would defeat my 
best efforts. Henceforth he is_ thine, 


’ 


Brother, to seek and to save.” 


At noon two days thereafter the two 
lads—for, so far as Pedro was concerned, 
Rafaela was still Rafael—lay on_ their 




















When, after a long detour 
through the woods, he 
came crawling up behind 
her, she had almost freed 
her hands 


stomachs at the top of a high hill that fell 
steeply on one side into the woods of the 
Sur. The other overlooked the ocean’s 
deep blue that was laced, here and there, 
with filmy clouds. 

After a full meal of tortillas and spiced 
ham helped out by a dessert of bread and 
wild honey, they were in excellent fettle 
for the exchange of those bright dreams 
and confidences that are natural to youth. 
“What should I like to be?” Pedro slowly 
repeated the usual beginning. “Of all 
else I would choose to be comandante of 
Padre Sebastian’s soldiers to go with him 
into new wild countries. Your father was 
killed by the Navajos? Then I would 
like to fight with them.” 

“But you would not be always at the 
wars?” Rafaela questioned. 

“No.” A shadow of disappointment 


clouded the brightness of his dream. ‘“The 
best of fighting comes to an end. When 


no more was to be had I should wish for a 
rancho of my own—and a pretty wife.” 
“Manuela?” Rafaela watched him closely. 
“The cat! No, sefior, she has caused 
me enough of trouble.”’ 
Satisfied by the vigor of his answer, she 
continued her stealthy study of him while, 


chin propped in his hands, he gazed stead- 
ily out to sea. A smile, soft yet mischie- 
vous, prefaced her next remark. ‘TI know 
the girl that should just suit you.” But 
when he turned, the smile had vanished. 
He read in her face only casual interest. 
“Si,” she nodded. ‘‘A cousin of mine.” 

“What would she be like, this cousin?” 

“About my height and color.” Said 
color took a deeper stain under his quick 
critical look and comment: “That would 
be fine—for a girl. Only this morning 
I was thinking that the big eyes and soft 
skin of you were wasted on a lad. Si, if 
she look like you she can come to my 
rancho.” 

“And you would love her?” 

He was looking again out to sea and so 
missed the soft curiosity in her look. “How 
should I know that have never seen her?” 
He laughed, a little scornfully. “Love? 
That is a word for girls.”’ 

“Or she might not like you.” She hid, 
with her propped hands, a flash of pique 
that merged in a peculiar mixture of anger 
and satisfaction when he gave answer. 
‘‘That would not matter. If she pleased 
me I would take her, yea or nay.” 

“But you—would be good to her?’ 


’ 
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“That would I!’ The quickness and 
heartiness of the reply made ample amends 
for his masterfulness. “She should have 
of eating and dressing the finest, and if 
any man dared to even look at her—” his 
coal eyes flashed ‘““—I would kill him.” 

“Then she would love thee.” 

Had Padre Sebastian been there to see, 
his twinkling glance would have pierced 
down to the feeling that underlay her 
smile. It was plainly to be seen that she 
had marked Pedro for her own—so very 
plainly, indeed, that she could not alto- 
gether exclude her sense of proprietorship 
from her manner. At supper, that evening, 
she assumed such housewifely airs of au- 
thority, airs so out of keeping with their 
relations as captor and captive, that they 
finally drew upon her a second buffet. De- 
livered with an open hand, it yet sent her 
rolling head over heels downhill. But 
accepting the correction quite meekly, she 
lay down for the night and slept soundly 
till the rising sun poked a hot finger into 
her eyes. 

Rising, then, on one elbow, she looked 
over at Pedro, still asleep, with curiosity 
shy as that of the two deer which, in turn, 
watched her from behind a clump of man- 
zanita. As, growing bolder, the animals 
came out in the open aud approached with 
stealthy padding of small hoofs, she trans- 
ferred her gaze to them and was observing 
their slim beauty with the tender interest 
the mother instinct inspires to all things 
helnless and small, when a slight rustle 
caused her to look at Pedro’s hand stealing 
out from his side. Till it closed on his 
gun she gazed in terror, her wide dark 
eyes beseeching the pretty creatures to 
run, then as, rising suddenly on one knee, 
he aimed and fired, she fell heavily against 
his shoulder. 

“Fool!” he yelled as the deer sped away 
with sidelong leaps. ‘“‘You have lost us a 
fine dinner. You slipped? Then this will 
teach more care.” 

Once more she toppled over. But con- 
tent to pay with her owa pains for th2 
lives of the pretty creatures, she rose and 
went quietly to work preparing their break- 
fast. And the very next minute his anger 
evaporated. Lying on his back in the sun 
after the meal, he drew her on to tell all 
that she had learned from her father of the 
Navajo country and wars. While she 
interspersed narrative with descriptions 
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of the sun-struck sands, painted moun- 
tains, stupendous gorges, golden pueblos 
of the desert peoples, the morning slipped 
on, and, apart from the undoubted pleasure 
she obtained from the exercise of her tongue, 
she was rewarded by his sudden question: 

“This cousin of yours. Where lives she?” 

For a moment she looked nonplussed. 
But his gaze was searching the fathomless 
blue of the sky. After a moment’s hesi- 
tation she answered: “In the hills by 
Santa Barbara.” 

“About your height and build, you 
said?” His dreamy tone told of the ideal 
that was floating in his mind. Rafaela 
smiled as he went on: “And she lives near 
Santa Barbara? ‘Tis a fine place I have 
heard. We shall go there, you and I. 
Si, we shall pack and make a start after 
the noon meal.” 

As so often happens, however, when mere 
man undertakes his own dispositions with- 
out knocking on wood to propitiate the 
fates, the program thus manfully laid out 
was subject to immediate revision. The 
two Indian trackers who had heard the 
report of his gun down in their camp by 
the Sur were even then within sound of his 
voice. Moving up through the chaparral 
with the smooth stealth of snakes, they 
had gained to its edge a few yards from 
where Pedro lay. Lost as he was in pleas- 
ant abstraction, his acute instincts. still 
sensed the infinitesimal earth vibrations. 
When the two came shooting like brown 
arrows from their covert, he sprang from 
full length upright upon his feet and went 
bounding down the opposite slope with the 
long leaps of a startled stag. In half a 
minute he was lost in the dense chaparral 
below. , 

Had there been time for him to have 
snatched his gun, the dénouement of Padre 
Sebastian’s fears would have come to pass 
there and then, for looking back uphill he 
saw Rafaela struggling in the hands of the 
trackers. If he had had the gun he would 
surely have fired. Lacking it, he could 
only look on. As they quickly dragged 
her out of sight down the other slope, he 
failed to see her sudden yielding after her 
captors had spoken a few words, and though 
he followed at once on their trail he had to 
keep his distance. When, an hour later, 
they brought her to the brush shelter where 
Padre Sebastian was resting after the 
fatigue of the trail, he was too far off to 














“A quick recovery!” 


He snarled it between set teeth. “If I had dreamed of this ‘twould not have 


been your bonds I cut there under the tree’ 
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catch from the opposite hill anything more 
than the brown flash of his robe. All that 
he saw was, that after binding their pris- 
oner and throwing her into the shade of a 
tree, the trackers moved off once more up 
the valley. 

“To find me’ he interpreted the move- 
ment; was sure of it when, quarter of an 
hour later, he caught a glimpse of them 
against the skyline of the opposite hill. 
At intervals while he watched, the girl’s 
limbs had moved in futile struggle against 
her bonds, and when, after a long detour 
through the woods he came crawling up 
behind her, she had almost freed her hands. 
After the Indians departed, the priest had 
gone back into the shelter, and while he 
was cutting the thongs that bound Rafaela’s 
ankles, Pedro plainly heard him snore. 

“From the hillside, I saw his robe” he 
chuckled as they ran together through the 
redwoods. ‘I would give a peso to see his 
long horse face when he comes out to find 
you gone.” 

Letting him laugh, she busied herself 
scraping the leaves with her fect as she ran 
so that a trail was left plain as a pike road. 
When he plunged into the Sur shallows and 
waded up-stream she managed to break, 
unseen, several twigs where they entered 
and left the water. Unaware of these 
small treacheries he chuckled continuously 
at the thought of his enemy’s discomfiture. 

“His Indians will have gone back for 
the mule and provision” he explained the 
probabilities. “Afterward they will pick 
up my trail and follow it—back to their 
own camp. Thereafter—running water 
tells no tales in its song. Tis true that the 
padre has gotten back his hams. But I 
have other food bestowed in a cave where 
we shall rest tonight. Then carrying only 
cnough to last us to the haciendas beyond 
the mountains we shall set our faces, to- 
morrow, toward Santa Barbara—and your 
cousin.” 

As he was walking ahead he could not see 
her guilty color—which deepened when he 
began to ply her once more with questions 
concerning said cousin. Her exact com- 
plexion, disposition, the size of her hands 
and feet, not a detail escaped his eager cen- 
sus. While on her part Rafaela filled in the 
portrait with qualities and quantities taken 
from her own temper and bulk, her face 
presented a study in gratified guilt. In 
spite of these preoccupations, however, she 
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did not forget to mark their trail with dis- 
turbed leaves and broken twigs, but when, 
having climbed out of the valley to a path 
that led along the bald crest of the moun- 
tains, the trail ran in the open, she began to 
look worried. Sometimes a full quarter- 
mile would pass without a bush presenting 
itself for her fingers, and it was after crossing 
a particularly long stretch of open ground 
that she fell to the ground uttering a sharp 
cry. 

“T twisted my ankle.” 

Rising, she tried to hobble on, but her 
face revealed such pain that he stopped, 
rubbed the injury with all his might, then, 
with her leaning upon his shoulder, moved 
slowly forward. As long as the trail ran 
in the open she limped along, but when, 
presently, it dipped down into dense chap- 
arral between two peaks, she took frequent 
rests. The last came in the midst of brush 
so thick and high that a weasel would have 
been hard put to squeeze through it. It 
would have been difficult, indeed, to con- 
trive a better trap. Only the narrow path 
led out, and as, at the crack of a twig be- 
hind them, Pedro leaped up to run, she 
threw her arms about his knees and brought 
him headlong to the ground. 

The next second the trackers were upon 
him, and though he fought like a panther 
with teeth and fists, feet and nails, the odds 
were too heavy. Standing, hands bound, 
three minutes later, he glowered at Rafaela, 
who had forgotten all about her limp in the 
excitement. 

“A quick recovery!’ He snarled it be- 
tween set teeth. “If I had dreamed of this 
‘twould not have been your bonds I cut 
there under the tree.”’ 

If she shrank before his blazing anger, 
her expression, following behind, revealed 
neither sorrow nor contrition. If the truth 
be told, a touch of amusement flavored its 
strong hope. 

While they still lacked a mile of the camp, 
dusk fell, wrapping mountains and sea in 
one brown robe. But there, in the black 
depths of the Sur valley, gleamed a red star, 
the watch-fire Padre Sebastian had _ built 
for the discouragement of panthers and 
grizzlies that were uncomfortably numerous 
in those woods. Flickering and fading as 
they came downhill, it grew stronger and 
brighter, leaped at last, a warm column of 
flame that stained the surrounding red- 
woods with brighter hues. Under its rich 
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light Pedro caught a second glimpse of a 
brown robe, and still believing that it be- 
longed to Padre Mendez, he stiffened him- 
self for the encounter. Then, before he had 
time to correct the impression, the trackers 
tied him with his back to the fire. 

After building a cooking-fire for them- 
selves, they loosed his hands and gave him 
of their own food. Consisting of cold tor- 
tillas and stringy venison, it was good 
enough eating after his twelve-hours’ fast. 
But while munching with keen appetite he 
paused to grin as a whiff of fried ham drifted 
across from the other fire. 

“The padre will take no more chances. 
He is bestowing his hams where thieves may 
not break in and steal.” 

The grin, however, quickly faded, for 
floating in just then on the savory odor, 
Rafaela’s clear laugh stirred the glowing 
coals of his anger. ‘Telling the shaveling 
how he fooled me” Pedro interpreted it. 
“Bueno! ’Tis now fis turn.” 

By craning as much as his bonds per- 
mitted, he managed to obtain a glimpse of 
a black skirt and white chemisette that 
shone pale pink under the dye of the fire. 
Then a change in their wearer’s position 
removed them beyond his view. ‘The old 
woman—come with the priest to recover 
her darling.”’ Muttering it, he fell again to 
his eating, but had no more than swallowed 
two mouthfuls before a strong mellow voice 
broke close to his ear. 

‘Tis said by the doctors that one should 
be broken gradually from too rich eating. 
Come, Son, and sit at my fire.” 

Erect and free, Pedro stood staring his 
hardest at Padre Sebastian. “ But—but—I 
had thought—” 

“me another?”’ The padre filled in his 
stammerings. “Yes, yes, but he is now of 
your past. From this day you belong to 
me. Of course there is to be no restraint on 
your inclination. But soon I go out from 
this warm peace of Carmel to the wilds 
where I shall have need of brave lads. 
So—”’ 
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In his turn, Pedro now interrupted. “I 
would sooner go with you than any other 
in the whole world.” 

“Bueno!” The padre patted his shoulder. 
“Now let us join your friend at the fire. 
No?” 

“No.” The brightness all gone from his 
face, Pedro stubbornly repeated it. “He is 
no friend of mine. I run not with traitors.” 

“Not even when—” he paused long 
enough to change the sex of the pronoun, 
“he has wrought for your good!” 

“No.” He stubbornly shook his head. 

“You will not come to—him?” Mischief 
sparkled in his twinkle. ‘Then he shall 
come to you.” 

“Si, let him come.” Muttering it to him- 
self, Pedro clenched his hard fist. ‘‘He will 
get at least one good one before they can 
get him again away.” 

The huge black bulk of a redwood inter- 
vened between him and the fire. As a 
shadow moved out from behind it, he raised 
to strike—then stood, hand in mid-air, 
staring at Rafaela in the familiar skirt and 
chemisette of a peona’s wear. Completing 
the transformation from a pretty lad to a 
large-eyed maid, she had gathered her 
thick brown hair into a knot at the back of 
her head. Timidly returning his gaze, she 
stood in the warm firelight, the materializa- 





‘tion of the ideal that she herself had built 


up in his mind. 

His first stammering words testified to 
the likeness. “Are you yoursclf or—your 
cousin?” 

“Both.” 

He glanced around. The Indians sat with 
their back toward them. The padre had 
passed out of sight. Stretching out both 
hands, he pulled her into the shadows. “A 
girl—all the time! And to think of the way 
I knocked you about!” 

Though out of sight, the padre was not 
unmindful. When, after a long silence, a 


murmur of soft talk floated from behind the 
tree to his fire he smothered a laugh in his 
sleeve. 


coor 


lis complete—the conversion.” 
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N insistent squealing, not unlike 
the irritable protest of a choir of 
hungry pigs; a dull bass-drum boom! 

boom! boom! and the sweet heavy fra- 
grance of new-cut willow—all these, borne 
on the heat-waves of that August day, 
testified that the fiesta was somewhere in 
the neighborhood. 

The reservation town of Pala, laid out 
upon a gentle mesa-like slope with some- 
thing of the regular aspect of a military 
settlement, seemed utterly deserted. But 
we needed no guiding. Pala has a barrier 
of ragged mountains half-circling one side 
of it. Rimming the other half is the San 
Luis Rey river. We turned riverward, to 
where the street ended abruptly in a sharp 
dip. Before us lay a broad winding stream- 
bed of sand and gravel divided by a narrow 
creeping flow. And on the nearer half of 
this bed, standing just between the edge 
of the mesa and the water, was a great 
quadrangular shelter built up of large poles 
and willow boughs. The boughs, shocked 
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on end, formed the gray-green outer wall 
of the quadrangle. Other boughs, dis- 
posed regularly, formed the roof. Through 
the roof, curling up into the sunlight, rose 
the smoke of many cooking-fires. 

The quadrangle had two openings, one 
on the up-stream side, another opposite. 
In and out of these openings, steadily 
passing and repassing, gaily dressed figures 
were moving. These were the rallied 
Palatingwa Indians, and friends from other 
tribes. Their wagons—by the dozen— 
stood about among the willow thickets on 
all sides, with teams tied to wheels and 
brake-rods. Other horses, saddled and 
mounted, were being galloped up and down 
by good-looking young braves with wide 
hats set rakishly on their heads and rope 
lariats at their pommels—galloped for the 
edification of a bevy of lustrous-eyed Indian 
girls. Under the wagons, to get out of the 
way of so many hoofs and heels, were dogs— 
the usual Indian sort, thin, slinking, mangy. 
There was little laughter, and no loud 
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conversation. For this lack, however, the 
squealing and the booming made up, both 
issuing from what the fiesta poster was 
pleased to term “the merry go-around.” 

The advent of our automobile occasioned 
no gathering of the curious and no excite- 
ment. But there was plenty of enthusiasm 
over the arrival, in our wake, of more 
wagons—with the younger people on the 
seats, and the aged, the babies and the 
dogs comfortable and secure on straw in 
the boxes behind. As the wagons halted 
there was hailing and hand-shaking, then 
the horses were unharnessed; whereupon 
they broke and made for the water. The 
youthful bucks in the wide hats took after 
them, hallooing and swinging their lariats. 
The older men shouted advice, or orders. 
Dogs barked. Colts whinnied. And “the 
merry go-arcuad” added its voices to the 
din. 

But presence'v, when the dust settled, 
a ceremonial greeting took place just within 
the great quadrangle. This was a suffragist 
affair, a half-dozen very old squaws form- 
ing a semi-circle to chant and dance. All 
but one of this semi-circle kept the eyes 
downcast, and stepped in time to the song 
rather perfunctorily, with much bobbing 
of the head or hat. But the leader! She 
was the fattest little body imaginable— 


fat, but with, oh, such a smiling friendly. 


face! Her dress was typical: gay waist, 
ruffled skirt, and apron; over her dark 
hair she wore a thin white shawl. She 
held her chin up, and her sloe-black eyes 
sparkled. Puffing, she stamped the sand 
with alternating bare brown feet. The 
result was “the jelly-wobble!” 

The sun was hot. The quadrangle was 
close. Yet not until the faces of the 
squaws streamed and shone with perspira- 
tion did the dance come to a sudden grunt- 
ing stop. Then the assemblage took to 
circling. There was much to see and en- 
joy. 

For example, there were the three-dozen 
booths that forraed the quadrangle, and 
opened upon th? patio. Some of these 
were being used as living rooms. Here 
were the cooking-fires. And hcre babies 
tumbled about among pots and pans, and 
inquisitive dogs, and rolls of beddirg, and 
—yes, suit-cases! 1n booths that alter- 
nated with the living-booths fresh meats 
were for sale, or melons, or ice-cream, or 
prickly pears and grapes. One offered 
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tamales, and several were well-equipped 
restaurants. Across the corner of one 
swung a hammock holding a cunning pa- 
poose. At this booth, for a payment of 
five cents, you might shoot at a whirling 
wheel for prizes. And whenever you 
wanted a moment’s rest, there, at the cen- 
ter of the quadrangle, offering shade and a 
seat, was a covered platform. 

We had traveled a good distance to be 
present at this annual festival of the 
Palatingwas, held in honor of San Luis, 
Rey de Francha. But—to be frank—we 
were finding it a bit disillusioning. These 
were not the kind of Indians we had ex- 
pected to see. And where were the time- 
honored semi-savage customs we had 
promised ourselves? For that suffragist 
ceremonial-dance was the only primitive 
feature of the day. Jose Juan Owlinguish 
and Remijio Lugo had the program of 
events in hand. And, as per that luring 
poster, there was a base-ball game, and a 
girls’ foot-race. The young braves on 
horses raced, too, with lean thoroughbreds 
picked up at low prices when the anti- 
racing edict lowered the value of track 
animals. Of course, there was a sack-race 
(this for the younger men). And the fat 
men held a tug-of-war. Prizes were dis- 
tributed among the husbandmen of Pala 
for “the best farms, vegetables and flower- 
gardens.”’ Last of all, there was bronco- 
busting, with soft-eyed mothers anxiously 
watching the sand swirl up about the 
plunging horses. It was all along familiar 
Fourth-of-July lines! 

And yet, disappointed though we were, 
we found this new kind of Mission Indian 
fascinating. The young people were par- 
ticularly attractive, the boys being of good 
height and stocky build (foot-ball mops 
all but hid their roguish eyes!) and the 
larger girls, with scarcely an exception, 
possessing more than the average of good 
looks. Each maid’s hair was glossy and 
prettily “done,” her face was oval and not 
too full, her teeth regular and a dazzling 
white. And the complexions of these 
budding women seemed much lighter than 
the complexions of the older ones—due, 
no doubt, to soap, hats and powder! 
Nevertheless, each young face was brown— 
‘a marvelous brownish face, with fair red 
lips, and ruddy cheeks.”’ 

Interest among these girls centered on 
the platform—where Burwell’s orchestra 
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from Santa Ana played selections from 
“The Sultan of Sulu” and “The Dollar 
Princess.”” As is usual in more conven- 
tional gatherings, dancing men were scarce. 
A few did their duty nobly, trousers turned 
up to show bright socks as they two- 
stepped and waltzed with their shirt- 
waisted partners. But these dancing braves 
were young. The older ones preferred 
the saddle, and the games; or rode “the 
merry go-around’’—silently, as if too ut- 
terly deep for words was the delight of 
circling to its asthmatic strains! 

The Indian maids flocking the platform 
were slender. It was among the older 
women that we found too much uncorseted 
solidity. But whatever charm was lack- 
ing in the figures of the middle-aged squaws 
was more than made up by the charm of 
their faces. As a rule Indian women of 
fiction are described as being noble and 
dignified of countenance. The younger 
matrons of Pala fit that description. Their 
brows are broad and smooth, their eyes 
gentle but brave. Indeed, the expression 
of each face is almost habitually sad— 
until interest is unexpectedly awakened, 
when a slow smile lighis the soft hazel 
of the eyes and sweetens the mouth into 
a curve of good-humor. And in the silent 
inspection each gives the white stranger 
there is none of the resentment discover- 
able in the glances o: the old women— 
who will resent (as well they may) the bitter 
days of their removal from Warner’s Ranch. 

The little girls looked as if they had just 
trouped out of a school-room. They were 
tomboyishly active, and as full of giggles 
as all small country girls should be. And 
they wore at the nape of their short fat 
necks—to set off their blue-black hair— 
tremendous ribbon bows of rare and re- 
splendent dyeing. Their small brothers, 
a few of them in brand-new overalls, 
gravitated in a drove from booth to booth. 
They played tricks on one another, counted 
their cigarette pictures, teased the girls, 
stuffed themselves with assorted edibles, and 
filled up any otherwise vacant moments by 
hitching untiringly at their suspenders. 
As for the babies, these were plump sweet 
little brown things, as alike as so many 
tiny quail. Their chief accomplishment 
was sleep. And not one of the score knew 
how to whimper! 

The attitude of the full-grown braves was 
spiritless. The majority of these men sat 
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doubled up in the shade within or without 
the great willow shelter. If one moved, 
it was sluggishly. Turning your head 
suddenly, to take him unawares, you found 
the face calm—almost expressionless. And 
his slumbrous black eyes were averted, 
being usually upturned, as if intent upon 
the weather! And yet (particularly as the 
afternoon waned) we got the impression, 
somehow, that each brave was waiting for 
something. Each was—for night! 

Night wrought a change. And what a 
change! The “civilized” Fourth-of-July 
aspects of the fiesta disappeared magically 
before the advancing dark. And the years 
rolled back, sweeping us with them. Ah, 
this was what we had traveled so far to 
see! This was early California! Here 
were the Palatingwas and their friends, 
celebrating—with tribal dances, and old 
songs, and enthralling gambling-games. 
And at the upper end of the brush-shelter 
a great bonfire was sending its sparks to- 
ward the stars. About this rallying-point 
surged the Indians (real Indians), eager, 
joyous, unrestrained— 

But not altogether unrestrained, as in 
former days. There was a link that 
bound the “civilized” day with that night 
of older times. Just as twilight merged 
into dark a grizzled brave in uniform moved 
away from the throng at the fire and took 
his stand on the edge of the dance-plat- 
form. The flames flashed on his eye- 
glasses, and on his large star. This was 
the Link—between Past and Present; 
between Washington-on-the-Delaware and 
the Pala Reservation. This was Uncle 
Sam’s Chief-of-Police! 

He began to speak in the tongue of his 
tribe, very quietly and pleasantly, so that 
it was impossible, listening to him, and 
watching the faces upturned to his, even 
to form an idea of what he was saying. He 
talked for five minutes, then paused, look- 
ing from side to side thoughtfully. When 
he began again, his language was Spanish, 
but as softly intoned as before. Presently 
he took another breathing-spell, blinking 
and gazing over the heads of the crowd, as 
if letting his message soak in. Then for 
the third time he resumed his talk. Now 
he used English. 

It was English, broken and picturesque, 
and as fascinating in its lingo as it was 
elusive. In this third short low address, he 
laid down the law touching the oncoming 



































was the greatest of these. 


Here were the Palatingwas and their friends, celebrating with enthralling gambling-games. The peon stake 
f Eight Indians seated themselves opposite one another. 


At their 


head was an aged man with eight short sticks in one hand 


celebration. 
he declared, must be Indians. 
but full-bloods would be permitted to play 
peon. Furthermore, the discovery of liquor, 
or of its hilarious effects, would speli the 
“cooler.” 

He bowed, and got down. Thereupon 
the crowd, which had been motionless and 
open-mouthed, suddenly split up into 
groups, precisely as if it were some giant 
picture-puzzle that had been suddenly 
shaken. 

One by one lights had sprung up down 
the lines of booths. Now, in their flare, 
the dancers of the night began to come 
forth, to meet in the fuller glare of the 
great, fire. 

These dancers were men—old men, but 
not spiritless. They came hurriedly, their 
heads adorned with feathers, and apron- 
like clouts at their loins. And a score of 
old crones, crouched in a line beyond the 
blaze, met them with shrill chanting. 

The old men danced by threes and fours, 
keeping in a wavering line. Now each 
head was lowered—while the bare feet 


All “bankers” in the games, 





beat the ground to the rhythm of the 





And none, 


chant; now each feathered head-dress was 
suddenly thrown back, as the dancer, his 
face upraised, joined his guttural bass to 
the high cracked intoning of the squaws. 
It was as if the clothes of civilization had 
fallen from them, revealing the savages 
of Drake’s day. And that chant!—it was 


unceasing, untiring, piercing, unforget- 
able! A shrill neigh-like call ended it. 


Then a Palatingwa, suddenly lifting his 
eyes to the sky by a backward toss of the 
head, gave an answering cry. 

As the dances ended, we turned away— 
and saw eager groups here and there down 
the open square within the brush-shelter. 
One group was pressing about a game of 
Klondike. Others were playing /oteria, 
their cards covered by beans or corn. On 
a wide-spread blanket a wrinkled squaw 


was dealing out a Mexican deck. Mexi- 
can monte was the game. And she had 
before her a heap of small sticks. Poker 


was going forward in some of the dimly lit 
booths. But the game of la _ chuza 
tempted the majority. Here and there 
in the quadrangle were saucer-shaped 
tables, striped by horizontal and center- 
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converging lines. A score of men and 
women surrounded each table, and the 
ripple of the spinning marble could be 
heard, followed by grunts of disappoint- 
ment, or quick gratified laughs. 

Peon had not begun yet. But an aged 
man, with a younger at each elbow, was 
moving slowly hither and thither, to stop 
at each group. He carried a faded square 
of silk in one hand, and offerings met him 
everywhere. Now the silk square opened 
to receive a dollar; again, a gold-piece fell 
with a clear ring. These offerings were 
the makings of the greatest stake of the 
night—the p2on stake. 

Meanwhile, another fire was being built, 
a small fire, half of dry and half of green 
fuel. An old man laid it, carefully cross- 
ing stick upon stick. Then—a circle look- 
ing on, big-eyed and approving—he lit it. 
The circle swayed, whispering. There was 
a turning of heads. The groups about the 
scattered games swayed and _ whispered 
and craned, too. And now, by ones and 
twos, the circle around the peon blaze 
began to grow to a crowd. 

It was midnight! The twenty-fourth 
of August was merging into the twenty- 
fifth. And the whole of the stake was 
gathered in—one hundred and sixty-five 


dollars. In the light of the newer bonfire 
five Indians counted it—not once, but 


several times, a breathless crowd looking 
on. Next, the crowd parted to let eight 
braves in wide hats approach the blaze. 
The eight divided, four seating themselves 
on the ground to one side, the others drop- 
ping down in a line opposite. Then the 
aged man with the stake in his keeping 
took his place at the head of the two lines. 
Between him and the crackling sticks lay 
a sheaf of twelve long wands. 

Once more the voices of women rose in 
a song—a weird droning song, yet differ- 
ent from all the others of the night. There 
was something about it that thrilled; more: 
there was in it a note of passionate urging, 
of wild eagerness. It made one goose- 
flesh. 

The players settled themselves, their 
feet under them. The four to the right 
of the old Indian showed no nervousness, 
no excitement. Their eyes affected in- 
difference. They wore complacent smiles. 
But the four across the fire!—all younger. 
Their eyes were anxious, their lips tense. 
A long double-blanket had been thrown 
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across their knees. They touched their 
beaded foreheads to it, and wiped at it 
with damp palms. 

The old Indian had eight short sticks 
in one hand—four white, four black. He 
handed one of each color to the first of the 
young braves. Quickly the latter thrust 
his hands under the blanket, which he 
held in place before him by his teeth. For 
a moment his hands moved swiftly. Then, 
his hat pulled down to his eyes, he fell 
quiet, and waited. 

The leader of the opposite line leaned 
toward the fire. His look was_ keen, 
searching. He strove to meet the averted 
eyes of his opponent. A moment, and he 
threw out one arm, pointing a finger, and 
half-turning a hand. 

The holder of the sticks let the conceal- 
ing blanket fall, and opened his hands, 
disclosing the sticks. At that the Indian 
opposite dropped back, chagrined. He had 
guessed wrong as to the whereabouts of 
the white stick. So the younger braves 
had won first chance to hold the sticks. 
And now the song of the women quickened 
and swelled proudly. And now, with 
excited but subdued chatter all about, 
began the peon game. 

Each of those younger braves was 
tossed two sticks, a black and a white. 
Then up came the blanket once more, to 
be gripped between four pairs of strong 
jaws. Next, each player, hat pulled far 
down to shadow his face, folded his arms 
under the blanket and began to sway 
jerkily from side to side, barking a breath- 
less accompaniment to the loud song of 
the women. 

The men opposite took off their hats 
and held them, before their faces. And 
over the brim of each sombrero peered a 
pair of black eyes, alert, questioning. 
Presently one of these older men, with a 
swift donning of his hat, leveled an arm 
toward the rocking four opposite. He 
pointed one finger; then two. He turned 
his hand this way and that, signaling his 
guess. 

Instantly the squaws’ drone stilled. But 
another song, by other women, took its 
place. The blanket fell from between the 
teeth of the young Indians. They tossed 
the black-and-white sticks across the fire 
to the older men, to whom the aged man 
had handed one long wand. This time 
the guesser had guessed right! 












































There was something supremely touching in that service out under the summer sky. 


the remnants of once mm ghty tribes. 


Thus went on the game of the black- 
and-white sticks. One o’clock came—two 
—three. No longer did the smoke of the 
cooking-fires rise through the willow boughs 
of the great shelter. Yet few had left the 
crowd pressing about the peon blaze, and 
these only sleepy children. For excite- 
ment was at white heat. At one time the 
four elder men had possessed all save two 
of the twelve wands. But at present the 
younger braves had eleven wands on the 
sand at their knees. No longer were their 
opponents stolid. They were using every 
mite of their craft.- And as for the song 
of those who favored the winning braves, 
it told of fierce determination! It was like 
the prolonged cry of a pack that have set 
their teeth in the prey! 

Four, and the lights were out up and 
down the quadrangle, and the stars were 
already dimming in thesky. But thethrong 





T ; The worshipers were 
Save for swarthy faces and brown hands, this might 
have been an outdoor prayer-meeting anywhere in the rural West 


about the peon game was no smaller. It 
cried out continually in its excitement. 
It crowded for place. 

And then, with morning at hand, the 
old man tossed the last wand to the line 
of young Indians. The stake followed. 
Whereupon the older players, rising stiffly, 
separated without a word, and were lost 
to sight among the surging people of the 
tribes. 

Sunday morning was near its dawn. 
Little time was left for sleep. The quad- 
rangle cleared quickly. The living-booths 
filled. And silence came upon the great 
willow shelter. 

But by ten o’clock, what a change! As 
in the old pagan days, a night of savage 
ceremonies and tribal games was to be 
followed by Christian worship. Civiliza- 
tion had triumphed at sunrise! Time had 
moved forward once more. Here, strolling 
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“The Missions totter, but the Faith lives in the hearts of the Indians” 


up and down the quadrangle in holiday 
best, were the men, women and children 
of the day before. And the covered 
platform was an altar! A banner made 
a fluttering back for it. Spotless cloths 
dressed it. And the steps leading up 
were covered with Indian blankets and 
a serape. The organ had been brought 
down from the Mission church; the great 
statue of the sainted French king, too. 
At eleven o’clock, Father Doyle, young, 
fervent, with his fine esthetic face and 
his earnest voice, clear to every corner of 
the quadrangle, preached the morning 
sermon. 

There was something supremely touch- 
ing in that service out under the summer 
sky. The kneeling worshipers were the 
remnants of once mighty tribes. Tamed, 
shorn, booted, suspendered, the braves 
stood or knelt to listen to the story of a 
Redeemer Who was not unmindful of their 
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needs. Besides them stood or knelt their 
squaws, prettily, almost daintily, dressed, 
and becomingly combed and hatted. Save 
for swarthy faces and brown hands, this 
might have been an outdoor prayer-meet- 
ing anywhere in the rural West. 

The Father spoke first in Spanish— 
though the Mass was said, and the responses 
given, in Latin. He ended with a brief 
English address. Very simple it was, and 
full of feeling. “The Missions totter, my 
people” he said, ‘‘but the Faith lives in 
the hearts of the Indians.” He blessed 
them, and the choir of Indian girls raised 
their voices in a Latin hymn. 

Just so in the old days was an altar built 
and the fresh-hewn Cross erected. In 
just such a spot, under that same smiling 
sky, did the “long-gowns” of Serra’s day 


preach peace and love to the great-great- 
great-great-grand parents of that same 
kneeling throng. 




















Billy Fortune and the Foreigners 
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Author of: Billy Fortune and the Meaning of Goodness 
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Swede—in Sweden, I mean, where 

the folks are all that way, and where 
you don’t have to keep explainin’ it. But 
I wouldn’t want to be one out here in the 
Wyoming cow-country, where you’re mixed 
up with all kinds, and where everybody 
has got to take the consequences of bein’ 
what he is. Yes, sir, if I was one of them 
Petey Peterson boys, I’d want to be 
amongst my friends. 

But I wouldn’t want to be one of them 
Bulljohn lads anywhere on earth. Shucks! 
You know what a Bulljohn is. Oh, you 
do, too! It’s a British man. Not for 
me! There’s times when it sort of soothes 
me to be around a Swede; but an English- 
man always raffles me all up. We had 
’em both at once, one time, on a_ becf 
round-up down below Nigger Baby creek, 
and it got right complicated. 

Petey Peterson was the first one of ’em 
I struck. That was up at Lusk. I'd 
gone in after a wagon-load of truck for 
the camp, and we were loadin’, out in 
front of the store, along toward noon— 
hurryin’, too, so I could make camp by 
night. I was real busy, when along comes 
somebody on the sidewalk and stops be- 
hind m2. 

“Hello!” he says. 

I had a case of canned tomatoes balanced 
on the tail-gate, and it slipped down and 
scraped my thumb, so I wasn’t feelin’ so 
very sociable when I turned around and 


I: must be awful comfortable to be a 


saw him—a long loose chap with straw | 


hair and weak blue eyes and a foolish grin. 
I didn’t say anything to him; I went back 
in the store and come out with a sack of 
beans on my shoulder and bumped into 
him, and pretty near dropped the sack 
in the dirt. 

“Hello!” says he, just the same as be- 
fore. I could see he was a Swede, and I 
knew he’d keep on sayin’ it till somebody 
answered him. : 


cy 


Well, for the love of country!” I says. 
“What is it?” 

“I want the boss” he says. 

“You want the boss of what?” I says. 

“Y dunno” says he. 

Well, I made another trip in and back 
to the wagon, and there he was yet, with 
his hands in his pockets. 

“Mister” he says, “I want the boss.” 

I needed a minute’s rest, so I stood 
leanin’ against the wheel and suckin’ my 
sore thumb. “Well, here” I says, “I’m 
the boss of this outfit right now. What 
is it you want?” 

“T want a yob” says he. 

“A job doin’ what?” I says. 

“T dunno” he says. 

He stood right there in that very same 
spot till my last box was on the wagon and 
I was sayin’ good-by to the boys in the 
store; and when I[ come out, there he was. 

“Mister” he says, “I wart a yob.” 

“Well, Sufferin’ Peter!” I says. “Open 
up and tell me what kind of a job you want. 
What can you do? Where do you want 
to go to?” 

“T dunno” says he. “I want a yob. 
I want to go off Lusk somewhercs.” 

I couldn’t think of any use for him down 
at Nine-Bar; but while I was lookin’ at 
him my mind commenced to slant off 
toward devilment. “Billy” I says to my- 
self, “it’s a right good while since there’s 
been anything but hard work down there. 
Why not?” And then I says to him: 
“Look here; I can take you off Lusk, all 
right. I can’t agree to pay you any wages; 
but if you want to go along with me you 
can work your way without it’s costin’ 
you anything. Tl let you drive my 
wagon for me. But I’ve got a pretty 
heavy load on, so only one of us can ride. 
It’s twenty-three miles to where I’m goin’. 
Can you walk that far?” 

Honest, his grin seemed to spread up 
into his hair and down his neck, he was 
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so rank tickled. “Sure!” he says. “TI 
can do any kind of a yob.” 

And he. done it, too. Yes, sir, that 
Swede just jumped down off the sidewalk 
and picked up the lines, lookin’ at me tc 
show him which way to go; and when I'd 
showed him, off we went, with him down 
in the sand, pluggin’ ahead on his long 
legs, and with me stretched out in the 
sun on top of the load, fixin’ a cigarette, 
real easy in my mind; only raisin’ up once 
in a while to make sure he was keepin’ 
in the right trail. I wasn’t botherin’ 
myself a speck about what was to come 
afterward. It was plenty good enough 
for me just to roll my head sideways, 
every little bit, to take a look at him down 
there, workin’ his passage to Nigger Baby. 
Don’t it seem a shame that a man should 
be let loose that way in this unfeelin’ bad 
world? Only I wasn’t the one that was 
to blame for it; now was I? 

It was away past dark when we hit 
camp. We’d stopped once, when we come 
to a spring, to eat a little snack; and then 
toward night we’d boiled some coffee and 
had our supper; but for the rest of the 
time that Pete boy had just drilled along 
through the sage-brush and cactus and 
over the rocks, all of ten good hours, just 
perfectly happy and innocent, with me 
enjoyin’ a right good rest and feelin’ sorry 
for him. 

The camp was all quiet when we got 
there, except for the horses in the corral 
nickerin’. The fire was smothered down 
in ashes and everybody was sound asleep, 
with the tarp’ beds showin’ faint against 
the ground. My bed was down under the 
mess wagon; but I found another one close 
alongside, with only one man in it, and I 
told Petey to crawl in there. And then 
that was all till mornin’. 

It was plumb early when I waked up. 
Kind of half waked up, I mean, layin’ 
there with the edge of the tarp’ pulled up 
over my head, tryin’ to make out what 
the trouble was. It seemed to be some 
brand-new kind of trouble for that part 
of the country. 

“Ow, I sa-ay, you know, I cawn’t have 
this!’ That’s what I heard, right up 
close beside me. ‘Ow, I sa-ay, this is 
an aoutrage!” And then, whoever he 
was, he started in to say it all over again: 
“Ow, I sa-ay, you know, I cawn’t have 
this!” 
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“Well, gee whiz, Billy!” I says to my- 
self, and I raised up to take a look. There 
was another head raised up in the next 
bed, where I’d put the Pete boy—a funny 
round bald head with a comical round 
pink face on it, and a short fat neck and 
a pair of starin’ eyes and a big lot of white 
ront teeth. You know them British front 
tee.1 These looked like gravestones in 
som. cemetery where the corpses was all 
rich—_mportant, you know, and glistenin’. 
I’d nev -r seen that face before, nor nothin’ 
like it. 

“Whee!” I squeals. “Billy, there’s been 
witchcraft! That ain’t the thing you put 
to bed there last night!” 

With that the face turned around toward 
me, and we laid there for a spell, starin’ 
at ecch other through the spokes of the 
wheel. He was the one that said the first 
word. “Ow, I say, you know”’ says he, 
“T cawn’t have this!” 

“Cawn’t have what?” I says. “What 
is it you’ve got, any way?” 

“Wh:” says the funny voice, ‘“there’s 
a man in me bed, you know.” 

“You dor’t tell me!’ I says. “A real 
man? I don’t see him. Where is he?” 

“Right over here” says he. “Ow, I 
sa-ay, this is a demmed aoutrage!” 

I poked my head up a little further, and 
there was Petey, deep asleep, with his 
head on his old boots for a pillow, and his 
loose mouth hangin’ wide open. He wasn’t 
a bit pretty to look at; I didn’t wonder 
at the other chap bein’ surprised; I would 
have been, too, most likely, if I'd waked 
up sudden in a new place and found that 
face snuggled up so close to me. It made 
the Englishman so mad that he shucked 
back the covers and started to scramble up. 

I ain’t ever'goin’ to forget the way he 
looked, it don’t matter how old I get. He 
didn’t have any clothes on at all, only a 
set of pink tights, stretched close over his 
round front, with silk trimmin’s around 
the neck and sleeves, and with his bare 
fat pink feet stickin’ out below and his 
tender toes curlin’ up on the cold tarp’. 
He was sure comic. But he didn’t seem 
to know it. He stood there with his lips 
lifted off his teeth, lookin’ down at me. 

“T sa-ay, me man” says he, “will you 
just be kind enough, you know, to tell 
me where I can find the water for me tub?” 

I didn’t quite get him, at first. “For 
your which?” I says. 




















“For me 


“For me tub” he says again. 
bawth, you know.” 

“Oh, yes!” says I. “A bawth. You 
want water. Well, there ain’t any, ex- 
cept for cookin’, this side of Nigger Baby.” 

It was his turn then. “I beg pahdon?” 
says he. “This side of—where?”’ 

“The Nigger Baby” I says. “The creek, 
you know.” 

“Ow!” says he. “Yes, to be sure! 
where can I find the creek?” 

“That way” says I. “Two miles, right 
straight over the top of that hill.” 

He looked the way I pointed, terrible 
doubtful, with his round body beginnin’ 
to shake in the cold wind, and his big 
block-teeth knockin’ together. 

“Ow, impawssible!’”’ he says. 
must have me tub, you know. 
do without me tub.” 

“Well” I says, “there’s your Swede 
friend, in bed with you. Shake him up. 
You can get him to pack you over to the 
creek on his back.” 


And 


“But I 
IT cawn’t 
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I couldn't explain him. He had a little silver 

lookin’-glass propped up on the wagon-axle 

and he opened up a band-box and took out a 
hat. It tickled me 


1 


That notion didn’t seem to strike him 
good, somehow. He took a look down at 
Petey, and then another look around. at 
the scattered beds, with the boys beginnin’ 
to move in ’em; and then he give it up, 
reachin’ down for his things, that was all 
folded up under his blanket—a pink shirt, 
and button shoes, and a pair of checkered 
pants, and a lot more. I pulled on my 
boots and went to start the fire for break- 
fast, and when I come back to the mess- 
wagon to begin my biscuits, there he was, 
just stretchin’ the wrinkles out of his 
socks, not hardly started to dress yet. 
I couldn’t keep my eyes off of him; and 
pretty soon he turned around and caught 
me grinnin’ at him. 

“Ow, I sa-ay”’ he says, “would you kindly 
turn your back, me good fellow, till I can 
finish me toilet?” 

“Why, sure!” I says. “Anything to 
oblige. Me stomach’s turned already; so 
I might as well turn me back too, you 
know.” And I bent down over my 
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dough-board and kept on with my biscuits 
till he was through. 

I couldn’t explain him. Wyoming’s a 
great country for different kinds of people; 
but this one was so awful different. The 
next time I looked at him he had a little 
silver lookin’-glass propped up on_ the 
wagon-axle and was fussin’ with his neck- 
tie and brushin’ his little fringe of hair, 
cockin’ his head around to look at himself; 
and then at the last he opened up a band- 
box and took out a hat, balancin’ it on 
his head with both hands. It tickled me. 

“Billy” I says to myself, “there’s some 
good sport-in that man, if we can think 
of a way. And there’s the Swede, too. 
You don’t often draw that kind of a pair.” 
And that’s the way some of the other boys 
seemed to be feelin’, because pretty soon 
here come Tommy Atwater, one of the 
Hargraves outfit, and stood beside my 
cook-fire, lookin’ over at the Englishman 
and then at the Swede, that was settin’ 
up in bed and rubbin’ his eyes open. 

“Billy” says Tommy, “if we keep on, 
we're liable to make a regular Noah’s Ark 
out of this yet, ain’t we?” 

And then it got explained; because the 
Ross come from his bed, over beyond the 
second wagon, and he stopped to shake 
hands with the English one, hopin’ he’d 
slept well, and all that; and then he says: 
“You haven’t met my cook yet. Come 
over and let me introduce you.” 

“Ow!” says the other one. “Your cook! 
Fawncy, now! It’s so demmed awd, you 
know, meetin’ so many of one’s—aw—one’s 
equals all at once. Extrawd’n’ry! But 
delighted, you know, I’m sure!” And then 
the Boss brought him along over to me. 

“Billy” says the Boss, “this is Lord 
Algernon Tucker, of London. Lord Tucker, 
this is Billy Fortune, of the great West— 
the best cook in Wyoming, besides a great 
many other things.”’ 

Lord Tucker! It bothered me. All I’d 
ever knew about them boys was readin’ 
about ’em in the yellow-backs, out back 
of the cow-shed at home when I was a kid. 
I'd never thought they looked like this. 
Nor he didn’t help his looks much when he 
fished up an eye-glass at the end of a black 
ribbon and put it in his eye, starin’ at me 
through it. ‘Most chawmed, really, you 
know” says he to me; and then he grinned 
at the Boss. ‘Your cook has a sense of 
humor, too, you know. One _ observes 
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so many awd things in America. Fawncy, 
now—a cook with a sense of humor!” ~ 
“Billy” says the Boss, “Lord Tucker is 
writing a book about our country. He’s 
seeing things for himself, and he wants 
to live the life for a while. That’s why I 
brought him out to camp yesterday. You 
boys must help him to see all he can.” 


“Yes, indeedy!” I says. “We = sure 
will!”’ 
“Aw, thanks!” says the lord lad. “But 


I don’t want to be treated as a guest, me 
man. You must let me be one of you.” 

“Of course you'll be one of ’em’” says 
the Boss, “but just look out that they 
aren’t too many for you.” 

It didn’t seem to worry the Boss when 
I told him about the Swede. He only 
laughed. ‘‘We’ll need some more men at 
the ranch pretty soon, when we get to 
shearing” he says. ‘Maybe we can use 
him.” And then when Petey come over 
to warm by the fire, the Boss says to him: 
“What kind of work can you do, Peter- 
son?” ‘ 

“T can sweep out good” says the Swede. 

“What?” says the Boss. “Sweep out? 
Where? 

“In Minnesota” says Petey. “I had a 
yob to sweep out in Minnesota, and shov- 
elin’ coal. I can do both good.” 

The Boss, he was grinnin’ over at me. 
“Well” he says to the Swede, “you might 
whirl in and sweep out the front room for 
us. There’s time before breakfast.” 

“Sure!” says the Swede. ‘Where is 
the broom?” Wouldn’t that kill you? 
The Boss looked at me, making a motion 
with his two hands. 

“Billy” says he, “this is too much for 
me. It seems to be a case for you. You 
see what you can do.” 

The Englishman had been listenin’, real 
interested, with his eye-glass up, studyin’ 
Peterson’s face. “Rawther an extrawd’- 
n’ry character, isn’t he?” he says to the 
Boss, when Petey had slouched over to 
get his plate out of the box. “But what 
did you mean about sweepin’ out? You 
were merely jestin’ with him, weren’t you? 
Ow, I see!” 

It looked as if there ought to be some- 
thing in it, didn’t it? Yes, sir, I couldn’t 
see how things could help happenin’. 
That’s the way the other boys felt, too, 
when we got a little chance to talk it over 
amongst ourselves. 
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“Lord Tucker!” says Tommy Atwater. 
“Say, there’s nobody on earth gets me to 
call him ‘my lord’. My Gawd!” 

“And he wouldn’t hardly stand for 
‘Algy,’ would he?” says Steve Brainard. 
“““Tuck’ wouldn’t be so bad, though, be- 
cause he certainly puts a crimp in you, 
don’t he?” 

“Shucks!” I says. “He’s Lord Bull- 
john.” And that seemed to sort of plumb 
satisfy “em. 

All mornin’ I was busy around the camp, 
but I was keepin’ one eye watchin’ out, in 
case anything would turn up. At first it 
just sort of contented me to look from one 
to the other of ’em, the Swede and the 


Seotty lifted him 
another one 


Englishman; but that got tiresome, after 
a while. I couldn’t keep satisfied with 
havin’ ’em just look funny; what I was 
hopin’ for was action. It didn’t seem as 
if there was goin’ to be any, by the way 
them two behaved. Right after breakfast 
was over, Petey had roosted down beside 
the fire, and there he stuck, blinkin’ and 
drowsy and bland, not stirrin’ at all except 
to roll him a cigarette once in a while. 
Nobody had found any use for him yet, 
and he acted as if he was just perfectly 
satisfied to set and wait till they did. 
Nor the Englishman wasn’t much livelier. 
He hadn’t gone out with the boys, because 
he’d said he had some writin’ to do, and 
he’d squatted down beside the fire too, 
over across from the Swede, with a little 


note-book in his lap. Horrible busy, he 
was. I reckoned he must be fixin’ up his 
book about the cow-country, because 
every once in a while he’d get up and come 
over to the mess-wagon and start askin’ 
me for information. It was real good in- 
formation I give him, too; I know it 
was, because I made most of it up for him 
myself. Did you ever see his book? If 
he put in the things I told him, it must 
have been considerable different from all 
the rest of the books. 

“Me man” he says to me once, “I haven’t 
seen any American Indians about.” 

“No” I says to him, “nor you won’t, 
except in the asylums. It’s right curious 





about that. I don’t understand it myself. 
The country used to be full of ’em, till 
folks begun raisin’ so many sheep, and the 
Indians commenced eatin’ mutton. I don’t 
know why it is; but eatin’ mutton just 
plumb ruins an Indian’s mind. If you 
go down to the asylum you'll see thou- 
sands of ’em out in the yard, down on their 
hands and knees, eatin’ grass and bleatin’. 
You ought to see that. It’s real amusin’.” 

“My word!” says he. “Most extrawd’- 
n’ry! Ihave never heard of that. I must 
make a note of it.””. And down it went in 
his little book. He put lots of them things 
in his little book, talkin’ to me. We com- 
menced to get pretty well acquainted with 
each other. But I wasn’t suited yet. 
Just actin’ the fool with that kind of a 
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man gets terrible humdrum. It relieved 
my feelin’s a whole lot when I caught sight 
of old Scotty comin’ amblin’ along. 

Scotty? Didn’t you ever hear about 
him? He was an old buck Merino that 
had got a funny notion of not wantin’ to 
run with sheep, so he just drilled around 
the country by himself. I don’t know 
who he belonged to. When he’d been a 
kid, he’d kind of learned wise ways, hangin’ 
around the different camps whenever he 
got a chance and associatin’ with folks, 
and the boys had always made a pet out 
of him, so whenever he’d see a wagon out- 
fit he’d always come rollickin’ up to get a 
mess of potato peelin’s or a couple biscuits 
or somethin’. Since he’d got old he’d 
been losin’ quite a good bit of his dis- 
position, except for them that had knew 
him. There didn’t seem to be anything 
that pleased the old coot as well as pickin’ 
a fuss with a stranger. So when I saw him 
come trottin’ along toward camp, stoppin’ 
every little bit to give a shake to his old 
head, I just went on with pourin’ out the 
rice for my puddin’. 

The Swede, he was sound asleep beside 
the fire, right where he’d with his 
head down on his knees, and Lord Bull- 
john was over across from him, with his 
little ink bottle settin’ on the sand and his 
little book open in his lap, writin’, and so 
absorbed with it he wasn’t noticin’ any- 
thing. It wasn’t but a minute till Scotty 
was right behind him, liftin’ up on his hind 
legs to get a good purchase; and then the 
next thing there was the scared Swede 
spraddled out on the flat of his back, with 
the scared Britisher spraddled out on top 
of him, and old Scotty backin’ off a little 
and showin’ the whites of his eyes. 

You'd have been amused. The Pete 
boy didn’t make a move. All he done was 
just to stay still and blink his eyes, all 
astonished and stupid. “Hello!” he says 
to the Englishman; but he didn’t try to 
stir hand nor foot. “Hello!” he 
“What you doin’?” 

And Lord Bulljohn, he didn’t seem to 
know how it happened, either, because he 
just lay there on top of the Swede and 
stared down at him. “Ow!” he says, by 
and by, “I beg pahdon, really!” He 
started to scramble up; but he’d only got 
as far as his hands and knees when Scotty 
lifted him another one, pickin’ out a good 
place to hit and turnin’ him clean over, 


been, 


says. 
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and then standin’ over him and _ blattin’ 
and just darin’ him to make another move. 
If the lord lad had knew anything about 
old buck sheep, he’d have stayed where 
he was; but he was awful ignorant. I 
wouldn’t wonder if he was mad too, mebbe. 
Any way, he got on his feet and kicked at 
Scotty. He used awful poor judgment, 
because the next thing Scotty took him 
right in the middle of his round front and 
sent him over backwards, and he lit in a 
big kettle of canned tomatoes that I’d 
got ready to set on the fire. And there he 
stuck, with his knees up against his chin, 
and the breath squeezed all out of him, and 
his round eyes poppin’. 

It took me all of ten minutes to get 
Scotty sobered down, so he’d let me drive 
him off down the hill. When I got back, 
there was Lord Bulljohn with his eye-glass 
in, screwin’ around and tryin’ to get a 
sight of the other side of him. I'd thought 
he’d be all worked up over it; but all he 
done when he seen me was to give me one 
of his cold British grins. 

“T sa-ay, me man” says he, “‘this dinner 


is on me, you know.” And then he 
laughed. It was a terrible feeble laugh, 


but I couldn’t help likin’ him for it. 

“Dinner?” I says. “You ain’t thinkin’ 
about dinner, are you? You’ve just had 
a great big chunk of hot mutton.” 

“Hot mutton?” he says. It took him 
quite a spell to work around to it, but he 
got me by and by. “Hot mutton?” he 
You mean that 


says. ‘Ow, yes; I see! 

the sheep was angry! Come, that’s not 
bad at all, you know! No—demmed 
good, really! But, I sa-ay, me _ good 


fellow, I shall catch me death of cold in 
these damp trousers, and me others are 
all in me bag at the ranch. It’s frightfully 
embarrassin’, isn’t it? Cawn’t you help 
me out a bit, somehow?” 

I dug him out a pair of my own; but 
the trouble with ’em was that me and him 
wasn’t built enough alike so you could 
notice it. There was worlds of pants to 
spare when he’d got ‘em on. I got: a good 
hindsight of him while he was_ hangin’ 
his’n over a bush to dry, and it looked 
awful satisfactory to me. It seemed to 
strike the Swede too. He was settin’ up 
by now, fixin’ him a smoke, but when he 
got sight of them pants he quit and let 
his tobacco spill on the ground; and after 
that he got up and commenced followin’ 
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the Tucker man around, keepin’ a little 
ways behind him, lookin’ and _ lookin’. 
He was just perfectly serious about it; 
and then by and by he come over to where 
I was at work and whispered to me. 

“Mister” he says, “I guess mebbe that 
man ain’t safe. I guess mebbe we better 
watch him some.” 

“You're mighty right” I says. “That 
man’s actin’ queer, Pete. I think he’s 
crazy. We’ve got to keep our eye on him, 
so long as the Boss ain’t around camp. 
There’s no tellin’ what he’s goin’ to do 
next.” 

He didn’t do anything more, though, 
till after dinner; and then my water-bar- 
rels was empty and I set ’em in the wagon 
and sent the Pete boy over to the spring 
to fill °em. It was kind of a clumsy way; 
but the ground around the spring was low 
and boggy, and we’d made camp back a 
ways, where it was dry, so we’d had to 
haul our water for cookin’. That’s what 
I explained to Petey when I sent him off. 

“Now, you go right straight that way” 
I says, “and hurry back, so I'll be sure to 
have it for startin’ supper.” 

That was two o’clock. He’d ought to 
been back inside an hour, easy; but it 
got to be four, after while, and then five, 
and no sign of a Swede. The Boss came 
in then, and I told him. He seemed to 


Every time he'd start the talk at me, over the top of 
the barrel, I'd let drive with some different thing 








be thinkin’ the same thing that had been 
comin’ in my mind. 

“Do you reckon he might be tryin’ to 
get away with the horses, Billy?” he says. 
“We don’t know anything about him. 
You’d ‘better throw on a saddle and go 
see what’s the matter. I'll look after 
your supper.” 

I went all of ten miles before I found 
him. He’d gone straight the way I 
pointed; I could follow his trail, plain; 
and he’d passed only a hundred yards or 
so to one side of the spring. That’s what 
made me sure he was runnin’ off, and I 
hurried up some; but when I got sight of 
him, there he was with the wagon standin’ 
still on top of a hill, and him standin’ up 
on the seat, lookin’ all around. When I 
got up to him, me plumb dumb with mad- 
ness, there was his grin, smeared out all 
over his face. 

“T don’t see no spring” he says. “I 
guess mebbe the spring is lost some- 
wheres.” 

Never mind. By the time we’d gone 
back and filled our barrels and got to 
camp, it was the same as last night—the 
fire out, and everybody gone to bed, and 
no chance to rustle anything but a little 
bite of cold supper. Id quit talkin’ to 
Pete, the last five miles, on account of 
my feelin’s. When we’d got the barrels 
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down out of the wagon, I spread my bed 
underneath and crawled in, not sayin’ a 
word to him, but just leavin’ him to find 
a place wherever he could. Yes, sir, I 
was Cross. 

And that’s the way I waked up—cheer- 
less, you know, and up on edge. I knew 
it, even before I’d got my eyes open, layin’ 
there and feelin’ the dullness of it creep 
over me. Then I got wider awake, quick. 

“Well, gee whiz, Billy!” I says. “It’s 
rainin’!” I heard water goin’ splash- 
splash-splash, up against the wagon, and 
drippin’ down on the ground, and I pulled 
on my boots and jumped out. 

It wasn’t rainin’, though. The noise 
I heard was in one of my water barrels. 
When I got it located, there was Lord 
Bulljohn’s pink, bald head stickin’ out of 
the top, with the rest of him down inside, 
havin’ a real bully British time of it. I 
was so mad I couldn’t say a word. I just 
kept on lookin’ at him and backin’ off 
toward the place where my cook-stuff was 
piled up, and reachin’ down and grabbin’ 
hold of the first thing I touched. It hap- 
pened to be the handle of a fryin’-pan. 

“Hi!” I sung out to him. ‘‘What the 
Sam Hill are you doin’ in there?” I knew 
just perfectly well what he was goin’ to 
say, but I sort of wanted to hear him say it. 

“T’m takin’ me tub” he says, liftin’ a 
fresh double-handful of water up over his 
neck and shoulders. “It was awfully 
good of you, me man, to have the second 
barrel brought for me, to be sure.” 

I didn’t answer him. I couldn’t. All 
I done was to haul back with the fryin’-pan 
and let her go. If I hadn’t been so worked 
up, it would have gone better; but it 
didn’t miss him more than a quarter of 
an inch, skimmin’ across the top of his 
bald place. 

“Get out of there!” I hollered at him, 
reachin’ down for somethin’ else. 

But he didn’t get out. What he done, 
when he felt the hot whiz of the fryin’-pan, 
was to duck down close and pull his 
head in like an old turtle. It come up 
again, though, just far enough so his 
round eyes could stare at me over the rim. 

“Ow, I sa-ay!” he calls to me; and then 
I let drive with a can of bakin’ powder, 
that busted on the edge of the barrel in 
a thick white smoke. 

“Ow, I sa-ay, me man!” says he, after 
he’d poked his head up again. But I was 





pullin’ in closer, with one arm piled full 
of truck—a couple cans of corn, and a stick 
of wood, and whatever else I could lay 
hold of; and every time he’d start the talk 
at me, over the top of the barrel, I’d let 
drive with some different thing—me gettin’ 
closer and closer all the time, and madder 
and madder in my mind, till it seemed as 
if he didn’t dare show himself any more, 
and all I could hear from him was a scared 
wet gurgle. And then at the last, when 
I’d got right up to it, I hit the barrel a 
swift kick, and over she went. 

The water welched out, but not the 
lord boy. He stayed in; and the barrel 
teetered backwards and forwards a minute 
and then started rollin’ down the slope, 
off south, goin’ easy, because it wasn’t 
but a gentle hill. But it was a long one, 
with the lower end more than a quarter 
of a mile from camp. And there went 
the barrel, trundlin’ along, leavin’ a thin 
little trail of scared sound floatin’ out be- 
hind. 

The boys was beginnin’ to set up in 
their beds and take notice by then. Even 
Swede Pete was awake; and then here was 
the Boss’s head comin’ up out of his blan- 
kets, with his eyes full of sleep. 

“Billy” he says, ‘“what’s all this racket?” 

I wasn’t mad any more; I was feelin’ 
real tranquil, standin’ there and watchin’. 

“T ain’t makin’ any racket” I says. 
“Tt’s Lord Bulljohn.” 

“Who?” says he; because he hadn’t 
heard that name for him yet. 

“Lord Bulljohn” I says. “There he 
goes. 

“Where?” says the Boss. “Billy, look 
here: What do you mean?” 

“There he goes!” I yells. “He’s inside 
that barrel.”’ I grabbed hold of Petey and 
pulled him out of bed. “Pete!” I hollers 
at him, ‘‘that crazy man’s runnin’ off with 
our water barrel. Yonder he goes! Go 
after him and bring him back—quick!”’ 
And off Pete started on a run, with the 
barrel a good two hundred yards start of 
him. 

The Boss was standin’ up beside me, 
with his hand on my arm, makin’ me pay 
attention to him. “Billy” he says, “I 
want to know what’s the meaning of this?” 

“Ain't I told you?” I says. “Lord 
Bulljohn’s inside that barrel. 1 can’t say 
it any plainer than that. Nor you needn’t 
look at me that way. I didn’t put him 
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hard to keep stern 


with me, but his \ NOL 


eyes was beginnin’ to 

dance. “Billy” he 

says, “I hope you haven’t for- 
gotten what’s due his lordship.” 

“Who? Me?” I says. “No, I 
ain’t. He’s been gettin’ just ex- 
actly what was comin’ to him. 
Look there! You can see for 
yourself.” 

The Swede had caught up with 
the barrel down at the bottom of 
the hill. Pete must have felt re- 
sponsible, on account of what I’d 
told him, because when Lord 
Bulljohn started to crawl out, 
Pete grabbed for him, and then 
they had it, round and round. 
It was a good ways off, but we 
could see most of it. The Tucker 
man put up a real good scrap; 
once, in the beginnin’, he sent 
Pete down in the dirt. But he was too 
fat to last; and I guess mebbe the cactus 
and stones hurt his bare feet. Any way, 
it wasn’t but a little while till he was on 
his back, with the Swede settin’ straddle 
of him; and then Pete just gathered him 
up and started back up the hill with him, 
holdin’ him tight, with round pink rolls 





of him bulgin’ out around the Swede’s 
arms. He was givin’ Pete a heap of 
trouble, tryin’ to squirm away; but he 
got to camp with him, by and by, 
clean out of breath, but grinnin’, all 
serene and victorious. He plumped 
the Bull‘’ohn boy down on the sand in 
the middle of us and wiped his hot 
face on his sleeve. 

“T got him!” he says. “He wouldn’t 
come, but I got him.” 

You’d have judged that the English- 
man’s feelin’s were hurt, by the way 
he acted. No, he wasn’t hot; he was 
ice-cold. He was so freezin’ cold he 
was pale with it. I don’t like a man 
to get mad that way; it’s a sight worse 
than when they turn red. He didn’t 
let a word out of him while he was 
huntin’ around for his things and puttin’ 
?em on; he didn’t let on like he knew 
we were there at all; he didn’t even 
give a look sideways at us till the very 
last, when he’d got his necktie fixed 
and his hair brushed. Then he marched 
over to the Boss, stiff as a poker, with 
all his teeth showin’. 

I never did know what he 
was meanin’ to say. What- 
ever it was, he never said 
it, because he caught the look 
in the Boss’s eyes. The Boss 
wasn’t laughin’ at him; the 


And there went the barrel, trundlin’ along, leavin’ 


a thin little trail of scared sound 
floatin’ out behind 















rest of his face was sorry and full of 
trouble; but them brown eyes of his was 
shinin’. I’ve had him look at me that 
way, times when I'd be havin’ one of my 
tantrums, him not sayin’ a word to me, and 
it would gentle me down quicker than if 
he’d argued his head off at me. That’s 
just the way it seemed to be workin’ with 
Lord Bulljohn, because he fished up his 
eye-glass and stuck it in his eye, and then 
them two just stood and faced each other. 
I knew what the Boss was sayin’ with his 
eyes: “Oh, come, now; play the game!” 
That’s what it meant. What he said out 
loud was: ‘“‘My lord, I’m sorry. I know 
the boys didn’t mcan any real offense. 
I think Billy is ready to apologize.” 

Well, what could I do? I couldn’t see 


but one thing. “I sure am” I says to the 
lord lad. ‘Vm horrible sorry you got 


in that water barrei.” 

He didn’t seem to stop to notice whether 
my apologizin’ was satisfactory; he just 
put out his hand to the Boss. “Not a 
word!” he says. “I won’t have it! It was 
all my doin’, I assure you.” And then 
he grinned. “I wouldn’t have missed it 
for a hundred pound!” he says. “My 
word, what a yarn I'll have to tcll ’em in 
me club in London, you know, when I go 
home!” 

It seemed to be on his mind clear through 
breakfast. He wasn’t sayin’ anything, 
but he was broodin’ about it; and when he 
was pretty near through, out it come. 
“It’s most extrawd’n’ry, the way you 
Americans do things!” he says. “Fawncy, 
now!—doin’ all this to a chap, and then 
makin’ him like it! Isn’t it awd?” 
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“I'll get him for you, Mister” he says, and 
he started to do it, movin’ cautious 


J 


The Boss smiled at him, friendly. “TI 
guess that’s part of the reason why we 
Americans have been able to get ahead 
so fast in this new country of ours” he 
says. “The gods have done some hard 
things to us out here—and then made us 
like ’em.” 

Somehow the boys took to the Bulljohn 
lad a heap better after that. If he’d 
stayed mad, we’d have been through with 
him; but he’d kind of showed that he be- 
longed. It’s awful hard to be made a 
fool of before folks and come through it 
a-grinnin’. You’re just bound to like a 
man that can do that, even if you ain’t 
fond of him. I couldn’t ever have got 
along with the Tucker man in this world 
without feelin’ hostile toward him; but 
I had to own up that he was game, and I 
had to like him for his gameness. He 
didn’t keep his grouch a speck. After 
breakfast he went off with the gang to 
watch the :drive, ridin’ British style, with 
his stirrups shortened up and the back of 
his pink tomato pants bobbin’ up and down 
in the saddle with every lope. And then 
that night, when we’d had supper, he lit 
in and told us a string of tales about him 
huntin’ lions and tigers and elephants, 
over yonder somewheres, and goin’ up in 
balloons, and fightin’ with the Dutch, and 
huntin’ the North Pole, and all such-like. 
He had sure been one busy little man. 

“But I’ve never seen anything like your 
American democracy” he says. ‘It’s amaz- 
in’, you know, the way you do it. It’s 
astonishin’!”’ 

Yes, sir, he’d forgive us for makin’ a 
fool of him, all except Swede Pete. He 
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hadn’t forgive the Pete boy. He wasn’t 
sayin’ anything to him; but a body could 
tell by the signs that that foreigner was 
just sort of ranklin’ in his mind. Every 
once in a while I’d see him lookin’ side- 
ways at the Swede, sizin’ him up and study- 
in’ over him, and I knew he wasn’t goin’ to 
be contented till somethin’ would happen 
to give him another chance. 

Well, mebbe you’ve noticed that the 
chances mostly come, when you’re watchin’ 
for ’em. It did this time, and it come 
quick. It wasn’t but noon the next day, 
when we was settin’ at dinner. 

I’d fixed ’em a good one that day. I'd 
roasted ’em some fresh beef over the 
coals, and baked my potatoes in the hot 
ashes, and a few other little things, so 
everybody was just payin’ attention to 
his plate and not noticin’ anything else. 
It had been goin’ on that way for a quarter 
of an hour or so; and then all 
of a sudden the Bulljohn boy 
raised up on his knees, when 
the Swede had gone over to 
the fire for more beef. 

“Boys, boys!’ says Lord 
Bulljohn, with his voice just 
a hoarse whisper. ‘‘Here’s 
sport! Don’t spoil it! Help 
me!” And then, when Pete 
had come back to his place, 
he put up his eye-glass and 
stared off into the sage-brush. 

“My word!” says he. 
“Tsn’t that a puma’s kitten, 
out there?” 

It wasn’t any such a thing. 
It was one of these great 
big black-and-white striped 
skunks, standin’ there with 
his big tail in the air, sniffin’ 
the camp smells. 

“Why, yes” says Steve 
Brainard. “So it is! Gee 
whiz, but ain’t he a pretty 
one! And ain’t he tame?” 

“T’ve noticed ’em_ that 
way’’says Black’s Jim, wallin’ 
his comical eye around at us. 
“T’ve had ’em act so tame 
with me that they was plumb 
familiar. You can make pets 
out of ’em, if you like that 
kind of pets.” 

“Indeed?” says the En- 
glishman. “I wish I had 
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that one.” He took another look. “Boys” 
he says, “I'll give five dollars to the one 
that'll get him for me.’ And with that 
Swede Pete lifted up on his feet, quick, so 
as to be the first one. He needn’t have 
hurried so fast. 

“Pll get him for you, Mister” he says, 
and he started to do it, movin’ cautious, 
so as not to scare him. He needn’t have 
done that, either. It takes more than a 
big yellow-headed Swede to scare one of 
them critters. This one didn’t budge, 
exceptin’ for his tail gettin’ a little nervous. 
The Swede was holdin’ out his hand and 
slippin’ along easy. “Kitty!” he says, 
real coaxin’. “Kitty, kitty!” And he 
crept up closer and closer, till he could 
make a grab for the fur on the back of its 
neck. 

He certainly was one surprised man. 
No, sir; nobody need tell me, after this, 





And he turned right straight around and went, headed north toward 
Lusk, lookin’ like a picture that had walked off of a valentine 
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that you can’t wake a Swede up. This one 
was sure broad awake, down on his hands 
and knees with his head lifted and his eyes 
squeezed tight shut and his big mouth 
hangin’ as wide open as he could get it, 
gaspin’ for breath and makin’ a mess of 
chokin’ noises in his throat. He couldn’t 
say a single word, not for as much as a 
minute. “Help!” he says then, with his 
voice soundin’ far off and feeble. “Come 
and help me, somebody! What’ll I do-o-0?” 
He got one eye open, a little crack, and got 
up and started toward the fire; but I picked 
up a rock, 

“Stand still!” I yells at him. “Don’t 
you dare come here! You stay where you 
are, or [ll plunk you. You take them 
clothes off, first.” 

We made him stand right there and do 
it, too, while we was scrapin’ up different 
things to throw to him to wear. They 
didn’t match up together much. That 
was the lord lad’s idea. ‘“Let’s mix ’em 
all up” he says; “let’s give him a costume, 
don’t you know?” And we sure did. 
There was an old pair of Red McGee’s 
chaps, with the shape of Red’s bow legs 
in ’em, with the fringe only comin’ down a 
little ways below the Swede’s knees and 
a pair of Tommy Atwater’s bright red 
socks showin’ down below; and the Bull- 
john boy give him a pink shirt; and he 
had an old vest that belonged to Black’s 
Jim, that was miles too short behind, and 
a little bit of a hat roosted up on top of 
his mop of yellow hair. I can’t even com- 
mence to tell you how he looked. When 
he’d worried ’em all onto him, we let him 
come and set down over beyond the fire 
a ways, where we could look at him. He 
sure did look complete. And he was that 
solemn! Honest, I most believe he’d got 
it through his mind that somethin’ had 
happened to him. He set there for a good 


bit, blinkin’ and blinkin’, and not sayin’ 
a blessed thing till the last, when the boys 
was startin’ to saddle up for the afternoon. 
He hadn’t seemed to be payin’ a mite of 
attention to all the things we’d been sayin’ 
to him; he’d just set and brooded, with 
his face all gloomed up with melancholy. 
And then at the last he got up and come 
closer to the camp. 

“T guess I’ll not be stayin’ here” he says. 
“T guess I don’t like this country. I guess 
I’m goin’ back to Minnesota.”’ 

And he turned right straight around and 
went, headed north toward Lusk, lookin’ 
like a picture that had walked off of a 
valentine. You'd have enjoyed him, 
watchin’ him from behind. It struck me 
that there wasn’t a thing lackin’. 

The Bulljohn boy was lookin’ after him, 
grinnin’. “Ow!” he says, as if he was 
relishin’ it real well. But then he begun 
to sober off, a little bit at a time. “I 
sa-ay” he says, “isn’t it rawther rough on 
him, you know, goin’ that way? I didn’t 
intend bein’ rough on him.” 

The Boss had been grinnin’ too, and he 
kept right on with it. “Don’t let that 
worry you” he says. ‘‘Most likely you’ve 
saved him from something a lot worse. 
He doesn’t belong here, and he never 
could.” 

The Englishman was doin’ some think- 
in’. “Don’t you think it’s very awd” he 
says, “what a lot of material must go into 
the discard after all, in this game of equal- 
ity—what?” 

The Boss give him a quick look and 
another one of his friendly smiles. ‘“You’ve 
hit it” he says. ‘‘Just between you and me, 
my lord, the game of equality is exactly 
like most of the rest of ’em—a good deal 
of a gamble.” 

I reckon he was right, too, mebbe—or 
else wrong—I don’t know. 
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The Guardian of Oregon’s Orchards 


HEN the pear blight had burned 

W up a half million pear trees in 
the San Joaquin valley and was 
beginning a similar work of extermination 
in the Sacramento valley the federal govern- 
ment sent out a young man named O’Gara 
to aid in checking the devastating con- 
flagration. This was done so successfully 
that the pear industry of the Sacramento 
and adjoining valleys was saved and con- 
tinues to this day a very profitable pursuit. 
By this time, however (1907), the incen- 
diary blight germs had made their way up 
into southern Oregon and were playing sad 
havoc with the pear and apple orchards of 


the Rogue river valley. Proceeding thither, | 


Prof. O’Gara put in two strenuous years 
battling with blight, gaining complete con- 
trol over this arch-enemy of fruit trees in 
the world’s premier pear district. 

The Oregon orchardists who had thus 
had their trees saved did not take kindly 
to the government’s orders for O’Gara to 
move on to other localities, desiring that he 
remain in their midst and keep the upper 
hand of the pestiferous pear blight. In 
order to accomplish this object, Jackson 
county created the office of pathologist and 
entomologist, fixing the salary at $5000. 
This looked good to Prof. O’Gara, who was 
tired of the continual traveling which his 
government work necessitated, and also 
because he had fallen in love with the cli- 
mate and people of sunny southern Oregon. 
For three years he has held the abovenamed 
office, greatly to the profit and satisfaction 
of the Rogue river horticulturists. 

While the waging of a continuous cam- 
paign against blight in one hundred square 
miles of orchards is a man’s size job, it 
didn’t begin to absorb all of O’Gara’s super- 


abundant energy. Looking around for a 
new field of conquest, it was found in the 
domain of Jack Frost. The easy-going 
Oregonians were accustomed to having this 
merry monarch take heavy toll from their 
orchards every twice in a while. O’Gara 
got busy and perfected a system of orchard 
heating which is the most effective and 
economical in the United States. The 
first 60,000 heaters which the growers pro- 
posed buying were priced by agents at an 
average cost of about thirty-five cents each. 
O’Gara investigated the matter thoroughly 
and found that pots meeting all require- 
ments could be made to order and delivered 
for nine and one-half cents—a saving of 
$15,000. Fuel oil containing a large per- 
centage of non-inflammable asphaltum had 
been priced at nine and one-half cents in 
car lots. After conducting exhaustive tests 
and taking the matter up with the oil com- 
panies, O’Gara found that the best and 
cheapest fuel for orchard heating was a 
distillate of about 20 degrees test, from 
which the useless asphaltum had_ been 
removed. This could be delivered in tank 
cars for four cents a gallon—a saving of 
another $15,000. 

The first attacks of Jack Frost caught 
many of the orchardists napping. Since 
the damage is usually done in the latter 
part of the night, it is not always possible 
for the fruit-grower to tell the day before 
what to expect along the line of low tem- 
peratures. Although Prof. O’Gara began 
his meteorological’ observations in the 
Rogue river valley in 1908, it was not until 
March, 1911, that he succeeded in having 
established at Medford a United States 
Weather Bureau Station. Through his 
efforts, six local coéperative weather stations 
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Professor P. J. O'Gara, official pathologist, entomologist and meteorologist for Oregon. He is also an expert 
telegrapher, wireless enthusiast, electrical engineer, linguist, a globe-trotter and base-ball 
fan; and he places idolatrous faith in Rogue river pears 


were also established in order to perfect 
a system of frost forecasting which is 
said to be the most accurate in this or 
any other country. During the past five 
years not a single error has been made, 
either as to the low temperature which 
would occur or the time when it would be 
necessary for the orchardists to begin firing. 
The forecasts are sent by telephone in such 
a way that every farmer may receive them 
nromptly. During the past spring a tem- 
perature of 22 degrees was successfully 
combated, the temperature being raised 10 
degrees. 

Every disease, pest and problem which 
confronts the Rogue river fruit-grower is 
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given attention by the versatile and inde- 
fatigable O’Gara. He is a bundle of bound- 
less energy and enthusiasm and there is no 
harder worker in the state. Like Edison, 
he finds six hours out of twenty-four all he 
can spare for sleep. With four salaried 
assistants and sixty volunteers he wages 
unceasing and effective warfare against 
every fungus and insect pest that preys upon 
the pomological products of his district. 

A direct descendant of a feudal Irish 
monarch whose kingdom lay along the 
shores of Lake Gara, Sligo county, Ireland, 
born forty-one years ago on a Nebraska 
homestead near Coleridge, Cedar county, 
P. J. O’Gara began his college career with 
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a total capital of $5, studying two years in 
the University of South Dakota, then four 
years in the University of Nebraska, spe- 
cializing in botany, pathology and bacteri- 
ology. During these four years, although 
earning his board and. other expenses, an 
average grade of 98 per cent was made, and 
in a class of over two hundred O’Gara was 
the only one upon whom was conferred an 
honorary membership in the Sigma Xi for 
original scientific research. He is a member 
of the Phytopathological Society of America, 
the Botanical’ and Biological Societies of 
Washington, the National Geographic So- 
ciety and the Washington Academy of 
Science. He is also a Fellow of the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of 
Science. Prof. O’Gara has contributed 
articles to SuNSET, The Strand, Technical 
World, Electrical World, Science and other 
scientific journals and is the author of a 
number of horticultural bulletins, as well 
as technical papers on plant physiology and 
pathology. He was-chosen by Dr. L. H. 
Bailey of Cornell University to assist in 
the preparation of the New American 
Cyclopedia of Horticulture. He is also on 
the editorial staff of the Cyclopedia of 
Horticulture of the Pacific Northwest. In 
his offices there is a completely indexed refer- 
erice library of 40,000 books and bulletins. 

Prof. O’Gara is quite a linguist, being 
familiar with German, French, Spanish, 
Italian and Latin. He is an expert teleg- 
rapher, a wireless enthusiast and an elec- 
trical engineer, having built three electrical 
power plants. He thoroughly enjoys a 
good ball game, either in the field or on the 
bleachers. He has traveled in Europe, 
Africa, Canada, Mexico and every state in 
the Union, sometimes covering 25,000 to 
40,000 miles in a single year. No wonder 
he grew tired of time-tables and Pullmans. 

In 1906 Prof. O’Gara married Miss Belle 
Sloan, daughter of Prof. T. J. Sloan of the 
University of South Dakota, and she has 
since been his chief lieutenant, having 
charge of the office and secretarial work. 
Over the pathologist’s desk hangs a picture 
of one who has been to him a veritable 
patron saint: Prof. Chas. E. Bessey, presi- 
dent of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, teacher of botany 
for forty-five years—thirty in the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska—who refused to accept 
a chair in Harvard University or to be laid 
on the shelf by a Carnegie pension. 


Since taking charge of his present office, 
Prof. O’Gara has turned down offers from 
land companies who wished to engage his 
services at salaries as high as $20,000. 
When asked why he chose to remain in his 
present place’ at a much smaller salary, he 
replied “Because I like the climate and 
people here and enjoy my work. I do not 
work for money—that would be slavery.” 

Questioned as to his opinion of the fruit 
industry, he remarked: “I consider a Rogue 
river pear orchard a splendid investment. 
Pears can be profitably produced for $1 a 
box, and prices have always averaged con- 
siderably higher than that.” 

O. H. BARNHILI. 
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A Humane Worker in Honolulu 


UMB animals were given little con- 
sideration in the Hawaiian islands six 
years ago. Until that time Miss Rose 
Davison had remained on her father’s 
plantation, a short distance from Honolulu, 
studying the ailments of horses and looking 
after the other animals with wise care. On 
her regular visits to the city she dic sot 
fail to note the lame and ill-fed horses used 
for cab work, the heavy loads and the bru- 
tality of the drivers. Afflicted dogs infested 
the city, and the sight brought a resolve to 
change the conditions if it lay in her power. 
Miss Davison went about her work in a 
quiet, thoughtful way. She was appointed 
humane officer and was invested with the 
power to arrest, which greatly aided her in 
her work. The drivers and teamsters with 
whom she mostly dealt were Japanese, 
Chinese, Portuguese, Russians; in fact, 
nearly every nationality in the world was 
represented among the men handling horses 
in Honolulu. Only the fear of the law could 
compel them to listen to Miss Davison, and 
many times she has been forced to exercise 
her privileges before impressing upon them 
that their horses must receive humane treat- 
ment. 

It has been twice as hard for her to 
accomplish the end which she set about to, 
because of the ignorance and the genera- 
tions of customs which cling so closely 
about the races of the Far East. Her 
investigations led her to the stables where 
the horses of the hucksters were fed. She 
found them barely cabsisting on rations 
which the good American farmer feeds his 
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Miss Rose Davison, Humane Officer of Honolulu, who has revolutionized conditions in the animal kingdom 


of the Hawaiian city. In the six years of her incumbenecy, cases of crueliy have 
been reduced to one-tenth of the former number 


chickens.. When she discovered a case of _ charge of her father’s horses for so many 
this kind she would explain the necessity years, Miss Davison is enabled to tell at a 
of proper feed and the correct measures, glance whether the horse is fit for work or 
also the increased value of a well-fed horse. if it should be segregated. On every side 
When teaching did no good the man was there is evidence of her success. The cab 
arrested and fined, and not permitted to horses are the pride of Honolulu and never 
use his horse until it passed inspection. fail to attract the complimentary attention 
Miss Davison did not devote her entire of the traveler. They are fat, sleek and well 
time to the surveillance of the horses owned groomed, and the teachings of Miss Davison 
and used by Orientals, but watched the _ have so far impressed the drivers that many 
delivery wagons of the stores and markets. _ treat their horses like pets. 

She received hearty codperation from the Undesirable dogs have disappeared from 
merchants, who never failed to recognize the streets and alleys. A large asphyxia- 
a complaint from her by discharging an _ tion tank is the means of putting the animals 
inhuman driver, and her work progressed quickly and easily out of their misery. It 
fast among the white people. Having had _ was solely through the work of the Humane 
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Officer that this tank was installed to take 
the place of the old method of shooting. 
Miss Davison’s work has_ broadened 
gradually, and in her inspection trips 
through the poorer districts, where the 
immigrants have settled, she has discovered 
that their children are often treated with as 
little consideration as their horses. She is 
constantly on duty, and neither child, big 
or little animal can be mistreated while she 
holds the power of humane officer. At the 
last report of the humane society, it was 
shown that during the six years of Miss 
Davison’s incumbency, the cases of cruelty 
have been reduced to one-tenth of the 
former number. 
HENRIETTA GooDNOoUGH HULL. 
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A Specialist on Ramie 


IS father was a warrior; a bold man 

and brave, devoted to his emperor 
and deserving the honors bestowed upon 
him. One day the father called the son to 
him. 

“Son,” he said, in a tone used to com- 
mand, “‘you will prepare for a career in the 
service.” 

The father was proud of the service. 

“As you say, father, I shall obey” replied 
the youth. ‘But I would rather be a true 
developer than a trained destroyer.” 

That is why George William von 
Schlichten is mightier and more majestic 
in his jeans than if adorned in the tinsel 
and trappings, lace and lacquer and shim- 
mering shades of a king’s court. He is a 
doer, a developer—and a dreamer. 

It was in ramie that Mr. von Schlichten 
proved himself. Note that he proved him- 
self; there was no accidental discovery 
about it. Ramie is older than many of the 
hills we see around us. It was in existence 
when the giant sequoias were mere saplings 
in nature’s nursery. For the benefit of 
those who may rush off to the grocer’s de- 
manding a new breakfast food, let it be 
said that ramie is a fiber, from which a 
textile material is made. No one would 
suspect that romance and ramie are inter- 
twined, as it were, but it is so. Eons of 
ages ago the Orientals grew ramie and pro- 
duced a linen from the fiber. They used 
ramie linen for many purposes; in it they 
dressed their dolls, living and image, and in 
it they wrapped their mummies. But who 





wants to be a mummy? To return to 
ramie: the Orientals still make a great 
labor of this fiber-producing. Today they 
grow their fiber and treat it in the same 
manner they did centuries ago. They 
strip the stalks when green; resin gum 
keeps the stalks in a matted mass, and the 
degumming process is tedious and costly. 
One Chinese is capable of stripping five 
pounds of green ramie stalks in a day, and 
these make one pound of dry ramie, con- 
taining thirty-five per cent. of resin gum. 
The Chinese laborer gets eight cents a day. 

Now right here is where George William 

von Schlichten returns to the story. While 
the reader figuratively was following that 
bent coolie as he trudged through the ramie 
field in Asia, Mr. von Schlichten’s name 
has been dancing all around, anxious to 
break back into the narrative. Mr. von 
Schlichten knew ramie. He knew much 
about all textiles and fibers, but he special- 
ized on ramie. He determined that two 
things were necessary to make ramie linen 
used extensively—machines to take the 
place of hand labor in the treatment, and 
acreage upon which to produce the fiber in 
great quantities. He built a machine, and 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture sent an expert to Kentucky to see 
it in operation. 
. “The greatest machine since the cotton 
gin!” exclaimed the then Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Mr. James A. Wilson. The Inter- 
national Harvester Company rushed an 
official to the scene to bargain for the manu- 
facturing rights. The binder twine indus- 
try would be revolutionized, he asserted. 
But Mr. von Schlichten was not enthus- 
iastic. In fact he appeared downcast, de- 
pressed. 

“Tt’s a wonderful machine!’’ effervesced 
the harvester man. “Your fortune is made! 
Everybody is satisfied!” He tried hard to 
communicate his enthusiasm to Mr. von 
Schlichten. 

“Yes, everybody but me is satisfied!” 
wailed the inventor. 

“Everybody” tried to argue with the 
seemingly erratic person who refused to 
believe in his own genius, but he only said, 
“Wait!” 

Then Mr. von Schlichten came to Cali- 
fornia. He began experimenting in ramic- 
growing in the San Joaquin valley. From 
Lodi to the Mexican line he preached— 
and produced—ramie. All the time he 
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George William von Schlichten, who has demonstrated that California can produce a species of 
ramie superior to any that the world has known. He has invented a decorticating 
machine that doves the work. of a thousand coolies in a day 


kept working on that decorticating ma- 
chine. He had one built at the Union Iron 
Works in San Francisco, and great me- 
chanics danced around it in sheer delight. 
As they danced, Mr. von Schlichten spent 
$3600, for he sold that machine back to the 
U. I. W. for junk for $400 and it had cost 
him $4000. He wasn’t satisfied! 

Now if you journey to Lerdo (which is in 
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Kern county, California), you may see a 
new decorticating machine in successful 
operation on ramie, doing the work of 1000 
coolies in a day at a minimum cost. You 
will see this ramie (a perennial plant) being 
grown and harvested just like grain, but 
the stalks are tall and there are six cuttings 
a year. When cut with a mower the stalks 
are put into shocks and dried for a couple 
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of days. Then they are fed into the ma- 
chine, which tickles them, turns and twists 
them, bends and breaks them, shakes them, 
stretches them. That machine does any- 
thing else that may be necessary properly 
to treat those stalks. But there is no gum 
to stick and smear over everything; it is 
eliminated along with the pulp. The fiber 
is laid down in bale form, and shipped to be 
prepared for the textile mills, which afford 
an ever-ready market. 

Mr. von Schlichten has spent $350,000 
experimenting with ramie-growing and me- 
chanical treatment of the fiber, and he has 
demonstrated that the San Joaquin valley 
is capable of producing every pound of 
fiber now imported into the United States, 
and the government statistics show that 
$87,000,000 worth comes from Asia and 
India annually. With ideal soil conditions 
and perfect climate, Mr. von Schlichten 
asserts that California can produce better 
fibers than any place in the world, and even 
in competition with the pauper labor of Asia 


‘can produce it cheaper. He has evolved a 


California species of ramie far superior to that 
grown elsewhere, for although the plant is 
tropical and subtropical, requiring the 
moisture of the heavy rainfall of the tropics, 
it is being produced in California by means 
of irrigation. In China it is possible to pro- 
duce only three crops annually, the stalks 
being from thirty-two to thirty-six inches 
long, while Mr. von Schlichten cuts six 
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crops a year, the stalks being six to seven 
feet long, and each cutting is of the same 
excellent quality. In China, the stalks are 
from six to ten inches in fiber, while the 
fibrous portion of the California species is 
from twelve to seventeen inches long. 

What is more, Mr. von Schlichten has 
proved these things to the satisfaction of 
shrewd observers, including your very 
astute Uncle Samuel, who owns _forty- 
eight show-me states, two doubting terri- 
tories and several more or less skeptical 
insular possessions. And in such things 
Uncle Sam’s the guy who put the mist in 
pessimist. 

These years of study and of sacrifice on 
the part of Mr. von Schlichten open up new 
opportunities to the farmers of California. 
There is no monopoly on ramie. There are 
thousands of acres of rich level soil avail- 
able for ramie-growing, and, with increased 
production, great textile mills may be es- 
tablished on the Pacific Coast. 

Having completed his marvelous ma- 
chine, and having shown that ramie is 
profitable to the farmer, and being the 
recipient of high praise from experts and 
economists, you’d think Mr. von Schlichten 
was well satisfied. But he isn’t. If it 
weren't for his expansive smile he’d appear 
gloomy when he says: 

. “Tl be satisfied when stalks go into the 
machine and come out twine!” 
ARTHUR DUNN. 





YOSEMITE 


By LOUISE CULVER 


This is God’s temple; each great wall 
Is veiled in royal purple light. 
The organ is the wind at night, 
And rippling streams that murmuring call 
Between their banks. Azaleas all | 
The tapers are, and lilies white. 
It seems as if God kept each rite 
And souls could here grow straight and tall. 








THE VISION OF BALBOA 


By S. E. KISER 



































High on a peak in Darien (as someone else has said) 

Balboa stood alone and looked and gravely bared his head; 
“That’s it, as sure as fate,” said he, ‘there can be no mistake; 

There lies the broad Pacific Sea—unless it is some lake; 

And I’m the first white man to gaze upon that wide expanse— 

This makes me famous; all my days I’ve waited for this chance. 


“Too bad no moving picture men are here with their machine 
To show me as I proudly stand and view the thrilling scene! 
High on a peak in Darien I’m standing all alone, 

And all the world will wonder when I let the fact be known; 
The little boys in school some day will learn to speak my name, 
And there will be no Doctor Cook with any prior claim. 





“They'll dig away these hills some day and call this Panama, 
And blast the rocks and put in locks and fill mankind with awe; 
And mighty ships will come and go and many flags will fly; 
I'll not be here to see them, though, as they pass proudly by, 
And I shall never know a thing about what has been wrought— ) 
Unless de Leon finds the spring that he so long has sought. 


“From every clime the ships will come, the ways will center here; 
Where all is silent things will hum and wonders will appear; 
And lovers, leaning on the rails, by tropic breezes fanned, 

Will softly whisper silty tales and murmur: ‘Ain’t it grand!’ 
Oh, I should like to stand upon a peak in Darien 
An hour or two and calmly view the panorama then. 


“T’d like to be on earth to see the fleets of commerce plow 
Their way through here, say in about four hundred years from now; 
The bride and groom will sit on deck and hear the engines chug, 
And he’ll brush insects from her neck and claim a stealthy hug; 
The captain from his bridge will speak to people on the shore, 
And I who gaze from this fair peak will gaze from peaks no more. 4 








“And in a city yet to be, o’er yonder blue expanse 
The City of the Golden Gate, the City of Romance 
They splendidly will celebrate the wonder to be wrought; 

There men will turn to look and learn the lesson that is taught 

And I, if I could have my way, would rather be there then 

Than standing on a peak today in lonely Darien.” 
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Fed By Walter V. Woehike fay 


The Grocer’s Credit and the 


Homesteader’s 


HEN Grocer Smith, seeing his 
W receipts dwindle and his debts 
mount, quietly sneaks a wagon- 
load of his goods out of the backdoor and 
announces his failure the next day, he 
commits a crime with a penitentiary 
sentence attached to its tail. When the 
homesteader performs the same trick, 
borrows money on the land he claims, 
disposes of the land and vanishes with the 
proceeds, he has committed no crime. The 
man who advanced the money can do 
nothing. For which reason it is easy to 
obtain credit to go into the grocery business, 
to add another one to the thousands of 
superfluous retail stores, to increase the 
duplication of equipment and service in the 
distributing end that is one of the causes of 
the increasing cost of merely keeping alive. 
But when the homesteader wants a loan 
with which to defray the cost of plowing 
and seeding, with which to increase the food 
supply, the moneylender turns down his 
thumb. He has to. Uncle Sam safeguards 
the credit extended the merchant, punishes 
dishonest mercantile borrowers, but Uncle 
Sam has for fifty years encouraged the home- 
steader to be dishonest by allowing him to 
relinquish or assign his claim without first 
settling the debts incurred. Wherefor the 
lending of money to homesteaders has be- 
come as popular a diversion as water polo 
among the Eskimos. 
The new Secretary of the Interior, having 
a genuine, sympathetic understanding of the 
settler’s needs, has now come to the aid of 
the homesteader. By providing that the 
lender may register a mortgage on an un- 
patented homestead entry in the land office, 
and by the further provision that such 
mortgaged entry cannot be relinquished or 


assigned except subject to the mortgage, 
Secretary Lane has removed one of the 
obstacles barring capital from the unde- 
veloped lands of the West. A second new 
rule, also designed to facilitate the influx of 
capital to Western land, authorizes the 
Reclamation Service to send notice of de- 
fault in payments on water-rights to the 
mortgage-holder as well as to the owner of 
the land. 

This new departure should help mate- 
rially to finance the families who have under- 
taken the hard task of carving homes out 


_of the dry remnant of the public domain in 


the West. But the action does not go far 
enough. Australia is giving its irrigation 
settlers thirty-two years in which to pay 
for water-rights. Congress should extend 
the ten-year payment period of the Rec- 
lamation Act at least to twenty years. 


England and the Exposition 


NGLAND bases its refusal to partici- 

pate in the Panama-Pacific Interna- 
tional Exposition on the increasing cost of 
exhibiting at the multiplying expositions. 
This increased cost is an undeniable fact. 
If, however, the growing expense of partici- 
pating in expositions be compared withthe 
increase in Britain’s foreign trade, it will be 
found that the total volume of this trade 
has grown faster, proportionately, than the 
aggregate cost of making exhibits. 

An exposition is a form of international 
advertising. It accomplishes what no other 
form of advertising does; it brings the 
prospective buyers of one nation in direct 
contact with the latest goods produced by 
other nations. If this form of advertising 
had not brought adequate results to the 
advertisers, the exhibitors, the number of 
expositions would be decreasing instead of 
multiplying. 
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PHOTOGRAFH BY W. W. SWADLEY 
The Palace of Machinery is the largest of the exhibit palaces at the Panama-Pacific International Exposition. 
It is 967 feet long, 367 feet wide and 136 feet high. The frame is now being covered with an 
ornamented surface and the vast building is rapidly assuming the “Exposition look”’ 
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The expositions at San Francisco and 
San Diego occur during a_ period of 
unprecedented opportunitics for trade 
enlargement. Since the opening of the Suez 
Canal no event has surpassed the comple- 
tion of the Panama Canal in stimulating 
international commerce. Furthermore, im- 
mediately preceding the exposition the 
United States is opening inviting breaches 
through its tavif wall, is lowering duties 
and encouraging imports to compete with 
domestic products. Surely a wider market 
for the product of English factories is of 
greater importance to the United Kingdom 
than an equalization of canal tolls which 
would be of no benefit whatever to British 
shipping. 

England’s foreign trade has grown, but 
by no means in the same ratio as the exports 
of its keenest competitors. Compared with 
the business of its strongest rivals, England’s 











trade has been marking time. Would it be 
considered good business if a mail-order 
house, finding itself hard pressed by younger, 
more enterprising concerns, should decide 
to reduce the size of its catalog and cut its 
advertising appropriation at the very mo- 
ment when the establishment of the parcels- 
post service widened the mail-order market? 

If England, Germany and Russia hoped 
to obtain commercial or political advan- 
tages, expected to obtain better bargains by 
using their exhibits as pawns in the game of 
diplomacy, they will be disappointed. 
Even without the trio’s participation the 
two expositions will be truly international 
in scope. Twenty-seven governments have 
already accepted the invitation to partici- 
pate in the San Francisco expositicn, numer- 
ous sites for foreign buildings have been 
selected at both exposition cities and several 
contracts have been Ict by the representa- 
tives of foreign nations. There will be no 
lack of exotic exhibits in either enclosure. 
The sulking absence of the two principal 
industrial nations of Europe will only stimu- 
late their compctitors to greater efforts, will 
help the American manufacturer to cement 
trade relations wich the Central and South 
American and orviental countries whose 
representation at both expositions will far 
surpass any exhibits they have made prior 
to 1915. 

No one will lose by the ‘nsincere horse- 
trading attitude of England and Germany 
except the interests that engineered the 
refusal. 


The Pulse of the West 





A Census of Imperishable Goods 

OSES and dollars have been piling up 

very rapidly in the West. Nowhere 
else in the country did population and 
wealth increase faster during the last thir- 
teen years than in the tramontane region. 
Beyond doubt the American West has a 
greater proportion of well-to-do commoners 
than any other portion of the globe. It has 
been thus ever since the days of gold. Be- 
tween the Rockies and the Pacific material 
wealth has always been abundant and 
widely distributed. 

What of the West’s spiritual wealth, of its 
ideological accumulations? Has the West 
merely piled up things, has it imitated the 
foolish bee and stored more honey than it 
could possibly consume, sacrificing in the 
task leisure that might be more profitably 
employed? Would a psychic census, an 
enumeration of the West’s spiritual and 
cultural possessions be flattering to the 
land of high mountains and broad vistas? 
Has the growth of the soul kept pace with 
the rounding of the paunch? 

Ethical statistics are not available. The 
quantity and quality of mental attainmerts 
cannot be measured with the yardstick or 
scored on a tally sheet. Culture is not re- 
ducible to tonnage terms, nor can the aspi- 
rations of the soul be expressed in dollars or 


cents. Nevertheless the currents of a peo- 


ple’s spiritual and cvltural life are not 
inscrutable; their direction may be ascer- 
tained even by the contemporary observer 
with a fair degree of accuracy. 

Fourteen or fifteen years ago the mind of 
the West was centered exc'usively on the 
variations in the price of land, on the size 
of crops and the profit that may be gained 
from the circulation of commodities. Ar- 
tists starved, musicians played ragtime in 
brassbands, women played cards and wrote 
papers on Browning, the scientists of the 
universities lived apart, separated from the 
people by a Chinese wall of mutually con- 
descending indifference, poets and writers 
packed up and went away, the halt, the 
weak and the lame were ruthlessly trampled 
underfoot by the strong in the rush for 
moth-and-rust treasure. Literature was 
dead, politics in the mire; no man was his 
brother’s keeper. Selfish, dull, unenlight- 
ened individualism filled the West with a 
cruel, smug indifference to any aspiration 
above the personal, material plane. Wealth 
had prerogatives only, owned to no duties; 
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poverty had greedy appetite without 
dignity. 

Nor have all these things been changed 
in a decade. Partially they still persist, but 
the light of a new era is dawning. Ten 
years ago the West was drifting and cared 
not whither. Today the West is steering a 
well defined course, heading consciously for 
the harbor of the Brotherhood of Man far 
below the horizon. Today the West has a 
social conscience, is striving toward a social 
ideal. 

In the East the spectacle of ignorant, 
helpless, suffering multitudes herded into 
industrial centers aroused the sympathy 
and the fear of the leisure strata. No such 
spectacle brought about the change in the 
West’s course. Wealth was very widely 
diffused, the door of opportunity stood wide 
open when the West changed its conception 
of social justice. Neither pressure from 
below nor sympathy from above wrought 
the change. The West’s inherent love of 
fair play, its intense, deep-seated democracy 
rather than pity or fear caused it to erect 
barriers against the excesses of unrestricted 
individualism. . 

The West today is no longer engrossed 
solely in bread-and-gasoline problems. With 
the increased sensitiveness of the social 
conscience came a new respect for educa- 
tion. Western universities, especially 
Leland Stanford and California, are slowly 
beginning to rub elbows with the people, to 
do some leading as well as teaching. With 
their technical knowledge the students of 
the great agricultural colleges of Oregon, 
Washington and Utah are carrying back to 
the farms a broader outlook upon life. A 
new brood of virile Western writers has been 
hatched, is filling the pages of every periodi- 
cal with its work. Western painters, 
sculptors and musicians no longer starve or 
emigrate; not a few of them ride on rubber 
tires, and the new type of domestic archi- 
tecture developed in the West has been 
haled with joy throughout the country. 

Nor does the rising tide of estheticism 
stop at the city limits. Coéperation in pro- 
duction and marketing is bringing new 
standards to the farm, enriching and deepen- 
ing country life. Appreciation of, pilgrim- 
ages to the cathedrals of Nature scattered 
lavishly over the West are increasing. Year 
after year the mountaineering clubs of 
British Columbia, of Oregon and Washing- 
ton, of California are growing in number 


and strength, widening the scope of their 
work. In the foremost creative organiza- 
tion of the West, in San Francisco’s Bohe- 
mian Club, the fountain of poetry, art, wit 
and intellect is sparkling more brilliantly, 
running in clearer, stronger volume than for 
many years. Outdoor pageants, plays in 
forest and on mountainside are multiplying, 
drawing larger, more appreciative audiences. 
Ethically and esthetically, a fresh, stirring 
breeze is blowing through the tramontane 
WEION.- 5.  « 

The West need no longer be ashamed of a 
census enumerating its imperishable pos- 
sessions. 


Money to Burn 


HIS rich country has money to burn. 

It is burning it at the rate of nearly 
two hundred million dollars a year. In 
New York the annual fire loss amounts 
to $2.60 per soul; Berlin pays only twenty- 
five cents per capita for bonfires. The fun 
of seeing the fire engines go by costs every 
man, woman and child in Boston $5.15 per 
year; London and Paris get the same amuse- 
ment for less than fifty cents. 

Can we expect to reduce this tremendous 
waste so long as endless miles of American 
dwellings are built of wood, while ninety 
per cent. of the brick Luildings are merely 
brick shells enclosing wooden cores? 

Youngstown, Ohio, has no more fireproof 
buildings than any other American city of 
equal size. Ten years ago Youngstown’s 
annual fire losses exceeded four dollars per 
capita; last year they were forty cents. 
Rochester, N. Y., did not make itself over 
in three years, yet during that period it cut 
its fire losses in half. Cincinnati and Phila- 
delphia have likewise trimmed the peak off 
their fire losses, and they did it by the simple 
expedient of turning their fire fighters into 
fire preventers. 

In his book ‘Fire Waste,” Powell Evans, 
chairman of Philadelphia’s fire prevention 
commission, shows that “virtually half of 
the total American fire waste of life and 
property arises from careless, ignorant, 
shiftless living which creates dirty physical 
conditions” both in homes and on business 
premises. To prevent these accumulations 
of inflammable dirt, Youngstown caused its 
fire department to make thorough and fre- 
quent inspections of every building in the 
city. The inspections paid. 

In the Triangle and the Binghampton 
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A Pianola Advertisement 
Written by 


WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY 





Thackeray’s masterly description of the effeci of 
the piano-playing of little Miss Cann, the humble 
music-teacher, upon “J, J.’ —who, though the 
son of a butler, possessed the soul of an artist, 


FROM “THE NEWCOMBS” 


‘(NLD and weazened as that piano is, it is wonderful 
what a pleasant concert she can give in that parlor of a 
Sunday evening—to Mrs. Ridley, who generally dozes a 
good deal, and to a lad who listens with all his soul, with 
tears somctimes in his great eyes, with crowding fancies 
filling his brain and throbbing at his heart, as the artist 
plays her humble instrument. 
“She plays old music of Handel and Haydn, and the little 
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chamher anon swells into a cathedral; and he who listens 
beholds altars lighted, priests ministering, fair children swing- 
ing censers, great oricl windows gleaming in sunset, and seen 
through arched columns and avenues of twilight marble. 

“The young fellow who hears her has been often and often to 
the opera and the theatres. As she plays ‘Don Juan,” Zerlina 
comes tripping over the meadows, and Masctto after her, with a 
crowd of peasants and maidens; and they sing the sweetest of all 
music, and the heart beats with happiness, and kindness, and 
pleasure. 

“Piano, Pianissimo! the city is hushed. The towers of the great 
cathedral rise in the distance, its spires lighted by the broad moon. 
The statues in the moonlit place cast long shadows athwart the 
pavement; but the fountain in the midst is dressed out like 
Cinderella for the night, and sings, and wears a crest of diamonds. 

“That great sombre street all in shade, can it be the famous 
Toledo 2—or is it the Corso ?—or is it the great sireet in Madrid, 
the one which leads to the Escurial, where the Rubens and 
Velasquez are? It is Fancy Street—Poetry Street —I magination 
Street—the street where the lovely ladies look from balconies, 
where cavalicrs strike mandolins and draw swords and engage! 
where long processions pass, and venerable hermits, with long 


beards, bless the kneeling people; where the rude soldiery, 


swaggering through the place, with flags and halberts, and fife 


and drums, seize the slim waists of the daughters of the people, 
and bid the pifferari play to their dancing. 

“Blow, bagpipes, a storm of harmony! sound trumpets, 
trombones, ophicleides, fiddles and bassoons! Fire, guns. 
Sound, tocsins! Shout, people! Louder, shriller and sweeter 
than all, sing thou, ravishing heroine! And sce, on his cream- 
colored charger Masanicllo prances in, and Fra Diavolo leaps 
down the balcony, carabine in hand; and Sir Huon of Bordeaux 
sails up to the quay with the Sultan’s daughter of Babylon. 

“All these delights and sights, joys and glories—these thrills 


of sympathy, movements of unknown longing, and visions of 
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beauty, a young sickly lad of eighteen enjoys in a little dark 
room where there is a bed disguised in the shape of a wardrobe, 


and a little old woman is playing under a gas-lamp on the jing- 









ling keys of an old piano.”’ 

































Yes, the great novelist wrote, in ‘‘The Newcombs,”’ one of 
the most powerful advertisements for the Pianola possible to be 
penned—even though the Pianola itself was not then in exist- 
ence, and though its coming was delayed for many, many years 
thereafter. 

3ut what makes his marvelous passage a most magnificent 
advertisement for the Pianola is the fact that, though Thackeray 
did not and could not write of what the Pianola ts, he did write, 
pe, with wonderful truth and power, of what the Pianola does. 





For the Pianola is the key to that vast realm of light and beauty 
bp and happiness in which music reigns supreme. It opens the 
golden doorway to the world’s hungry music-lovers, who, like 
little “J. J.”, love toenter. And, best of all, it enables them to go 
in by themselves, no longer dependent on others for their musical 
enjoyment. 

Nor is this wonderful passage from ‘‘The Newcombs” applic- 
able to any piano-playing instrument. It describes what the 
genuine Pianola alone, of all such instruments, has capacity for, 
namely —interpretation. Not one of all the host that have 
followed the Pianola, does more than imitate it in its ability to 
play notes. To enable its performer to play with true poetic 
feeling—to interpret the message of the composer, which gives 





his music its true beauty and meaning—is exclusively a Pianola 
attribute, protected from imitation by basic patents. 

This is the secret of the genuine Pianola’s acceptance by the 
musical world—why it is accepted as the standard of its 
type, wherever musical instruments are sold. 


Yes! The Pianola and the Pianola alone confers on everyone 





not only power to play, but what is greater, power to zilerpret. 


In Thackeray’s time, the wealth of all the world couldn’t have, 














bought this power, without weary years of arduous practice. To-day, you have but to 





stretch out your hand and take it. In your own home, you may, tonight if you wish, 






begin tasting the delights experienced by “‘J. J." in Miss Cann’s dingy little parlor, 





But when the time comes that you want this pleasure, for yourself and possibly your 





loved ones, remember the word “Pianola.” Look at whatever instruments you will, but 
actually lettered on them. 
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buy no instrument before seeing those with “‘ Pianola’ 


The genuine Pianola may be obtained in 
combination with the following pianos, 
each of which is the world’s standard at 
its price—the Steinway, Steck, Wheelock, 
Stuyvesant, Stroud and famous Weber. 
These combined instruments are Pianola 
Pianos and are playable by hand as well 
as music-roll. 


Prices from $550 
Slightly higher on Pacific Coast 
The Aeolian Company 
27-29-31 West 42nd St., New York 
We will send free, descriptive booklet, details 


of Easy Payment Plan, and name of nearest 
agent. Write to Dept. S 


Att 
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Victor Record 
of ‘‘Celeste Aida’”’ 
sung by Caruso 
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Both are Caruso 


The Victor Record of Caruso’s voice is 
jusc as truly Caruso as Caruso himself. 

It actually 7s Caruso—his own mag- 
nificent voice, with all the wonderful 
power and beauty of tone that make him 
the greatest of all tenors. 

Every one of the hundred and three 
Caruso records brings you not only his 
art, but his personality. When you hear 
Caruso on the Victrola in your own home, 
you hear him just as truly as if you were 
listening to him in the Metropolitan 


Opera House. 
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The proof is in the hearing. 
Any Victor dealer in any city in 
the world will gladly play for you 
Victor Records by Caruso or any 
other of the world’s greatest 
artists. 
Various styles of Victors and Victrolas $10 to $500. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A, 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors, 
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New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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fires it was shown that large accumulations 
of highly inflammable rags and cuttings had 
been piled up for months. No inspectors 
ordered their removal. Flames did the 
cleaning—and licked up two hundred lives 
in the process. 

In the West the fire-prevention problem 
does not end at the city limits. It extends 
into the forests, but it does not change its 
character. The piles of brush, of slashed 
branches and tops left in the wake of the 
loggers correspond closely to the heaps of 
rags in the clothing factories, nor is the con- 
trol of the careless camper less difficult than 
the supervision over the shiftless house- 
keeper or manufacturer. Both East and 
West should heed the recommendations of 
the National Fire Prevention Conference 
that is to be held in Philadelphia during 
October. 


The Metaphysical Aspect of Beef 
R. J. INGRAM BRYAN, editor of the 
Japan Magazine, published in Tokio, 

in a lengthy article maintains that the racial 
rivalry between the yellow and the white 
races will be the great international problem 
of the future. He accuses the white races 
of a selfish dog-in-the-manger policy; of an 
attempt to reserve for their unborn genera- 
tions the unoccupied or half-occupied re- 
gions of the globe, without however, multi- 
plying rapidly enough to make full use of 
their domain. Therefore, he argues, the 
rapidly hatching yellow races should be 
allowed free access to these locked empty 
places, unless the white world wants to 
force the Asiatic races to smash the lock by 
force. 

Dr. Bryan’s jaundiced eye sees the ulti- 
mate triumph of yellow over white. Yel- 
low, he says, can outstarve and outbreed 
white; therefore, he moans Cassandra-like, 
white must come down to the level of yellow 
if it wants to survive and retain its domi- 
nant position. “The man of the East . 
can underlive, and therefore he can outlive, 
any Occidental . If fecundity be a 
sign of national and racial permanence and 
virility, then even now the odds are in favor 
of the East. It will be a contest between 
the motherhood of the East and the mother- 
hood of the West. This is how Japan will 
win,” the Tokio editor asserts. 

It follows, therefore, that the United 
States would profit nothing by throwing 
its doors wide open to yellow immigrants. 
The Asiatics would outstarve and outbreed 
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their white neighbors. The open door 
would be a tacit admission of the truth of 
Dr. Bryan’s assertions. If it is kept locked, 
the Japanese will force it open, will 
win if it is meekly thrown wide. America 
will become yellow; such is the English 
writer’s logic. There are two horns to the 
Japanese dilemma, and it is the inevitable 
fate of the United States to be gored by 
both. Rather gloomy for the fate of the 
Pacific Slope, as painted by the disciple of 
Schopenhauer in the Far East. 

However, there is one ray of hope. De- 
parting from the outstarving-and-outbreed- 
ing theory of superiority, Dr. Bryan admits 
that “the essence of society is a spiritual 
quality, a sanity and vigor of soul with a 
capacity to overcome environment.” Dr. 
Bryan’s “unchanging East” is just begin- 
ning to develop these spiritual qualities; 
even the editor admits Eastern backward- 
ness. But he falls into his own fundamental 
error when he assumes that the West has 
passed the zenith and is on the downgrade 
spiritually. Most emphatically it is not. 
Never in the history of the world has there 
been a period when the masses of the West 
displayed as active and widespread an in- 
terest in the ideals of the age as at present. 
Never did a race strive more energetically 
with a clearer purpose to lift itself bodily 
upon a higher plane than the white race of 
the present day. For two thousand years 
this race accepted almost unquestionably 
the doctrine of oriental fatalism that we 
must always have the burden of poverty, 
misery, irremediable pain, of sorrow and 
anguish with us. Now at last the Western 
world is making a tremendous effort to es- 
cape from the yoke of Eastern pessimism, 
is endeavoring to complete the conquest of 
environment, ‘is filled with wondrous, per- 
haps utopian, dreams of a society rising not 
by a brutish survival of the fittest, but by a 
conscious, purposeful improvement of each 
unit, each individual. And at this moment 
when the Western world, having cast aside 
the Asiatic philosophy of hopeless pain, is 
unfurling the banner of the new, of its very 
own ideals, come the prophets of the Far 
East and command that the West crawl 
back into the ancient swamp filled with the 
bitter waters of preordained suffering. 

The West supplied the “swarming hu- 
manity”’ of the East with the weapons now 
threateningly brandished by Japan’s spokes- 
men. But it is extremely doubtful whether 
this argument will ever be used against the 
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A regular 
favorite— 


Asoup that everybody enjoys. Justthe savory nourishing 
dish you want to help out a slender dinner; give character 
to a luncheon; or add tasty substance to any meal— 


Canbla., S&tr 


It is made from selected meaty ox tails prepared with 
utmost nicety and care. The sliced joints are combined 
with carrots, turnips, barley, celery and herbs in a rich 
tomato purée which is flavored with dry Spanish sherry of 
our own importation. 

You could not imagine a more wholesome 
and satisfying soup. Prove this yourself f- 
day. Your money back tf not satisfied. 

















21 kinds 


Asparagus Clam Chowder Pea 
Bee Consommé Pepper Pot 


10c a can 








. Bouillon Julienne Printanier 
ohare Eveaaee hiked Celery Mock Turtle Tomato 
Andleriehe “ihevela Chicken Mulligatawny Tomato-Okra 
Carn pbeil’s label: Chicken Gumbo(Okra) Mutton Broth Vegetable 
i , . Clam Bouillon Ox Tail Vermicelli-Tomato 
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United States, for besides materials of war, 
the West is also exporting its new ideals 
to the East. In China these ideals are tak- 
ing root; India is feeling the effect of the 
doctrine that the race cannot rise so long as 
the mass lies inertly at the bottom. Japan, 
outwardly the most modern of Asiatic na- 
tions, has been least able to comprehend 
the Western ideal of glorifying the race by 
improving and exalting the individual; in 
Japan the individual is still a nonentity, 
bearing pain, sorrow and hardships without 
a murmur that the race might prosper-out- 
wardly. But even in Japan the leaven of 
Western ideals is at work. In due time the 
effect of these ideals will manifest itself, as 
it has throughout the occident, in a declin- 
ing oriental birth-rate, in a diminution of 
promiscuous fecundity, in a demand for 
quality rather than quantity. And as in the 
occident, the decline of the birth-rate will 
be offset by a corresponding decline in the 
death-rate. A fuller, longer, healthier, hap- 
pier life, as opposed to the thoughtless 
breeding and voiceless dying of the oriental 
multitude, that is the new ideal the West is 
defending when it reserves the empty places 
of the world for the unborn generations. 

Ideological, spiritual facts lie at the bot- 
tom of the different standards of living in 
the East and West. It is not merely a 
question of the quantity of food needed; 
back of the white man’s beef stands a meta- 
physical conception of man in his relations 
to the universe diametrically the opposite 
of the rice-eater’s philosophy. 


“Stop, Look, Listen!” 
i State Railroad Commission of 
( 


‘alifornia recently investigated all 
grade-crossing automobile accidents occur- 
ring in its jurisdiction during a period of 
three months. After careful consideration 
of the evidence in each case the Commission 
found that every one of the accidents could 
have been avoided had the drivers of the 
motor-cars exercised ordinary caution; in 
every instance the responsibility was placed 
upon the shoulders of the motorists. 

Grade crossings in and near the centers 
of population are doomed. By and by they 
will vanish, but the work will be very ex- 
pensive—twenty thousand dolHars is the 
usual minimum cost of substantial grade 
separation—and the completion of the task 
will require many years. Traffic by both 
motor and rail is increasing, and with this 
increase the number of grade-crossing 








accidents will continue to grow unless 
automobile owners and drivers can be 
educated, can be made to pay heed to the 
warning signs and devices at the crossings. 

The inner surface of every windshield 
should bear, in large letters, the legend at 
the head of this paragraph. 


Proving the Pudding 


LONG the North and South Atlantic 
coast of late little ““Come-Back-Home” 
and “Stay-at-Home” movements have been 
started. Newspapers and local magazines 
have been preaching the stay-at-home-and- 
be-happy doctrine, assuring their readers 
that right in the vicinity could be found 
climate, soiland opportunities “just as good” 
as the extensively advertised Western brand. 
Perhaps this is so. Perhaps the Western 
kind of climate is not superior at all. Per- 
haps life in the old Eastern towns is as 
broad, as full, pulses as vigorously as the 
life in and around the new Western com- 
munities. Perhaps opportunities are more 
abundant East than they are West. Perhaps 
the elbow-room, the wide vistas, the high 
color of the West exist only on beautiful litho- 
graphs. This contention is not to be solved 
by argument. The ultimate judge is the 
consumer, the man who samples both kinds 
and then states his preference. 

Here is an actual, unbiased consumer’s 
judgment: 

Some months ago SuNsET MAGAZINE 
asked Mr. William R. Lighton to took at the 
valley of the Willamette in Oregon, to look 
carefully, thoroughly, and write his im- 
pressions of the region. Mr. Lighton, 
stepfather and amanuensis of quaint Billy 
Fortune, the philosopher of the cow coun- 
try, operates a farm in Arkansas with suc- 
cess as signal as the success that followed 
his literary operations. His description of 
that farm, some years ago in the Saturday 
Evening Post, brought him letters of in- 
quiry and a large number of new neighbors. 
Mr. Lighton knows the farming business 
from the subsoil up. As farmer and writer 
he was an ideal man to observe the Wil- 
lamette valley and to record his impressions 
in Sunset. He came, traveled far and wide 
over the three hundred and fifty miles of 
newly completed trolley lines in the valley, 
saw a small part of what there was to be 
seen and wrote the article. 

He did not damn with faint praise. To 
speak in the vernacular, he put it on with a 
trowel, drew a most attractive picture of 
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Waltham. 


Automobile ‘Jimepieces 








Details 

Timepieces of chronometer construc- 
tion similar to jewelers’ chronometer 
and to the marine chronometer pur- 
chased from us by the navy. 

Adjusted for temperature, neither 
heat nor cold will affect its running 
quality. 

8-day movement with an indicator 
on the dial which shows a red warning 
signal three days before the timepiece 
runs down. 

Can be had either alone or in com- 
bination with standard speedometers. 

Choice is offered of a raised dial or 
dial flush with the dash. 


Most desirable model costs $25, 














For the first time you can get an 
automobile timepiece designed especially 
for automobiles. ‘This instrument is a 
summary of Waltham mechanical re- 
sources and skill, and in spite of hard 
road work it will render orthodox 
Waltham accuracy. In fact it will run 
so accurately that you can regulate your 
pocket watch and house clocks from it. 

Now that you can get a timepiece 
which in accuracy and beauty of ap- 
pearance corresponds with the other 
fittings of your car, we believe that you 
will be quick to do so. 

If you have any difficulty obtaining 
this Waltham timepiece please let us know. 


Waltham Watch Company 


Waitham, Mass. 


Manutacturers of the famous Waltham “ Riverside’? Watches 
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the broad valley’s fields, orchards and for- 
ests, described it with a warmth and an 
enthusiasm that carried conviction. 

It may be objected that enthusiasm was 
expected of him, that the warmth of his 
sentences was professional, not personal, 
emanated from Lighton the writer, rather 
than from Lighton the farmer. This is 
not so. It is here asserted, without mental 
reservation, that Mr. Lighton’s praise of 
the Willamette valley was sincere from the 
first line to the last. 

Proof? 

Immediately after writing the article, 
Mr. Lighton went out and bought him a 
farm in the Willamette valley. 

Take the other side, the tourist side, if 
you please. E. Alexander Powell, globe- 
trotter, has been writing enthusiastic things 
about the pleasures of life in California. 

Proof that his enthusiasm is genuine: 

Mrs. Powell and the little Powells are 
coming this fall to live in California. 

Both puddings are being actually eaten. 


Alaska’s White Hope 
RANKLIN K. LANE became Secre- 
tary of the Interior on March fourth. 

On March fifth things began to happen. 
At short intervals they have continued to 
happen ever since. Not spectacular, ora- 
torical events accompanied by the mild 
popping of grape juice, but practical helpful 
things which indicated that a very sensitive 
dictagraph caught the confused murmur of 
the masses in the West and conveyed it to 
sympathetic ears in Washington. 

The settler under Government irrigation 
systems had his inning, was heard. What- 
ever relief it was in the power of the Secre- 
tary to render, was given promptly. 
Remedial legislation suggested by the ex- 
perience of ten years in Federal reclama- 
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tion of arid land is in the making and, with 
the weight of the Secretary behind it, will 
buck the Congressional line this winter. 
The work of eliminating agricultural areas 
from the National Forests was expedited. 
Gradually this land is being opened to settle- 
ment. By legally acknowledging the home- 
steader’s equity in the land he is reclaiming, 
the Secretary made it possible to raise 
money on this land before it is patented, 
thus enlarging the credit which the home- 
steader needs imperatively. Nor was a 
more fortunate element of the population 
forgotten. Following out his conviction 
that the public domain is meant for the 
broadest possible use alike by rich and poor, 
the Secretary overruled the Army and 
opened Yosemite National Park, under 
proper restrictions, to automobilists. 

He is now commencing on the most im- 
portant problem confronting the Depart- 
ment. He is filing the key with which to 
unlock the dormant wealth of Alaska, a 
task which has been attempted several 
times during the last six years, but always 
without success. 

Secretary Lane realizes the sore need of 
action, acknowledges the injustice of keep- 
ing the vast northern land in perpetual cold 
storage. Prying open the warped and barri- 
caded doors of Alaska is going to be a man’s- 
size job, complicated by a multitude of sensi- 
tive toes that restrict the working space. 
Only a man having the confidence of the 
contending factions can hope to _ break 
through. This confidence the Secretary of 
the Interior seems to have in far greater 
degree than his predecessors. He is at 
work. If his performance during the first 
five months of the new administration is a 
criterion, Alaska will be preparing for its 
grand opening soon after the Panama red- 
fire has died down. 
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The New Universal Food 


Get your appetite ready for the New Food. It’s Spaghetti— 
Spaghetti prepared in a new form with a new-found flavor. Heinz 


Spaghetti 
Cooked—Ready to Serve 


Made by anew Heinz recipe. Choicest ingredients enriched by 
the special zest of Heinz Tomato Sauce and imported fine flavored 
cheese. 


Se 


It’s piquant — glowing — satisfying. And it’s muscle-forming, 
brain-building FOOD. Don’t forget that. 


The world is waking up to the wonderful food value of Spaghetti 
—realizing that it is one of the elemental foods. A mighty important 
one in the Nation’s diet. Heinz Spaghetti wherever introduced has 
become a Universal Food. 


Try a Heinz Spaghetti meal today and find out for yourself. Get 
atin from your grocer under the Heinz money-back guarantee that 
covers all the 


57 Varieties 


$1000.00 In Prizes for School Children 


for best Little Essays on Heinz Spaghetti. Parents, children 
and teachers may read the announcement of this contest in 
current issues of such juvenile publications as the Youth's 
Companion, St. Nicholas, American Boy, etc.—or watch the 
newspapers. It will be impossible for us to answer any 
letters regarding the contest. 








Deion: | HEINZ) | 
Others of the Heinz 57 Varieties are: : SPAG HETT! 


Heinz Baked Beans, Tomato Ketchup, (A Vitalienn? 
Euchred Pickle, Chili Sauce, Peanut But- «eve 
ter, Mince Meat, Tomato Soup, etc., etc. i 57 


H. J. Heinz Company 
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Pure Foon PRODUCTS 
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$0,000 Visitors Inspect the Heinz Mudel Pure Food Kitchens Every Year. 
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A ROUND-UP OF STRAYS 
WORTH 


CORRALING 




















“Let ‘er Buck!” 
round-up in September of this year drew fifty thousand spectators to the big frontier show 


is the slogan of Pendleton, Oregon. 


Over in the wheat country of 


Pendleton’s eastern Oregon about the only 
Annual shelter that picnickers can find 


is made by 
woods 


scraggly cotton- 
the banks of an 
stream or by trees 
in an orchard made possible by irrigation. The roll- 
ing country does not lend itself to arboreal vegeta- 
tion but is perfectly content to spend its fertility in 
record-breaking grain yields. 
in cottonwoods 


Round-up along 


occasional 


There is no romance 
and apple trees. Lovers and 
workers hanker for leafy maples, spreading elms, 
droopy peppers or sighing eucalypti. 

What has that to do with a 
punchers and Indians! Just this: 

The people of Pendleton had a great desire for a 
playground, a city park. The desire got coupled 
up with the ambition of some of the enterprising 
young men of the town for real live sport, something 


picture of cow- 
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for three exciting days in the year. 





The fourth annual 


that would put/Pendleton on the map. The result 
of the union of these ambitions was the Pendleton 
Round-up, which proved so successful the year of 
its inception that a long start was made toward the 
cherished park. The promoters were moved wholly 
by an altruistic, communistic motive, hence the 
round-up cleaned up a neat sum. Success! The 
second year saw Pendletonians rampant with en- 
thusiasm. A beautiful park site was purchased, an 
amphitheater seating ten thousand erected and the 


whole population practised the slogan “‘Let ’er 


Buck!” until the Blue mountains reverberated the 
echo. The third year the amphitheater was en- 
larged, Pendleton entertained for three days an 


average of thirty thousand visitors, and surprised 
railroads could not meet the emergency. 

The fourth year’s celebration ended September 
13th last and the banks of Pendleton are bulging 
with coin left in the town by at least fifty thousand 
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Sugar Wafers 


A tempting dessert 
confection, loved by 
all who have ever 
tasted them. Suit- 
able tor every occa- 
sion where a dessert 
sweet is desired. In 
ten-cent tins; also 
in twenty-five-cent 
tins. 





ADORA 


Another charming confec- 
tion—a filled sugar wafer 
with a bountiful center of 
rich, smooth cream. 


FESTINO 


An ever-popular delight. 
An almond-shaped dessert 
confection with a kernel of 
almond-flavored cream. 





CHOCOLATE TOKENS 


Still another example of the 
perfect dessert confection- 
Enchanting wafers with a 
most delightful creamy fill- 
ing—entirely covered by 
the richest of sweet choc- 
olate. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 
COM PANY 
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thoroughly satisfied guests; for the Pendletonians 
give value received. They have the biggest frontier 
show of them all. It is a community enterprise. 
The butcher, the baker, the banker, the lawyer all 
unite in making it pay, and its tremendous success 
is easily attributable to community effort. One of 
these fine days Pendleton will have what it set out 
to have, a city park fitting the “biggest town of its 
size in the West.” 

It’s some fun to take care of six times a town’s 
population for half a week! 


+ 


Rhyme of the Matchless Maid 
The Hallowe’en maid ran away from her guests 
At midnight and stole to the glass; 

She trembled to think that the face of her fate 

For life through the mirror might pass . sess 
More terrified still she returned to the hall— 
This Hallowe’en maid had seen no one at all! 

EUNICE WARD. 

+ 


In pursuit of health many a 
successful farmer is made from 
the professions. The West is 
full of successful farmers who 
have turned from indoor life 
to the more pleasurable and 
more healthful outdoor pursuits. 

Up in the Willamette valley in Oregon a few miles 
south of Milwaukee is a farm of twenty-five acres 
which a few years ago was the wildest of wild land, 
covered with impenetrable underbrush. On this 
twenty-five acres Miss M. LE. Wheeler, a school 
teacher, staked her chances for regained health 
and a growing fortune. She commenced clearing 
it with her own hands, grubbing out the brush and 
trees and dynamiting the stumps. She has seven 
acres cleared, part of which is in oats and another 
part in different sorts of vegetables. Not only has 
Miss Wheeler made her living and started an in- 
come from the place, but best of all, the outdoor life 
has given her complete health and contentment. 


+ 


Grubbing 
Her Way 
to Health 


Governor Geo. W. P. Hunt, of 
Arizona, has evolved a system 
of prison management which is 
receiving nation-wide atten- 
Bad Boys tion. He began eighteen 
months ago with sweeping 

orders for the closing of the ‘‘snake den,’ the aboli- 
tion of stripes and of all forms of inhumane punish- 
ment of prisoners. After a night voluntarily spent 
in a cell and a day’s subsistence on prison diet, he 
declared for better food and more wholesome sani- 
tary conditions. One result has been the reducing 
of the prison hospital’s population by eighty per 
cent. From the prison mortuary the nucleus of a 
library was resurrected. A reading room was estab- 
lished where each prisoner has access to the latest 
books, periodicals and newspapers. Finding noth- 


A Governor 
and His 





Governor George W. P. Hunt, of Arizona, who has 
put into practice his ideas upon prison reform 


ing better than a timeworn tradition to support the 
restricting of prisoners’ mail, the governor arranged 
that the “boys in gray” should enjoy the helpful 
stimulus of unlimited correspondence with friends 
and relatives. Acting on the theory that idleness 
breeds crime, he contrived to have every well 
prisoner employed eight hours a day. Faith in one’s 
fellow man and healthful living, thinks the governor, 
should be the fundaments of prison reform. “It 
would be an anomaly,” he says, “‘were human charac- 
ter alone that entity in life which could develop and 
grow into proper proportions without the fostering 
influence of wholesome environment.” 

The governor’s personal faith in “the boys,” as 
he calls them, has been demonstrated in unusual 
ways. Shortly after his accession to office he 
despatched a convict unguarded to bring from a 
point several hundred miles away a team of mules 
needed at the prison. Another prisoner, an inven- 
tive genius, was allowed to go unescorted to Wash- 
ington and back to secure patent rights on a mechan- 
ical device. Twenty-one convicts, including sev- 
eral “lifers,’ were sent overland without armed 
guards to a road construction carp situated in an 
isolated mountain region. The governor, unarmed, 
trudged with them over eighteen miles of precipi- 
tous trails. Rather radical measures these, and yet 
the governor’s fearless reliance in human nature 
has seldom been misplaced and has proved that a 
convict’s “word of honor” is usually dependable. 
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Address all inquiries to The Sherwin-Williams Co. 
460 Second St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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gives the wall finish you want 
at a price you can afford 


It offers the widest possible choice of 
soft, harmonious shades. It spreads 
smoothly and readily, lasts remarkably, 
and can be washed as frequently as 
you please. 


Flat-tone offers the true economy of artistic 
decoration—great capacity for covering space. 
Whether you contemplate redecorating a part 
of a room or your whole house, there is a 
Sherwin-Williams paint, stain, varnish or enamel 
exactly suited to your purpose. All of these 
up-keep finishes are completely described in our 


Portfolio of Suggestions for Painting 
and Decorating 


This handsome booklet contains a lot of decorative 
schemes, illustrated in color, for the improvement of 
your house, outside and in. Suggestions for everything, 
from painting a house to staining a chair. We mail 
itfree. Send us a line today. 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY GATLIFF & THOMPSON 


Governor Johnson of California and Governor Lister 
of Washington at the initial meeting of the 
Pacific Coast Good Roads Association, 
Eureka, California, Aug. 21. 

(See page 796) 
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The California Girl 


She dwells in a sun-washed land 
Bowered in palm and vine, 

Where age at its best is young, 
Surging with life’s new wine. 

She’s fair as the dawn that fires 
The lone Sierra height, 

When night with her bow] of stars 

Is flushed and brimmed with light. 


The Month’s Rodeo 








The flame of the poppy burns 
Her pouting lips to red: 
The gold of the orange yields 
Spun gold to grace her head: 
The blue of a thousand bays 
Sleeps in her fearless eyes; 
And straight as a pine she stands 
Fronting her western skies. 


She dwells in a lusty land 

That breeds bold men and brave— 
Behind is a wall of peaks, 

Before, the wind-lashed wave. 
Serene in her hands she holds 

The story of souls to be, 
This queen of the Golden Gate 

Throned by the Sunset Sea. 

CMG. 








PHOTOGRAPH BY L. S. SLEVIN 
The unique western colony of writers, artists and other 
developers of originality whose habitat is among the 
pines of Carmel-by-the-Sea, in Monterey county, Califor- 
nia, made dramatic history in the season of 1915, 
according to annual custom. The scene presented above 
is from Mary Austin’s poetic drama ‘Fire,”’ played in 
the Forest Theater, out-of-doors, by members of the 
Western Drama Society. Laela (Mrs. John Kenneth 
Turner) is bidding farewell to her parents (Mrs. Karl 
Rendborf and William Kibbler) to follow the fire-bringer 
(Herbert Heron). Mary Austin is the author of “The 
Arrow Maker,” an Indian play produced at the New 
Theater, New York, two years ago 
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A tent large enough to shelter his 
vast army, yet so small that he could 
fold it in his hand, was the gift de- 
manded by a certain sultan of India 
of his son, the prince who married 
the fairy Pari-Banou. 


It was not difficult for the fairy to 
produce the tent. When: it was 
stretched out, the sultan’s army con- 
veniently encamped under it and, as 
the army grew, the tent extended of 
its own accord. 


A reality more wonderful than 
Prince Ahmed’s magic tent is the Bell 
Telephone. It occupies but a few 
square inches of space on your desk 


or table, and yet extends over the 


-entire country. 


When you grasp it in your hand, 
it is as easily possible to talk a hun- 
dred or a thousand miles away as to 
the nearest town or city. 


In the Bell System, 7,500,000 tele- 
phones are connected and work to- 
gether to take care of the telephone 
needs of the people of this country. 


As these needs grow, and as the 
number of telephone users increases, 
the system must inevitably expand. 
For the Bell System must always 
provide a service adequate to the 
demands of the people. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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The only weapon that the late 


Mark Twain’s Mark Twain ever carried is now 


(c7 a ” c . 
Cannon the property of Harry McCand- 
By less of Stockton, California, 
HARRY ARTHUR who holds it as worth more 
POWELL 


than its weight in gold, which 
would be something over seven pounds. It 
muzzle-loading revolver of Colt manufacture, fifteen 
inches in length, and it has brought down many a 
deer at a distance of seventy-five yards or more. 
That Mark Twain carried the gun for several years 
is beyond dispute and its intimate history is written 
to McCandless in a letter from Steve Gillis, a 
pioneer resident of Jackass Hill, Tuolumne county, 
who is now in his ninetieth year, and who is a 
brother of James Gillis, the ‘“Truthful James” who 
figures in Bret Harte’s celebrated free-for-all fight 
on Table mountain. 

McCandless, who is interested in mining proper- 
ties near Jackass Hill, several years ago gave Gillis 
his first automobile ride, and this was made the 
subject of a letter to Mark Twain, which the author 
prized highly, and to which he sent a lengthy reply. 
It was on this occasion that McCandless was prom- 
ised the revolver, together with its history, con- 
tained in the following letter: 


is a 


TUTTLETOWN, CAL., May 15, 1913. 

FrrenpD McCanpiess: Yours regarding the 
authenticity of the Mark Twain gun received. 
Don’t call it a “gun,” Mac. That’s undignified. 
Mark always respectfully referred to it as “my 
cannon.” 

Now let’s go into the history of that celebrated 
piece of artillery. Mark Twain brought it with him 
when he traveled from Missouri to Nevada by over- 
land stage. The stage company charged “extra” 
baggage on it. Mark defiantly wore it in Carson 
City by day and slept in it by night. That was in 
the territorial days of Nevada, when it was con- 
sidered disgraceful not to pack a big gun. Mark 
followed the fashion until the ‘“‘cannon” made him 


This is the only weapon that the late Mark Twain ever carried, and he always referred to it as 








“my cannon” 


lopsided and threatened to lame him for life. Then, 
when he left Carson City to go prospecting in 
Esmeralda county, he took the cannon with him. 
He had to buy an extra mule to pack it. When he 
started out as a miner in Esmeralda and came to 
Virginia City to work on the Territorial Enter prise 
as a reporter, he brought that tiresome gun with 
him. He laboriously packed it around for awhile 
until he found that the chivalric gun sports of Vir- 
ginia scorned to shoot-up a newspaper reporter, and 
then he buried it in the bottom of his trunk, after 
trying in vain to give it away. 

When he left Virginia City for San Francisco he 
took the old hoodoo with him. In all the lodging- 
houses he inhabited in the Jatter city he would hang 
that old relic on the wall of his room and leave his 
door open, hoping that some poor thief would steal 
it. But even the room thieves scorned to take it. 
Perhaps they had a hunch that it was a hoodoo. 
After many attempts to lose that pistol a bright idea 
struck Mark. He shipped it to an old enemy in 
Missouri hypocritically as a peace-offering. His old 
enemy sent it back by express in a big box marked 
C. O. D. filled with 150 pounds of old horse-shoes. 
You can’t fool,a Missourian. 

Utterly discouraged by this last attempt to rid 
himself of his incubus, Mark gladly accepted Jim 
Gillis’ invitation to join him on Jackass Hill in the 
pocket-mining business. His ostensible object in 
visiting Jim was pocket-mining; his real design was 
to get rid of that old hoodoo. After cabining several 
months on Jackass Hill with Jim Gillis and Dick 
Stoker, he persuaded the latter to accept the 
pistol, and then for fear Dick would make him take 
it back, he fled to San Francisco, where he rose to 
fame and fortune. Forty years later, Dick died at 
the untimely age of eighty-four, and the pistol 
came to me. 

As you now possess the strongest and most 
malignant hoodoo in the United States, allow me to 
assure you of my profound and distinguished con- 
sideration. S. E. GILLIs. 
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The clothes of now 


are made to order for the individual 
wearer—to embody his own person- 
ality and character—yet they cost no 
more than is asked for so-called high- 
grade clothing made for nobody in 


particular. 


When We Make Them 


you et the benefit of our modern 
organization and tremendous volume 
of business, which enable us to sive 
you the sreatest value and satisfaction 
you can possibly obtain for the 
money—$25 to $50. 


Write us for the name of our dealer in your 
town. He will show you our Autumn and 


Winter woolens and take your measure. 
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THE ROMANCE OF PATROLMAN CASEY 


By ELLIS PARKER BUTLER 


There was a young patrolman who 
Had large but tender feet; 

They always hurt him badly when 
He walked upon his beat. 

(He always took them with him when 
He walked upon his beat.) 


His name was Patrick Casey and 
A sweetheart fair had he; 

Her face was full of freckles—but 
Her name was Kate McGee. 

(It was in spite of freckles that 
Her name was Kate McGee.) 


“Oh, Pat!” she said, “I'll wed you when 
Promotion comes to you!” 

“I’m much-obliged,”’ he answered, and 
“T’ll see what I can do.” 

(I may remark he said it thus 
“Oi ll say phwat Oi kin do.’’) 


So then he bought some new shoes which 
Allowed his feet more ease 


They may have been large twelves. Perhaps 
Eighteens, or twenty-threes. 

(That’s rather large for shoes, I think 
Eighteens or twenty-threes!) 


What last they were I don’t know, but 
Somehow it seems to me 

I’ve heard somewhere they either were 
A, B, C, D, or E. 

(More likely they were five lasts wide— 


A, B plus C, D, E.) 


They were the stoutest cowhide that 
Could be peeled off a cow. 


But he was not promoted. 


So 
Kate wed him anyhow. 


(This world is crowded full of Kates 
That wed them anyhow.) 
* * * * 


* * * 


























“All in the Game” 
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Self-Filler 


FOUNT PEN 


The most perfect of all self filling 
fountain pens. Self filling pens 
operating with one compression of 
a rubber sack leave the impression 
that the pen is full. An emergency 
when your need is greatest 
discloses that the pen had in it 
part ink and part air—and 
that the ink part had been used up. 


SWAN “Self 
Fillers” fill full 
with 5 squeezes of 
a rubber bulb—no 
air—all ink. The 
“Little Windows” 
show you that your 
pen is filling and 
warn you when 
your ink supply is 
running low. They 
are the ‘‘little 
signals’’ that 
prevent you 
from finding your 
pen empty in an 
emergency. They 
are unbreakable. 


For sale by all stationers and jewelers. 


rps 5 | 
7 SQUEEZES, 
5 
SECONDS, 
A FULL PEN 


Unscrew cap, dip pen point 
in ink, squeeze bulb five 
times and the pen is full. 
There are no protuberances 
on the holder. It is symmet- 
rical and exactly balanced. 
The “SWAN SELF-FILLER” 
fountpen has all the merits 
of other styles of ‘‘Swans.”’ 
Double Feed (pen point fed 
from top and bottom) Mabie, 
Todd & Co.’s Gold Pen (famous 
for 70 years) Strong Guarantee. 


$2.50 and up. 


With ‘‘Little Windows’’ $3.00. Write for illustrated folder. 


17 Maiden Lane, New York 
79-80 High Holborn, London 


Manchester Paris 


The Makers 


MABIE, TODD & CO. 


209 So. State Street, Chicago 
124 York Street, Toronto 


Sydney 


Brussels 
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Kern river, flowing through Kern county, California, irrigates a quarter of a million fertile acres 


Kern’s Getting There 


By ArtHuR DUNN 


7 FERN county, California, is suffering—from 

growing pains. 

Its population is increasing so rapidly that the 
pioneers of that vast empire are astonished. 

But do not think because Kern’s suffering—from 
growing pains—that Kern is complaining. Indeed, 
she is not. Kern’s getting there. Kern’s building 
magnificent highways in order that the influx may 
be accelerated. There isn’t a single moment that 
Kern county, officially and privately, isn’t right 
down to the county lines, shouting: 

“Come on, you settler! Come on, you farmer! 
Kern has the land! Kern has the water!” 

Not many years ago Kern county was the abiding 
place of kings—cattle kings, sheep kings, land 
kings. Today she is inhabited by princes of pro- 
ductive principalities. The kings have gone— 
long live the princes! 

Of course, these are imaginary princes, but every 
farmer in Kern is a prince, being independent of all 
men, beholden to none, fearing none. Kind Provi- 
dence keeps his court crowded with congenial 
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neighbors, his banquet board stacked with the 
choicest from his own fields. 

When the range was pushed farther into the 
hills, and the sheep corral moved farther from the 
valleys, a new era began in Kern, and today this 
prosperous county is moving along at a rapid pace. 
In fact, it’s getting there. 

There are three primary reasons for this phe- 
nomenal growth of Kern—water, climate, Jand. 

Of course, had there been no land for the settler; 
had Kern not been larger than Massachusetts and 
New Jersey, with a population of only 37,000, there 
could never have been an invitation to the farmer 
to come to Kern. And then, if there hadn’t been 
water—well, what would have been the use of 
suggesting a migration to dry withered plains? 
There are places where they have land and water, 
but the other part of the combination—climate— 
is lacking. But not so with Kern. Kern county 
has the land, the water and the climate. 

To begin with, there is Kern river, irrigating 
200,000 acres of the finest valley land, which 
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All men of good taste 
realize a greater value in the 

‘*Patriot’’ Shoe, and there is a good 
reason for it. 







We are making more shoes than any 
other concern in the world. Our 
twenty-three large factories are produc- 
ing over 50,000 pairs per day. 








The ‘‘Patriot’’ is made in our finest 
factory by the most skilled shoemakers on every HEEL 
in our great army of 10,000. Only the 
finest cuts of leather are used. 














( 
Every pair has hand-welted oak leather soles. Nga 


For $4.50 to $5.00 you .can get more real OF 
service in the ‘‘Patriot’’ and all the style and 
snap found in shoes costing a dollar more. 














Each pair of ‘‘Patriots’’ is as good as every 
other pair. Get the ‘‘Patriot’’ and you will be better 








stop satisfied with your shoes than ever before. 
2 2 
f——t ae 
SrLouis © The ‘‘Patriot’’ has our well known star on the heel 






Lot it is a ‘‘Star Brand’’ shoe. Don’t just go into any store 

oe | and ask for them, but look up the ‘‘Star Brand’’ dealer 
or write to us for name of the nearest merchant 
who sells them. 







Get the ‘‘Patriot’’ and wear it—you will 
then know why 


‘Star Brand Shoes Are Better.’’ 


ROBERTS. JO OHNSON OR 


MANUFACTURERS Branch U ir rhational Shoe Co 
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Climate, soil and water produce olive and orat 


produces bumper crops every yeai. Tor there are no 
dry years under the canal system from which the 
supply is drawn. Irrigation, by means of these 
canals, has been carried on for thirty years. For 
many years the canal system was the only means of 
irrigation thought of. The kings of things were not 
acquainted with the fact that there was a sub-sur- 
face water supply virtually inexhaustible; or, if 
they knew it, they did not care to become farmers. 
There is such a water supply system, and all that is 
necessary is for a farmer to sink a well to a reason- 
able depth, install his pump, and the water will be 
there for his crops. 

“They told me to get water” says E. B. Arm- 
strong, sometime cattleman and heroic figure in the 
official life of Crook county, Wyoming, now a resi- 
dent of the Delano district. ‘‘After I had the water, 
I was told everything would be easy It isn’t 
true! I’ve got the water, lots of water, and now it 
keeps me jumping to keep my alfalfa cut!” 

That’s where the element of climate entered. 
The climate of Kern makes things grow; makes 
them grow amazingly. You see, the sun shines in 
Kern about three hundred and sixty days a year, 
and there are no cold winds, no fogs; frosts, snow 
and sleet are unknown. The rainfall is small, but 
nature has provided the sub-surface water, fresh 
from snow-capped mountains, which seeps down to 
the valleys below in countless never-drying streams. 

Climate, water, soil combine to give the farmer 
six cuttings of alfalfa annually, the average cutting 
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ige groves like this in Kern county, California 


being one and a half tons to the acre, the average 
price being $7.50 a ton, cocked in the field. The 
cost of producing this crop—including water for 
irrigating, seed, plowing, checking, etc.—is between 
$10 and $12 an acre, so the farmer has a very hand- 
some profit for his effort. 
ow, when one mentions alfalfa to a farmer his 
mind naturally reverts to the dairy herd, for all 
alfalfa districts have their dairy herds. In Kern of 
old, cows used to be cattle; nowadays they are 
synonymous with cream checks. It used to be 
fashionable to turn, them loose on the range, ’gainst 
the time for “killing the fatted calf.” But while 
there are a good many thousand range cattle still 
in Kern, there are also many thousand dairy cows. 
It so happens that the small alfalfa patch and the 
small dairy herd, and the small berry patch—small 
in comparison with the old empires of a decade 
ago—are responsible for the great growth attained 
by Kern county in recent years. Vast tracts of land 
have been opened for settlement, and farmers have 
come from every quarter of the globe to cast their 
lot in Kern. There has not been a single failure; 
that is, there has never been a failure recorded 
wherein the colony itself was to blame. There may 
have been individuals who did not know how to farm 
who fell out of the procession of progress, but even 
these are few. In fact, if a man half tries, the climate, 
water and the soil of Kern will produce things for 
him, and eventually bring him an independence in 
spite of past ignorance with agricultural affairs. 
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PIONEERS © | 
_RENNSYLVA 


| The Twofold Pleasure 


of the 


ANGELUS 


The Pioneer 
Player-Piano 


For more than fifteen years the Angelus has been the pioneer 
in the development of the player as a means to enable anyone to 
play the piano artistically. Now is added another enjoyment— 
the listening to the playing of the world’s most eminent pianists 
—by means of our newest invention, 


Voltem Music Rolls 


which are actual personal records played specially for repeti- 
tion with the Angelus. With the Angelus and Voltem Rolls 



































Tina Lerner Gottfried Galston 
Ethel Leginska Rider-Possart 


and others are ever present in your home to 
entertain you with their masterful interpre- 
tations of the great composers. Thus 
the Angelus becomes a twofold source 
of pleasure — an instrument that any- 
one can play with personal expression, 
or by which he or she can reproduce 
the playing of artists. The Melo- 
dant, Phrasing Lever and Diaphragm 
Pneumatics (exclusive features of the 
Angelus) make possible these mar- 
velous results. 





Knabe-Angelus Emerson-Aagelus 
Grands and Uprights Grandsand Uprights 


Lindeman & Sons---Angelus Upright 





Angelus-Piano---An Upright built expressly 
for the Angelus. 

In Canada---The Gourlay-Angelus and Ange- 

lus Piano. 


Any of these instruments can b2 
played by hand i in the usual manner 


THE WILCOX & WHITE CO. 
MERIDEN, CONN. 

Business Established 1877 

233 REGENT ST., LONDON 

Agencies all over the world. 
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Irrigating ¢ 


peach orchard near Delano, Kern county, California. No “‘dry’’ seasons in this region 


of continuous canals! 


In many parts 
produc t, and one 


of Kern county, alfalfa is the chief 
good cutting pays all the expense 
of to $12 an acre for planting, irrigating, 
“checking” etc. It must be remembered that there 
are five or six cuttings a season, which means that 
there is large profit in this crop. Here is an in- 
stance, not unusual, of what may be expected in a 
Kern alfalfa crop: Frank Schlitz, of Delano, has 
ninety-two acres in alfalfa. 


$10 


The yield averages ten 
tons to the acre a year, the average price being 
$7.50 a ton, cocked in the field. 

Delano is an old district in the history of the 
county, some of the tragedies of dry-farming having 
been enacted hereabouts; but that was in the long 
The California State Board of Agriculture 
says in a recent report: 

“Surrounding the town of Delano is a large body 
land, which is now attracting attention 
from investors, as development shown that 
within a few feet of the surface lies an unlimited 
quantity of water, which can be raised to the sur- 
face to transform the arid plains into orchards and 
alfalfa fields.” 

Another interesting community is the new- 
found Lerdo, a colony containing about 7000 acres 
of level land. 

This is only another proof of the productivity of 
the soil of Kern and the possibilities of water devel- 
Ramie and hemp require water. With- 
out it, the stalks will not grow. But at Lerdo the 


ivOo. 


ot good 


has 


opment. 
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largest stalks produced in the world are grown, and 
there is sufficient acreage in Kern county alone to 
produce every pound that is now bought in foreign 
lands and shipped to the mills of the United States. 

The Edison Orange Lands, situated seven miles 
east of Bakersfield, are located ideally, being shel- 
tered by a horse-shoe shaped cluster of mountains. 
There is water in abundance, which is distributed 
through the tract by means of an underground 
cement pipe system, which keeps the land abso- 
lutely free from weeds. These orange lands, with 
water guaranteed, are being sold in ten and twenty 
acre tracts, payments to be completed in three 
years. ; 

A wonderful transformation has taken place 
around Tehachapi—‘‘land of plenty of acorns and 
good water’ as the Indians named it. As you 
climb the mountain, riding comfortably in a Pull- 
man palace car, and see the rails twisting and turn- 
ing below, describing the world-famous loop trav- 
ersed by both the Southern Pacific and the Santa 
Fe railroads, you wonder what tempted persons to 
settle in that foreboding appearing section of Cali- 


fornia. It has all the appearance of bleakness and 
barrenness. But there is a chain of valleys here- 
abouts—Tehachapi, Cummings, Brites and Bear 
valleys. The acreage of these valleys approxi- 


and there is no better, no richer soil 
An old resident of the “Land of plenty 
good water,” B. M. Denison, was the 


mates 50,000, 
in the West. 

of acorns and 
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Father Did This 
For Your Birthday 


HERE were an old dresser, a 
desk, some chairs and an iron 
bed—old-timey, well-built furni- 
ture that showed wear. It needed 
only the near-magic touch of | 


ACME QUALITY 


Paints, Enamels, Stains, Varnishes 


to make it up to date—a charming, cheerful bedroom. Is 
there a birthday coming in your house? No present you 
could give your daughter would delight her so much as to 
have her room all fixed up. Boys, too, like good-looking 
things. Try it and see. A few evenings, an hour or so ata 
time, is time enough to work a wondrous change in the 
appearance of any room. ‘The fresh effects will delight and 
repay you many times over, while the cost is surprisingly 
economical, There is an Acme Quality for every practical 
and decorative use around the house—for walls and ceilings, 
-_ floors, woodwork from parlor 
to kitchen, bathroom, cellar 
—for outdoors as well as in. 












f ¥ } oy Two Books that 
~ Will Show You 
What can be Done 


We have printed two handsome and helpful 
books on home painting —Acme Quality 
Painting Guide and ‘‘Home Decorating’’— 
books for you who want to beautify your 
home. You will certainly appreciate the 
helpful suggestions they contain for fixing 
up, while the possibilities of simple but 
artistic decorative treatment for your home 
are shown in handsome illustrations in color. 


These books clearly show you what can be 
done by you if you follow simple directions. 
With their help you can secure the most 
attractive effects, easily doing the work 
yourself inodd moments. You will find joy 
in doing it, too. 


You need only to drop us a postal card to 
secure these helps on home painting, and 
we will also tell you where you can get 
everything you need in Acme Quality Paints 
and Finishes. 











¢ >, ACME WHITE LEAD & COLOR WORKS 
ay Dept. G, Detroit, Michigan 
Bape ar Boston Pittsburgh Birmingham Lincoln Portland 
Chicago Cincinnati Fort Worth Salt LakeCity San Francisco 
Minneapolis Toledo Dallas Spokane Los Angeles 
St. Louis Nashville Topeka Tacoma San Diego 
a Factories in Detroit and Los Angeles ® 
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first to profit by a translation of the Indian name 
Tehachapi. He discovered that the red man was 
something of an engineer, for there is plenty of good 
water under the surface. When Mr. Denison began 
his experiments in well-sinking, folk laughed at him. 
And now land that was then worthless at $10 and 
$12 an acre cannot be purchased much less than 
$150, and much of it is held at $200 and $250 an 
acre. This land grows the prize-winning apples 
and pears, aided by the altitude and the water. 

The characteristics of the Kern 
are warm, dry summers and moderate winters, 
during which the greater part of the rainfall occurs. 
The temperature ranges from 100° to 110°, but the 
nights throughout the summer are cool enough to 
demand covers for comfortable sleeping. Ice and 
snow virtually are unknown. Men work in the 
fields in summer on the hottest days, and in com- 
parative comfort, while cases of sunstrokes are un- 
known. It is the kind of climate that grows things. 

Take the Mojave district, which is developing 
water, and that means that thousands of acres of 
From 
Mojave to Rand one sees a score of ranches today 
Water, soil 


main climate 


arid lands are being opened up to settlers. 


where heretofore were wastes of sage. 
and climate have done it. 

It has been estimated that there are 10,000 pump- 
ing plants in the San Joaquin valley. Of this total, 
Kern county has its share, for there is not a day that 
the various sections of this great empire do not 
record the installation of one or more plants. It is 
possible, in most instances, for a person to move 
right land, and instali the pumping 
plant immediately, for there is no difficulty in pre- 
It is level, or sloping 
just sufficiently to make proper drainage. Thus it 
is easy to “check” land for alfalfa, or for any other 
crop requiring flooding. Another factor which 
enters into the rapid development of the pumping 
plant is the proximity of the oil fields, from which 
the fuel supply of Kern county is drawn. Here, 
figuratively in their back yards, Kern residents have 
the greatest oil-producing center of the Western 
World, millions of barrels of oil being produced 
annually. Oil is cheap, and the great power com- 
panies operating in this section are able to compete 
with home produced oil, thereby guaranteeing inex- 
pensive cost of operating a pumping plant 

With an inexhaustible sub-surface water supply, 
irrigation of 200,000 acres from canals drawing their 


onto “raw” 


paring the land for irrigation 


Development Section: Kern County, California 


supply from the Kern river, and with an artesian 
well belt thirty-five miles long and half as many 
wide, Kern county has ample water, although the 
rainfall comparatively is light. That disposes of 
the water question. 

As for acreage, it is not an exaggeration to say that 
Kern county can take care of 200,000 persons seek- 
ing homes—not the kind who are content to struggle 
and skimp, but persons who are looking for pros- 
perous homes in a progressive upkuilding country. 

It is most fortunate for the welfare of this end of 
the San Joaquin valley that the land kings of Kern 
decided to permit settlement of their holdings, and 
it is evidence that this has been done, and that the 
large owners are willing further to let go, when it is 
considered that colonies of thousands of acres are 
being offered to settlers; and it is to the everlasting 
credit of one concern that every purchaser must be a 
bona fide settler, for it does not desire to deal with 
the land speculator. Of this company it may be 
said that, in thirty years of business life, it has never 
foreclosed a mortgage nor filed a suit against a ten- 
ant, leaser or time-contract purchaser, notwith- 
standing that it has on its books the names of twenty- 
five hundred individuals with whom it has been 
transacting business in that period. 

Kern county is the ideal spot for diversified as 
well as intensive farming. Here anything will grow. 
Peanuts and pumpkins, melons and mulberries, 
alfalfa and apples, ramie and roses, oranges and 
onions—anything that will grow anywhere is pro- 
riuced in Kern in great quantities. 

Not only is Kern promising agriculturally, but 
in mining it is leading the whole Golden State, the 
production of oil bringing California up to fifth place 
among the states of the sisterhood in the output of 
minerals. In the Rand district there are great pos- 
sibilities for mining development, while San Emigdio 
mountains are full of minerals that only await the 
developer of some future day. 

It is a venturesome thing to utter predictions, yet 
I do not hesitate to assert that Kern county will 
experience the most rapid growth in its history 
within the next few years. Which means that Kern 
county will add more farmers to her population than 
any other county of California. For Kern has: 

The Land, ' 

The Water, 

The Climate. 

That’s why Kern’s getting there. 











Alfalfa in Kern county, California, keeps farmers on the jump, for there are six cuttings annually 


at a handsome profit 
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Mahomet on White Hyacinths : 
“Had I two loaves of bread, I'd sell one 


and buy white hyacinths for my soul.” 
SS iesen dozed the shadows over the the soft Acsolo buttons. None but a 





Autumn colored leaves. Swiftly set  Virtuolist_ knows the joy of playing by 
the sun in pageant of green and red. __ instinct with those wondrous solo buttons, 
f a The keen air from the blue mountains _ the joy of shutting out the world with your eye- 
A z ‘< lids, and letting your feelings feast on music. 
— in at the window. Ye old back At the first slow, muffled notes, my tormentea 
log crackled a soothing drowsiness on the nerves seemed to relax and float away to a divine 
walls, and the faces of my little family. world of calm. The worries of business vanished. 
The ctace was ce PS ce : .Beautiful melodies and harmonies marched like 
The stage was set for playing The Pil- processions of roses from the Virtuolo into my 
grims Chorus, from Tannhauser. Nothing feelings. And as the wonderful score climbed from 
else seemed to chime with the poetry of pinnacle to pinnacle of grandeur, “Bravo! Bravo!” 
that brown October evening. I cried. Who could hold it back? 
' x ‘ * a . And then I looked at my wife and said, “Had I 
_Aflame with emotion, I sat at my twoloaves of bread, I’d sell one and buy white hyacinths 
Virtuolo, my eyes closed, my fingers on for my soul.” 


THE HALLET & DAVIS 


VIRTUOLO 


THE INSTINCTIVE PLAYER PIANO 


Do you still believe the player-piano sounds mechanical? Then you do not understand the 
Virtuolo and the new Instinctive Playing. Do you think you cannot afford a Virtuolo? It is our 
business to makeit possible for you to afford one. Prices range from $425 to $1050, and terms can be 
arranged to suit any purse. 

Send for ‘The Inner Beauty,”’ the book that reveals the secret of the Virtuoloand many new discoveries 
in Music. Send éoday. 





The Virtuolo is sold by these well known Music Houses: 

Daynes-Beebe Music Co., Salt Lake City, Utah Silvers Piano Co., Tacoma, Wash. 
Reed-French Piano Co., Portland, Ore. Boston Piano Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Waak-Baker Piano Co., Seattle, Wash. Orton Bros., Butte, Mont. 
E. E. Long Piano Co., San Luis Obispo, Cal. 


HALLET & DAVIS PIANO COMPANY 


(Established 1830) 
NEW YORK NEWARK TOLEDO ATLANTA CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
Home Office, 146 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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“Good Store, John 


I notice most live stores carry Holeproof Hose”’ 


America’s best stores sell Hole- 
proof Hose simply for these rea- 
sons: 

The style is perfection, they 
are made in all weights, and if 6 
pairs wear out in 6 months, 7f 
even a thread breaks, you get new 


means smart sty/e and comfort, 
for it doesn’t depend on dw/k for 
strength. The dest stores know 
that Holeproof is standard, that 
it lives up to these facts. That’s 
why they sell it. And a@ mil//ion 
customers, who know too, now 


$1.50 per box and up, for six pairs of men’s; 
of women’s and children’s $2.00; of Infants’ 
(4 pairs) $1. Above boxes guaranteed six 
months. 

$2 per box for three pairs of men’s SILK 
Holeproof socks; of women’s SILK Hole- 
proof Stockings, $3. Boxes of silk guaranteed 
| three months. 


buy it in these stores. 

We pay an average of 74c per See the new fall colors that 
pound for theyarnin Holeproof. are fashionable now. Write for 
Common yarn sells for 32c. But your dealers’ names. We ship 
oursistwisted from three soft, but direct where no dealer is near, 
long fibre strands, and the long charges prepaid on receipt of 
fibres give it strength. Such yarn price. 


hose free. 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Holeproof Hosiery Company of Canada, Ltd., London, Canada 
Holeproof Hosiery Company, 10 Church Alley, Liverpool, England 


[leprae ffesierg 





For long wear, fit and style, 
these are the finest silk gloves 
produced. Made in all lengths, 
sizes and colors. 

Write for the illustrated book. 
Ask us for name of dealer hand- 


Heleprat 
SU Gloves 


FOR WOMEN 








ling them. 
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Be sure to find a Dittmann Shoe 


Store before you buy another 
pair of shoes—just try on a pair 


They Are Good 
Shoes 


These are the first good words about 
Dittmann Shoes: they give fine wear, 
the best possible at the price. 

They look neat because Dittmann 
shoes are kept up to the minute in style— 
an essential feature in Ladies’ Shoes. 

Dittmann Shoes give comfort, from the 
first minute because there is sure to be a 
Dittmann Shoe that just fits your foot. 


For that reception or for 
church be fitted to a pair of 
nifty Dittmann Shoes. Be in 
style, enjoy comfort—wear a 
Dittmann. 





Why Men Like 
Them 


For 69 years we have been making 
shoes—we have made them for every 
shape of foot; we have perfected an im- 
mense number of typical patterns and 
our lines are complete. Let your Ditt- 
mann dealer show you what he can do— 
you will be glad of the day you put your 
feet into Dittmann Shoes. 


Nine o’Clock 
School Shoes 
for children, remove the last 
trace of worry about the feet 
of little folks. Just prove it 
for yourself. 


COUPONS get School Flags 


If you cannot find a Dittmann Shoe Store near you, send us the name of your 
regular shoe dealer and we will see that you get Dittmann Shoes. Enclose 2c and 
we will send you, free, an educational book, “Our Flag’, illustrated in three colors. 


It pays to trade with Dittmann Dealers 


Duiiiann Shoe Go. 


MANUFACTURERS 


ST. LOUIS 
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Just See, Men, 
What 50c Will Buy 


—a staunch, sturdy undergarment 
with unbreakable seams 


that will wear you and warm you 
to the last degree of com- 
fort and satisfaction. 
Mean, if you have been 
paying twice as much 
for your underwear, 
before you do it again, 
just examine 


50c 00 


Garment u N Mu bi 


FLAST/C ANT 


UNDERWEAR 


You will find undergar- 
ments every bit as good 
and perhaps better than 
what you have been getting. 
You will find “extra value” ¢ 
features that mark Hanes Under- 
wear apart from others—the elastic 
collarette, which hugs the neck closely and * 
= out the cold; the improved knitted 
s that will not flare out; the staunchly 
sewn waistband; the reinforced shoulders that 
will nog stretch and slip down; and the unbreak- 
able seams with their absolute guarantee of your money back or a new garment 
or any returned with a seam broken. And the material and making are standards 
of values in themselves. Ask your dc er to show you “Hanes.” Compare it with 
What you have bdo buvng We welcome any test of comparison. If you don’t 
Bnow the name of thd “Hanes” he: x in your town, wnite us for his name. 


P. H. KNITTE G CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. 
f 
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Quality The Lower The Price 
Is of Varnish The Higher 
Economy | The Cost of Using It. 


























Murphy Varnish does the job with fewer 
gallons and fewer days’ work—enough 
fewer to make it actually cheaper by the 
job than any varnish at a lower price. 


lts lasting and wearing power saves you 
the entire cost of many Re -Varnishings: 
and that is the big item on Floors and 
Outside Work and Carriages and Auto- 


mobiles. 


Murphy Goods are handled by the following Pacific Coast Firms: 


CALIFORNIA GLASS & PAINT CO., Los Angeles RASMUSSEN & CO., Portland 
JONES & DILLINGHAM, Spokane, Wash. WATERHOUSE & LESTER CO., 
C. G. CLINCH & CO., San Francisco Los Angeles, San Francisco, Oakland 


i i) 
The Varnish Murphy Varnish Company “=A%*: 
That Lasts FRANKLIN MURPHY, President = Giic aco 
Longest Associated with Dougall Varnish Company, Limited, Montreal, Canada ILLS. 
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It May Be Your Turn 
Next! 

















HE fear of fire exists in every human 

being. Too often it is in the back- 
ground until a tongue of flame stealthily 
creeps in among our loved ones, and 
taking us unawares, leaves a blackened 
scar which may take years or etemity to 
heal. 

Have you taken proper precaution to 
protect your home from this danger? It 
may be your turn next. The Pyrene 
Fire Extinguisher is a handy dependable 
weapon. It is more than a polished brass 
omament. Pyrene puts science and 
readiness between your dearest posses- 
sions and possible disaster. 

Price, $7, f. o. b. nearest shipping point. 


Brass and Nickel-plated Pyrene Fire Ex- 
tinguishers are the only one-quart fire 
extinguishers included in the lists of 
Approved Fire Appliances issued by the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters. 























Write for Booklet 
PYRENE MANUFACTURING CO. 
1358 Broadway, New York City 


Atlanta Baltimore Roston Bufialo Chieago Dayton 
Denver Louisville Memphis Norfolk Oklahoma City 
Pittsburgh St.Louis San Antonio York, Neb. 


Pacific Coast Distributors: GORHAM ENGINEERING CO. 











San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle 
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My “Pride System” of buying. 
I borrowed the idea from Solomon. 


Written by a Purchasing Agent 


Lots of times I don’t know much about 
what I am buying, but I have a system that 
protects me. For example, we were paying 
too much for stationery, office forms, etc. 
I wanted a paper that looked right and had 
the quality feel, but which I could buy for 
a reasonable price. The printer showed me 
two different makes. They looked alike to 
me, with this one difference. One make was 
plain, while the other bore a manufacturer’s 
water-mark — Hammermill Bc nd. Now, that 
water-mark assured me that the Hammer- 
mill Paper Co. is proud of its paper. 


The manufacturer has confidence in it be- 
cause he is making his paper just as good as 
it can be made. He water-marks it because 
he knows that J will be satisfied and order 
again. If he took the water-mark off, it 
might mean that he was cutting quality and 
was ashamed of the paper; but as long as the 
water-mark remains I can be absolutely cer- 
tain of getting good paper. That’s what I 
call my “Pride System.” It’s a system that 
has never failed me. Give me stuff that’s 
backed by pride every time. 

I use Hammermill Bond on all my letter- 
heads, forms, price lists, etc., not only be- 
cause it seems to me the strongest and clear- 
est paper I can buy, but also because it car- 
ties the trade-mark of a proud manufacturer. 

Yours faithfully, 
A Purchasing Agent. 


P. S.—I advise you to send for their 
new book, **The Signal System.” 


HAMMERMILL PAPER CO., ERIE, PA. 
Makers of 


AMME Ria, 
BOND 


“The Utility Business Paper’ 


| 
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HE composition of roofing may be a dry sub- 
ject to look into—but that’s the safest way to 
insure a dry building ever afterward. 


Ordinary “composition” or “secret process” roofings are variously made 
—some of coal tar, some California and Texas “‘asphalts”’ (so called), and some 
of stearin pitch. These are manufactured products. They lack uniformity, 
and are utterly devoid of lasting natural oils to prevent their cracking, 

Genasco Roofing is made of the natural product of Trinidad Lake, which 
wells up from the heart of Nature full of storm-de ‘fying, weather-resisting, last- 
ing oils which only Nature can produce. 

This is the real and vital zzszde difference, even though the surface of 
roofings may look alike. 

Be on the safe side—insist on Genasco, the roofing with the hemisphere 
trademark. 


Ask your dealer for Genasco. Smooth or mineral surface—several weights. Guaranteed. Every roll of Genasco 
smooth surface roofing contains the patented Kant-leak Kleet, which waterproofs seams without cement, and prevents nail- 
leaks. Write us for samples of Genasco, and the Good Roof Guide Book, free. 


The Barber Asphalt Paving Company Philadelphia 


aargest producers in the world T ¢ > 4 . KA 1, & 
po gor 3 aaa ae datas New b: ork San Francisco Chicago ESAS 
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Another Pacific Coast Good Roads 
Movement Started on Its Way 


If auspicious beginning augurs anything the 
Pacific Coast Good Reads Association should ac- 
complish much in the upbuilding of highways dur- 
ing the next few years. The association God-fath- 
ered by three Pacific Coast governors started on its 
career at Eureka, Humboldt county, California, 
on August roth. Eureka, the largest city in the 
United States without a railroad, has thus had 
another honor thrust upon it. This enterprising 
city is the farthermost west of any in the United 
States and except in the summer months when 
travel is possible over the mountain roads, entirely 
dependent upon the sea for intercourse with the 
outside world. 

Delegates from three states braved two hundred 
miles of mountainous roads and auto trails to gather 
at the first annual meeting of the association. 
Governor Ernest Lister, of Washington, came by 
train to Redding, where he was joined by Gov- 
ernor Hiram Johnson, of California, and a number 
of prominent good roads authorities and enthusi- 
asts. Governor Oswald West, of Oregon, was to 
have been a menber of the cross-country touring 
party but was delayed by an official visit to his 
state by Secretary of the Interior Franklin K. Lane. 
From Redding to Eureka the trip was made through 
beautiful and picturesque mountain scenery. The 
first stop was at the quaint old mining town of 
Weaverville, which never before had entertained a 
governor much less two at a time. Luncheons of 
venison and trout kept hunger away on the trip 
through the pine and redwood forests. 

At Eureka there was much feasting, clam baking, 
oratory, good roads discussion and handshaking. 
California was congratulated on her enterprise in 
spending a preliminary $18,000,000 on two main 
trunk highways. Eureka and Humboldt county 
benefited largely by the impetus given to a pro- 
posed $1,009,009 bond issue for the construction of 
two hundred miles of highway within the county 
boundaries and a pronise from the California state 
officials that work would begin at once on that 
county’s share of the California state highway. 
The Pacific Coast good roads movement benefited 
by the infusion of enthusiasm which will work as 
leaven up and down the coast. 

The first meeting of the association was attended 
by many who have the interest of the Pacific Coast 
states at heart. Medford, Oregon, was chosen as 
the place of holding the next annual convention. 


No Speed Records Will Be Made 
in osemite 
On August 22d Yosemite National Park was 
finally thrown open by the Interior Department to 
automobilists. Regulations prepared under the 
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direction of Secretary Lane provide that automo- 
biles will be permitted to enter and leave the park 
by way of the Coulterville and Big Oak Flat reads 
only; that approaching Yosemite Valley they will 
be restricted to the Coulterville road and that in the 
valley they will be restricted to the northern bank 
of the Merced river. 

A speed limit of ten miles per hour is named in 
the rolling mountain country, five miles an hour on 
the steep descent on the Coulterville Road, fifteen 
miles between the Old Blacksmith Shop and Cas- 
cade Creek, ten miles between Cascade Creek and 
Pohono Bridge, fifteen miles between Pohono 
Bridge and Yosemite station. A limit is sect on the 
time to cover distance from Merced Grove to Cas- 
cade Creek and vice versa. 

Tourists entering the park are given tickets upon 
which the time of starting is stamped and this 
ticket is in turn punched by the ranger and stamped 
with the time of passing his station. A license fee 
of $5 is required for the round trip. A car exceed- 
ing the maximum speed must be parked and the 
offending driver must leave the reservation at the 
next regular time set for the passage of automo- 
biles. 

Motorcycles are prohibited. 


Pacific Highway Association Would 


Commemorate Century of Peace 


The annual convention of the Pacific Highway 
Association held in Vancouver, B. C., the first week 
in August closed with the election of Judge J. T. 
Ronald, Seattle, honorary president; Samuel Hill, 
Portland, Oregon, president; Frank M. Fretwell, 
Seattle, honorary secretary. Vice-presidents were 
elected for British Columbia, Washington, Oregon, 
California, Arizona, Yukon territory and Alaska. 

A peace arch was proposed to celebrate one hun- 
dred years of peace between Canada and the United 
States to be erected where the Pacific Highway 
crosses the international boundary and to be dedi- 
cated sometime during 1914 when the centenary 
celebration is held. 


To Raise $100,000 for New Road 


to Yosemite 


The Engineering Corps of the Automobile Club 
of Southern California has completed a survey for 
a new route between the towns of Mariposa and FE] 
Portal into Yosemite Park, a link needed on the 
finished road at water level from the main State 
Highway to the park. The Automobile Club of 
Southern California proposes to raise $100,000 to 
construct this stretch of highway and will ask all 
motoring organizations in the United States to 
codperate in the effort. The estimated length of 
the road is thirty miles. 
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The scene above was 
quite common fifteen or 
sixteen years ago. The early 
Haynes cars were eagerly sought as lead- 
ying attractions by County Fair Associations 









America’s First Lair 
Are even better than those on Indiana-Pacifie tour 


After their recent strenuous 3750 mile trip from Indiana-to-the-Pacific, the two 
Haynes cars immediately left Los Angeles for a further tour of 1000 miles through 


California—in as good shape as they left Indianapolis. You get this same wonder- 
ful durability in the new Haynes models, with many new features of comfort and 
convenience, including the biggest improvement of many a day—the 


Vulcan Electric Gear Shift 


A small dial of electric push buttons on the wheel replaces the hand gear lever 
in the Haynes. Changing gears requires no hard pull, sets up no deafening roar. You 
simply press a button, and the gears change instantly and almost without noise. 


HU 





Other Strong Features 

The new Haynes cars are more beautiful than ever. 
They have that much sought for elongated, sweeping 
appearance. Among their features are electric start- 
ing and lighting, mechanical tire pump, pressure gas- 
oline feed, quick-adjusting Collins curtains and full 
cowl-board equipment. And don't forget the wonder- 
ful Haynes Motor, famous for its power and depend- 
ability 


Write 


UA 






> MM 







of the American Automobile. 


Li] a 


Ms 


Ve | 


for Valuable Auto Book—the ‘‘Complete Motorist,—by Elwood Haynes, father 
It'll make you understand the auto 


CGNs) better, care for yours better and get better service. 
you don’t know your nearest Haynes dealer, ask for his address. 
The Haynes Automobile Company | 
47 Main Street, Kokomo, Ind. 


Three Great Models 


Model 26, has 6 cylinders, 65 H. P., 130-in. wheel- 
base, and sells at $2900 for 2-pass. roadster, 4 or 5-pass. 
touring car; $3400 for coupe. 

Model 27, has 6cylinders, 65 H. P. 136-in. wheelbase, 
and sells at $2985 for 60r 7-pass. car; $4050 forlimousine. 

Model 28, has 4 cylinders, 48 H. P., 118-in. wheel- 
base, and sells at $2135 for 2-pass. roadster. 4 or 5-pass. 
touring; $2850 for coupe. Above horse powers are by 
the Dynamometer test. 


Pacific coast delivery. Hand levcrs optional at $200 reduction. 






Write today. If 


sl 
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COMFORT! 


The Keynote of Ohio Electric Construction 


“4 

\ \ Driving Comfort — magnetic (disc) control; magnetic brake, 

\ ge \ absolutely eliminating skidding; double drive from both front and 
rear seat; extra-wide doors, with patented safety catch; full width 

rear seat; external brakes—cannot freeze up and afford a sure grip at 
















\E 4 \ ‘ 
\ all times 


\ 98 | 
\ \ Physical Comfort —big, deep, luxurious upholstery that em- 
\\s\ bodies the utmost in ease and softness. ' 
\ \ Artistic Comfort —a grace of line and a beauty of finish that 
\\se\ have made these exclusive Viennese models the envied cars on every 
\ \ boulevard. 
\ a\ Most of the features which distinguish the Ohio are patented and 
exclusive. You should examine them at the nearest Ohio showroom 


\ \ Descriptive literature on request. 
The Ohio Electric Car Co. 1519 W. Bancroft St., Toledo 
Toronto, Canada 


Gibson Electrics, Ltd. Ontario Distributors 


%, OHIO 


SPN THE ENVIED 


SA ELECTRIC 
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VERY MAKER, we suppose, 


is producing the best car 
he knows how to build. 


Yet no two makes are alike, and no two makes are of 
equal value. Some one maker knows better than any 
other maker how to produce small, cheap cars. Some 
one maker knows better than any other maker how to 
produce superb electric cars. And Alexander Winton 
knows better than any other maker how to produce the 
world’s finest six-cylinder car. 


Specialists Lead the World 


There’s nothing accidental about it. It isn’t luck or 
genius, but hard work, concentration, and experience. 
We live in an age of specialists. Specialists lead the 
world, and easily outdistance the straddlers, the floppers, 
the men who do not know their own minds well enough 
to stick to some one thing. 


Cars That Don’t Make Good 


It's so in every profession, every business, and espe- 
cially in the complicated automobile business, where a 
single mistake can ruin a season’s output. That's why 
some cars are up one year and down the next. Also, 
that’s why so many makers are forced to announce 
sweeping changes from year to year. 

How can you expect excellence in the car of any 
maker who switches and revises and discards his mod- 
els so rapidly that he never has a chance to perfect any 
one of them? What sort of specialistis he? How can 
he hope to equal the Winton Six, which has been the 
sole product of the great Winton factory for seven con- 
secutive years > 


MADE BY A SPECIALIST 





WINTON SIX 


Long stroke motor, left drive, center control, elec- 
tric lights, self-starter, finest mohair top, easily 
handled curtains, rain-vision glass front, best War- 
ner speedometer, Waltham eight-day clock, Klax- 
on electric horn, tire carriers, four-cylinder tire 
pump, demountable rims, full set of tools, Ger- 


man silver radiator, metal parts 
nickel finished. Fully equipped, $3250 











One Maker’s Method 


Mr. Winton never tried to make more cars than any 
other maker. He never tried to see how many different 
models he could make. He did not flop around from 
one thing to another, trying to monopolize the entire 
automobile market. But, on the contrary, for longer 
than seven years, he has devoted himself to a single 
object—the perfection of one six-cylinder car, the Win- 
ton Six. 


The Result is Excellence 


That’s what has made Alexander Winton the world’s 
most experienced six-cylinder specialist, and the Winton 
Six the world’s standard six-cylinder car. No wonder 
the Winton Six won high-grade demand away from four- 
cylinder cars. No wonder the Winton Six holds the 
world’s lowest repair expense record. No wonder it is 
a car of exceptional beauty and of goodness that stays 
good. For it is the one car in the world that has been 
most thoroughly proved, developed, and perfected—the 
most satisfying car that money can buy. 


The Winton Motor Car Company 
110 Berea Road, Cleveland, Ohio 





Our Book No. 24 tells automobile trade facis that you ought to know 
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a *‘And David Slew Goliath’’ 


METZ *%22” 


Regular Stock Car 


Wins Glidden Tour 


in a Clean Sweep—and it was the 
Lowest-Priced Car in the Contest! 


The Glidden Tour this year started at Minneapolis on July 11 and terminated at 
Glacier National Park, Montana, on July 19, the course covering more than 1,300 miles 
and embracing stamina-testing stretches of rough roads in Minnesota and Dakota and 
monumental hills in the Rocky Mountains of Montana. 

The team of three METZ “22” regular stock cars was the ONLY team 
holding a perfect score for the entire eight days of the tour. The nearest 
competitor showed a perfect score for only the first two days. The 
cars also were the ONLY cars in the tour that were equipped with GEAR- 
LESS transmission. 

The METZ team of three regular stock cars was last to leave noon 
control on the last day of the tour, passed all the cars ahead, caught the 
pacemaker ten miles from the finish, and crowded him over the last 
mountain range, finishing the last run of the tour with 20 minutes to spare. 

And this on top of the fact that the METZ “22,” before entering the Glidden Tour 
contest, made a remarkable non-stop record of 1,600 miles from Boston to Minneapolis 
in 90 hours, beating its own schedule by 6 hours in spite of having to drive over 100 miles 
additional on account of twice losing the road. 





er cos 


EQUIPPED COMPLETE 
1914 IMPROVEMENTS 


ao ‘ 
OO 








METZ “22”-$475 


THE GEARLESS CAR 
NO CLUTCH TO SLIP—NO GEARS TO STRIP 


E have told you, time and again, that the METZ ‘‘22” is the very essence of Efficiency and Dependable 
Construction, that it is a Practical car. Its performance, as above recorded, sweeps aside all argument, 
all doubt. It was pitted against cars costing from five to ten times as much, yet all three of the 

METZ cars made Perfect scores throughout the contest—a showing which was not even approached by any 
one of the competing teams. 

The METZ “22” won the Glidden Tour and the Glidden gallon of gasoline, and from 10,000 to 12,000 miles on a 
trophy simply because it was the best-built car and the most single set of tires. : 
practical car entered in the contest. It is the lowest-priced = ° = on. gad = ge berger ld Ya st Rag cage 
: aia iste he a Sea f motor, Bosc agneto, wind shield, extension top with 
patie 7 ss — re Se cover slip and curtains, full elliptic springs, standard artil- 
operation and upkeep. lery wheels, best quality Goodrich clincher tires, 5 lamps and 

: is . zas generator, horn, pump, tool outfit, etc. It is a high 

z oe . - ee : + gas gene ” fit, . ¥ g 
It will make from 5 to 50 miles per hour on the high grade, fully guaranteed car, torpedo semi-enclosed-body 


speed, and climbs hills as fast as any regular stock car made, type, left-hand drive, center control. Its gearless trans- 
regardless of price. It is commonly reported by owners of mission entirely does away with aggravating and expensive 


the METZ “22” that it travels from 28 to 32 miles on a “gear troubles. 
Write for New Illustrated Catalog ‘‘C.’’ 


METZ COMPANY, WALTHAM, MASS. 


We want a representative in every city and town. Write for terms. 
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WhenY ou Buy An Electric—Consider: 


1:—How simp/y the Baker is designed: No complications 
or experiments to get out of order. 


| 

| 

| 
2:— How /ng the Baker has been made: For fifteen years 
of continuous manufacture. 
| 








3:—How we// the Baker is backed: By a company whose _ | 
engineering record and financial resources have no parallel | 
| in the electric motor car field: here today and ten years 
| from today. 





' How much do electrical brakes, novel controllers, mechanical 
5 frills, etc., weigh against considerations like these, in the 
opinion of a sensible buyer? How much should they count 
in the purchase of anything so important as a motor car and so 
dependent upon sound engineerin§ for its life and performance? 


‘Baker Service Follows Every Baker”’ 


THE BAKER MOTOR VEHICLE COMPANY, Cleveland, O. 
Canada: The Baker Motor Vehicle Company of Canada, Ltd., Walkerville, Ont. 


Builders Also of Baker Electric Trucks. Branches or Dealers in Principal Cities 


aa | 
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Accept Howard E. Coffin’s 1914 
Automobile Review— We'll Send It! 


O AUTOMOBILE buyer should 
N fail to read Mr. Coffin’s Auto- 
mobile Review. 

He shows why six cylinder cars are 
now so popular. 

He explains the reasons for their 
smoothness, and why they are so de- 
sirable. With diagrams, and in the 
clearest language he makes you un- 
derstand why so many makers are 
now manufacturing sixes exclusively. 

He tells about wire wheels and wood wheels—about 
left side drive and right side drive—about gasoline 
economy—electric and other gear shifts—streamline 
bodies—speedometer drive—new things in lighting, and 
other features embodied in the 1914 designs 

No man is more eminently qualified to prepare such 


areview. Mr. Coffin's reputation as an engineer, and 
his many contributions to the progress of the auto- 


mobile industry both as a designer of many successful 
cars, and a contributor to engineering literature make 
this review authentic. 

Of course he also describes the HUDSON SIX 54. 
No discussion of automobile tendencies would be com- 
plete that omitted mention of this new car. 


It approaches a new ideal with its true streamline 
body—135-inch wheel base—six cylinder motor of ex- 
treme flexibility and smoothness—electrical lighting 
and starting by an improved Delco system—left hand 
drive—center control —and entrance to the driver's 
seat from either side. These are features that make 
the HUDSON SIX 54 a prominent car in the 1914 
announcements. 

Can you afford to consider the purchase of any car 
over $1,500 without knowing what such an authority 
as Mr. Coffin has to say upon the subject? 


Send your name and address. 


HUDSON Motor Car Company 


7725 Jefferson Avenue Detroit, Michigan 


THE TRUE STREAMLINE BODY 





HUDSON Six 54, $2,250 


(F, O. B, Detroit, Mich.) 





260 
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H U Pmobile 


The 1914 Hupmobile is in the hands 
of Hupmobile distributers. 


We believe this new Hupmobile to be 
the best car of its class in the world. 


By best, we mean best in internal essen- 
tials, especially. We mean best in those 
things which make for long life and 
continuous service at lowest cost. 


But we believe you will also pronounce 
it the most beautiful car of its class in 
the world. 


We believe we have put more money 
into the chassis than any car of its class 
in the world. 


We base these beliefs on our convic- 
tion— 


That the production of this new Hupmo- 
bile incorporates a greater tonnage of high- 
grade steel than any car of its class in the 
world; 

That this new Hupmobile is the Jargest 
user of aluminum—without regard to class 
or price—in the world; 

That the frame used in the new Hupmo- 
bile is the costliest piece of pressed steel 
construction used by any car of its class in 
the world; 





SPECIFICATIONS 


“32” Touring Car or Roadster—$1050 
f. o. b. Detroit 


Four-cylinder, long-stroke motor, 34x 5% 
inches; unit power plant. Selective type trans- 
mission, sliding gears. Center control. Full 
floating rear axle. 106-inch wheel base. Tires 
32x3% Q. D. Rear shock absorber. Mag- 
neto rain shield. 

Equipment—Rain vision ventilating wind- 
shield; mohair top with envelope; Hupmobile 
Jiffy curtains; speedometer; cocoa mat in 
tonneau; Prest- Q-Lite; oil lamps; tools. Trim- 
mings, black and nickel. 


“*32” Touring Car or Roadster with 
Westinghouse two unit electric genera- 
tor and starter; electric horn; oversize 
tires, 33x4 inches; demountable rims, 
one ye rim and tire carriers at rear. 


$1200 f. o. b. Detroit. 











That the Hupmobile long-stroke motor 
will outpull any engine of its class in the 
world; 

That. the Hupmobile pressed steel body 
—designed by us and built by the builders 
of Pullman cars—is the costliest body used 
by any car of its class in the world; 

That Hupmobile springs utilize a greater 
tonnage of costly steel—more than 2,000 tons 
—than any other car of its class in the world; 

That Hupmobile bearings—Timken and 
Hyatt—are the best in the world; one 
whole Hyatt building being devoted to 
Hupmobile bearings. 


We repeat—for readiness; for rugged- 
ness; for smartness of style; for fine- 
ness of finish; for daily work on the 
road; for extremest economy—we 
believe this new Hupmobile to be the 
best car of its class in the world. 


Hupp Motor Car Company 
1320 Milwaukee Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 








The car of The American Family 
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YOUR HOME CANNOT RADIATE BEAUTY AND GOOD 
CHEER, UNLESS THE FLOORS, DOORS AND WOODWORK 
ARE PERFECT IN FINISH — SANITARY, AND INVITING 
We want to tell you about the marvelous improvement you 
can effect in the appearance of your home, by means of — 


STANDARD VARNISH WORKS 


BLASTICA 


FLOOR FINISH 


ELASTICA is the one floor 
that will 

but 
floors against the hardest sort 


varnish not only 


beautify protect your 


of wear and tear. 


ELASTICA is made specially 
for floors made to meet and 
resist all the conditions to 


which floors are subjected. 


ELASTICA is equally 


adapted to old or new floors, * 


hard wood or soft wood, lin- 
oleum or oilcloth. It is mar- 
proof, spot-proof, heel-proof 
and ‘‘boy-proof.’’ 


THE PERFECT 
White Enamel 


There is no more pleasing, 
satisfactory and sanitary finish 
for every room in the house 
than a beautiful white enamel 

provided this enamel is eas- 
ily and economically applied 
and guaranteed to give long 
and satisfactory service. 


Because of its exquisitely 
beautiful appearance and 
enduring qualities, SATI- 
NETTE has for years been 
specified by the country’s 
leading architects and builders 
for use in apartment houses, 
private dwellings, hotels and 
steamships. 


STAINS 


KLEARTONE Stains are 
ideally suited to the decora- 
tion of doors, woodwork and 
other trim in the finest resi- 
dences, bungalows, camps 
in fact to any sort of work 
where the preservation of the 
natural beauty and grain of 
the wood is essential. 


KLEARTONE Stains are de- 
manded by those who insist 
on unquestioned and perma- 
nent beauty of effect through 
the use of the highest grade 
materials. 


KLEARTONE Stains are 
made in every desired color 
for every known wood. 


Whether you are considering the building of a new house or the reno vating of an old 
one, write us at once for complete free books, giving detailed information, full in- 
structions for use and samples of finished work produced by ELASTICA Floor 
Finish, KLEARTONE Stains and SATINETTE White Enamel. 


SHANDARD Vans WR 


113 Front Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


2620 Armour Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Elm Park, Staten Island, N. Y. 
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You can’t 
forget to 
make a 
y safe 















purposely pull the trigger—you auto- 
inf the grip safety (see circle) and your 


, 


Colt Automatic 


Fires first shot first 


You don’t have to bother your head about ‘‘safety’’ devices 
—you don’t have to even think—without one second’s 
hesitation you simply grab your COLT and shoot—quickly 
—instantly. 

The COLT is the finest steel watchdog—it rests safely as 
far as you are concerned, but keeps its weather eye open 
day and night, instantly ready for the other fellow. 


Don’t be stalled off the COLT if you 
want the best gun—it costs you no more. 
Write for catalog 38 . 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 


| orn ‘Colt’? when you want a revolver 
| sedi That name stands for ster- 
ling quality in small firearms. 


The oe = My soe 
0} 
United States a 
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“I Really Enjoy My Wife’s 
Little Dinners, Now” 


And it’s all because we’ve got a dandy new range. Do you know—for the 
longest time I thought wife was losing the knack of her old-time good baking, when 
it was all the fault of an old worn-out range with loose bolts and open cracks that 
you could stick a knife into. No wonder wife had poor luck with everything she put 
in the oven. Because we were saving the price of a new range, we thought we were 
economizing—all a mistake, though—our new Great Majestic is easily earning its cost 
in the fuel-saving alone—and such baking and roasting! 

You see, the Majestic is put together with rivets so that its joints and seams are 
practically air-tight—and they stay so forever. ‘The body is lined with a thick sheet 
of pure asbestos board—placed behind an open grate so you can see it. 

This combination is the sole secret of the wonderful improvement in my 
wife’s baking and roasting—since we purchased a 


Great Majestic 
Malleable and R an se 


Charcoal Iron 
t A Perfect Baker—Saves Half Fuel 


Don’t Buy any Range Sight Unseen 


Buying a range isn’t an every day transaction. ‘To be 
absolutely sure of complete satisfaction—don’t buy from print- 
ed descriptions—see the Great Majestic (dealer in nearly every 
county in 40 states) compare it point for point with any 
other range. Then you can buy intelligently and be sure of 
arange that will last a lifetime. 


Outwears Three Ordinary Ranges 


It is the only range made of malleable iron and charcoal 

iron. Charcoal iron WON’T RUST LIKE STEEL— Body Lined With 
malleable iron can’t break. Pure Asbestos Board 

All Copper Reservoir—Against Fire Box ; 5 
The reservoir is all copper and heats 
through copper pocket, pressed from 
one piece, setting against fire, box. 
Holds 15 gallons water. Just turn 
lever—frame and reservoir are in- 
— stantly moved away from fire. 
iseaeete Greatest Improvement 

















































—increasing strength and wear 
of a Great Majestic more than 300 
p2r cent at a point where other 

ranges are weakest. See it. 

Oven thermometer—accurate all 

: — Ad oors dro veg 
<a] an orm rigi shelves. pen en 
Gee rt, ash pan—ventilated ash pit—ash cup. 

Best range at any price. 
For sale by dealers in nearly 
every county_in 40 states. 


> s i 
i | Te =| | | | | THT ij | Any Majestic dealer can furn- 
The Ra nde with aR aeacs |f Shou Id Be In 


Comparison.” 


Reputation Riieaemtis Your Kitchen 
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CUSHION 
RUBBER HEELS 


50c. attached 
At all dealers 





Comfort— Safety — Durability 


These three features have made Cat’s Paw 
Heels the popular choice of the public. 





You will never really experience complete rubber heel satisfac- 
tion until you wear Cat’s Paw Cushion Rubber Heels. 











You stride along steady and sure. Every They cost no 

street pavement is like velvety turf. No fear of more, and the 
slipping on wet sidewalks, pavements, or shiny name is easy 
floors. No holes to track in mud and dirt. to remember. 





The Foster Friction Plug — in the back part 
of the heel—right where the wear comes — not 
only prevents slipping — but makes Cat’s Paw 
Rubber Heels outwear the ordinary kind. 


To the Retail Trade; Zt pays to give the 


public what they want. 
The majority want Cat’s Paw Cushion 
Rubber Heels. Order of your jobber today. 























FOSTER RUBBER CO., 105 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
Originators and patentees of the Foster 
FrictionPlug, which prevents slipping. 
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iil "The Old Colony 


- A design of marked individuality. 
Sold by leading dealers. 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO., MERIDEN, CONN, 


J Risacee ea.” SUCCESSOR TO MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 
a catalogue “K-44."] The World's Largest Makers of Sterling Silver and Plate. 
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What is a Burglar? 


A degenerate—a cowardly, sick-minded 
degenerate who prow]s at night like a rat 
—in bedrooms of women and children— 
tense, cringing, always a deadly menace— 
deadly as a poisonous snake or a mad dog. 

The weakest sentimentalist attempts no 
defense of the burglar—he is outside the 
law—to destroy him is a stern duty to society. 


IVER JOHNSON 
twat REVOLVER 


Peculiarly the weapon for home defense, for it is 
accident-proof. You can ‘‘Hammer the Hammer.’’ 
Because of its permanent-tension wire springs, it is 
absolutely dependable—can lie for years inactive 





with no loss of efficiency. 
It is accurate, hard-hitting 


; and smooth in action. 
CYCLES 


Send for Catalog A 


$6.00 at Hardware and Sporting Goods Stores 


Iver Johnson's Arms & Cycle Works, 180 River St., Fitchburg, Mass, 


New York, 99 Chambers Street Phil. B. Bekeart Co., “17 Market St., San Francisco, Cal, 














~ “Arizona Special Plume”’ 


Made in Phoenix, Arizona, the home of the ostrich feather 
industry of America. The cut opposite illustrates our Arizona 
special, a 20 inch plume, No. 172. ice $12.00. A magnificent 
— Every feather is selected with greatest care, using the extra 

road handsome flues of the white feathers of the male bird. The 
beautiful shape, the rich glossy wide fibre makes this the most 
wonderful value ever offered in 


Ostrich Plumes 


We carry the largest stock in the Southwest of wiliows, Byrocks, 
French curve, mounts, aigrettes, pom pons, boas and fans. Send 
for illustrated booklet and price-list and compare our prices. Mail 
orders solicited. Satisfaction or money refunded. 


ARIZONA OSTRICH FARM, PHOENIX, ARIZONA 
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Buy them if you want comfort | 
as well as strength | 


There is not much virtue in a sock that’s just strong 
—you want style and foot comfort as well. 


Bachelors’ Friend socks are for men who are careful in 
their dress, who are particular as to fit and appearance 
and yet who would be sure of their 


Money’s Worth in Wear 


They are sold at the same price as the usual guaranteed 
hose, but their wearability is acquired by the quality of 
yarns of which they are made and by careful reinforcing, 
rather than the use of cheap, hard-twisted yarns that 
are hard and uncomfortable to the foot. 

Why buy any other kind when Bachelors’ Friend 
are priced and guaranteed just the same as other 
guaranteed socks? Sizes 9’s to | 2’s—guaranteed 
fast dyes—all leading colors. 

Box of 2 pairs, anges 2 months $1. 00 





“ “ 3 

“ 6 4 “ “ ; “ a box 
SPECIAL— Lightest weight guaranteed gauze 
socks made—three pairs in a box, guaranteed 
3 months, $1.00. 


If not at your dealer’s, order direct, at the 
same time giving us your dealer’s name 
and address so that we can arrange 

for your future wants. 


Jos. Black & Sons Co. 
York, Pa. 
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An oil that maintains its 
uniform body in all temperatures 


and under all conditions, is one of 


the first requirements of the motorist. 


ZEROLENE 


The Standard Oil for Motor Cars 


Fulfills this requirement exactly. It does not thin out 
in the sometimes intense heat of Arizona and Southern 
California; yet its low cold test keeps it from becoming 
heavy in the cooler climates of the Pacific Northwest. 


ZEROLENE—The Carbon Proof Oil. 


Sold by Dealers Everywhere. 


Standard Oil Company 


(CALIFORNIA) 


Ss 


San Francisco 
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After 12 Years 


This ‘‘Liquid Granite”? Floor Is Still Bright and Lustrous 








Pittsburgh, Pa., March 4, 1913. 


“Some 12 years ago the writer put down in his residence a hardwood floor and in 
finishing it used Berry Brothers’ Liquid Granite. Three years ago we decided to 
refinish. A solution of soap, ammonia and warm water was used to prepare the floor. 
We found the soap and water had no effect on the varnish except to clean and 
brighten it. And we are now using the floor with the original finish of Berry Brothers’ 
Varnish and still find it superior to any finish we have ever seen,"” George Hodgdon, Architect. 





An architect is one of 
the severest varnish crit- 
ics. He insists on good 
varnish—not only in his home, 
but in the different buildings 
he erects for clients. 


Knowing good varnish is a necessary 
part of the ‘‘know how” of his profession. 


In the experience of George Hodgdon 
and thousands of other architects and users 
throughout the land, for thirty years 
Berry Brothers’ Liquid Granite has been 
superior in durability, lustre and all- 
’round finishing value. 


But it is not alone as floor finishes that 
Berry Brothers’ varnishes excel. They are 
used for hundreds of different purposes. 


Berry Brothers 
(Incorporated) 
Branches: tie You. Boston, Philadelphia, 


World's Largest Varnish Makers 


Factories:—Detroit; Walkerville, Ont. 


Baltimore, Chicago, St. Louis, C 


RERRY 


OTHERS 


VARNISHES your guide to the varnish that 


55 years of honest making 
and honest service are back 
of every Berry Brothers’ pro- 
duct. Berry Brothers’ label is 


will serve you best. 

Our service department is also at your 
disposal to help you get the best varnish 
for your needs. 

Here are four of our principal products: 

Liquid Granite—A floor varnish whose name 
suggests its wonderful durability. 

Luxeberry Wood Finish—For the finest rubbed 
or polished finish on interior wood work. 

Luxeberry White Enamel—For white interior 
finishing. A white enamel that stays white. 

Luxeberry Spar Varnish—For marine uses and 
all kinds of exposed outdoor finishing. Never turns 
white, checks nor cracks. 

Use and specify ‘Berry Brothers’”’ 
varnish—for sale by nearly all dealers. 
Write for interesting literature on the 
varnish question. 





Established 1858 
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Three generations 


De of the Vose ineiiy have made the art of man- 
<ul] ufacturing the Vose Piano their life-work. For 
De 63 years they have developed their instruments 
€| with such honesty of construction and materials, 
Ex and with such skill, that the Vose Piano of to- 








S p, - x 
“xq day is the ideal Home Piano. } 
“Y Delivered in pony ome Sree of charge. Old instru- bey 
> ments tak as partial payment in exchange <| 
<a gme Peiccaoe Mom accepted. FREE. Sead handsome > 


k of the Vose Pianos. Send for 


VOSE & SONS PIANO co. 


168 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 











The hands at home are reach- 
ing for every man’s salary. 

You must advance to keep ahead of your 
needs, and the only way to advance is, to keep 
learning more and more about your work. 

















Thousands of men have risen to high- 
salaried positions through the aid of the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools. You can 
do the same. 


Mark the coupon opposite the occupation 
in which you want special training. Mail it 
to the International Correspondence Schools. 


They will send you full particulars. Examine—Ii Satisfied, Pay—It Not, Return. 


We Ship, Privilege of Examination 

Before asta a diamond or other jewelry let us prove by 
satisfied buyers the tremendous savings in our prices under 
dealers, mail order, retail or even wholesalers. 

Our Big Bargain Bulletin tells the whole story—how as 
**Headquarters for Loans’’ for over 60 years, we have advanced 
money on fine diamonds, watches, ete. Our investment but a 
fraction of their) real value. Thousands of unredeemed pledges- he 
necessity for: disposing of which is a real reason back of the amazing! 
low prices. Send fo: z free copy of illustrated listings fully queasy 
Worthwhile Christmas Gifts 
On W. hich We Accept A Deposit For Later Delivery. 
No. 246969. 1—3/16, 1/32 kt. guaranteed gen- 
uine erfect cut blue-white diamond solitaire 


| INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS ! 
Box 851, SCRANTON, PA. 

| Explain, without any obligation on my part. me 

I can qualify forthe position before whic ih I mark X, 


Civil Service | 
Bookkeeping 
Stenography & Typewriting 








Salesmanship 
Electrical Engineer 
Elec. Lighting Supt. 















| 
| 
| 
| 
Ix 
I; 
| 
| 


yt ———— Expert 
Architect 

Building Contractor 
Architectural Draftsman 
Structural Engineer 
Conerete Construction 
Mechan. Engineer 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Civil Engineer 

Mine Superintendent 
Stationary Engineer 
Plumbing & Steam Fitting 
Gas Engines 





Window Trimming 
Show Card Writing 
Lettering and Sign Painting 
Advertising 
Commercial Ilustratin 
Industrial Designing 
Commercial Law 
Automobile Rannin 
English Branches 
Poultry Farming 
Teacher Spanish 
Agricaltare French 
Chemist 


German 





I icine isssiamasicaitien easiness 


a resent Employer 


Street and No. 


ata as 








in ladies’ regulation ring. Try to match it 
t $250. With Guaranteed Loan $110, 


nei 128.35 


"37 3— 1/16, 1/64 kt. guar- 


pore wereee Price, based 
on loan,..... 
No. 342793, 
, anteed weight genuine diamond solitaire; 
perfect cut blue white quality in gentle- 

man’s ring. Try to match it at $65. 
Unredeemed Price, hard $33 85 
to believe, but........... . 
o. 345964, Ce’ lebrated 21- -jewel 
Father Time grade Elgin railroad 
watch—fully adjusted. In pene a 

year gold filledease. Prime n 
dition. Try to match it at $401 to #5. een 
Unredeemed Price, ........sseeeeees 





$16.90 
Money-Back Guarantee We By xpress ao oe 


you in the examination. Your money back if any article 
should not be perfectly satisfactory to you, even though ex- 
actly as represented. This guarantee is backed by our $750,000 
capital, Sixty years in one location is proof of our reliability. 


Jos. DeRoy & Sons 


Smithfield Street 2410 DeRoy Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
References, by permission, Farmers’ Depos sit Nation- 





al Bank, Marine National Bank, Dun’s, Bradstreet’s 
a 
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“Just can’t keep 
my hands out” 


Neither could you if you knew how good 
they were. Nothing more tempting and 
delicious could be imagined than an open 
box of , 


——— To look at them fairly 
a makes your mouth 
water, but 
the proof 
is in the 
eating. 
Thick, 
rie k 
choc- 
olate, 
covering 
an exten- 
sive varietyof 
~ delicious centres 
: —nuts, fruits, jellies, nou- 
cat andcreams. Each luscious 
piece is a palate tickler, and 
they’re just as pure as they are 
good. Made by America’s lead- 
ing candy makers in kitchens of 
ideal cleanliness. 


















espe 


Try a box today at your drug- 
sof gist’s or confectioner’s. If 
* j he hasn’t them, send us one 
dollar for handsome sample 


box of Lenox—assorted. 


New England 
Confectionery Co. 


Boston, Mass. 





~ Makers of the famous line of 
>», ecco Sweets. 

















TO PREVENT 
Falling Hair 




















CUTICURA 


Soap and ()intment 


Drrections: Make a parting and 
rub gently with Cuticura Ointment. 
Continue until whole scalp has been 
goneover. The next morning sham- 
poo with Cuticura Soap and hot 


water. Shampoos alone may be 
used as often a3 agreeable, but once 
or twice a month is generally suffi- 
cient to remove dandruff, allay irri- 
tation and prevent thin, falling hair. 


Cuticura Soap and Cuticura Ointment are sold 
throughout the world. Send post-card to nearest 
depot for free sample of each with 32-page book: 
Newbery, 27, Charterhouse Sq., London; R. Towns 
& Co., Sydney, N.S. W.; Lennon, Ltd., Cape Town; 
Muller, Maclean & Co., Calcutta and — 
Potter Drug & Chem. Corp., Boston.,U.S.A 

e@~Men who shave and shampoo with Cuticura 
Soap will find it best for skin and scalp. 
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Clectric®. @ 
Suction Cleaner 


It does its work just as well as $500 to $600 
built-in suction cleaners, yet costs much less 
than any portable cleaner that even ap- 
proaches its power, size and_ efficiency. 
It moves 80 cubic feet of air a minute at 
terrific speed, picking up everything from 
the finest dust atoms to ravelings, lint, big 
cuttings and heavy refuse that less efficient 
cleaners cannot lift. 

It’s the volume and speed of rushing air that count 
in gauging a cleaner’s quality. The Bissell excels be- 
cause it has the most powerful motor ever put in a 
portable suction cleaner of anything near its lightness. 
Its 114 inch hose has four times the suction space of 
the usual 34 inch hose. It has an 80 foot circle of opera- 
tion from any lamp socket. Weighs only 33 lbs. Is easily 
carried up and down stairs by any woman. 

You don’t have to DRAG the Bissell. It runs lightly 
beside the operator on large, rubber-shod wheels with- 
out conscious effort. It’s not like pushing a heavy 
motor on a stic 

You need not hesitate a moment in ordering by mail. 


The name “Bissell” has stood for extraordinary effi- 
ciency in high grade electrical machinery for over 
twenty years. We will pay the freight 


and let you test this wonderful cleaner for 
a month for a ridiculously small payment, 


Tools without any obligation on your part. 
For Decide leisurely — alone. Then you can 
All own it, if you wish, for 


Only $1. 7 Per Week 
Practical! y unbrez a 1 
in the largest 


theatres, resta ane a 


Write today. Ask din our Easy Payment Plan. 


THE BISSELL MOTOR CO. 
227 Huron St., Toledo, Ohio 


Western Offices: 501 Market Street, San 
Francisco; 608 So. Olive Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 


NOTE: We have no connection tever with the 
Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co., of Grar sd Raphi ds, Mi h. 
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Use Pebeco and keep 
your teeth for life 


PEBECO 


TOOTH PASTE 


saves and cleans the teeth, because it overcomes the cause of 





95% of all decay. It neutralizes the acids formed in almost 
everyone’s mout fermenting remnants of food, and ren- 
ders them so ee a that they cannot weaken the enamel. 
By thus keeping intact this hard “armor plate” of the teeth, 
Pebeco makes it impossible for the decay- -germs to reach the 
softer interior “dentine” and “pulp.” So that the decay- 
germs have no chance to form the familiar “cavities,” which 

ordinarily grow larger and deeper till either your dentist fills 
them or the entire tooth is destroyed. 


" Send for FREE 10-day Trial 
Tube and Acid Test Papers 


and prove by pcan ie: test that P heen ap the teeth, as 
well as beautifully whitens them, purifies the breath of all 
odors and gives such a refreshing sensation that its use is a 
distinct pleasure. 

Pebeco originated in the hygienic laboratories of P. Beiers- 
dorf & Co., Hamburg, Germany, and is sold everywhere 
in extra-large tubes. 


LEHN & FINK, Manufacturing Chemists 
Producers of Lehn & Fink's Riveris Talcum 
155 William Street New York 


NT nn 
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GLASTENBURY 


HEALTH UNDERWEAR 
FOR MEN 


Perfect fit, unshrinkable quality, superior workmanship and the 
highest grade materials obtainable have made GLASTENBURY the 
popular TWO- PIECE ELAT KNIT UNDERWEAR for over half a century. 
arent is shaped to the figure and GUARANTEED NOT TO 





Look for our trade-marks; they guarantee longest wear and 
absolute satisfaction. 

GLASTENBURY affords protection against sudden chills, colds, 
pneumonia and rheumatism. 

Costs 60% less than imported goods of same quality. 

No dye stuff used in our natural grays. 

Made in fifteen grades; Light, Medium and Heavy Weights, of 
fine Wool and Worsted. 


Ask your dealer to show you some of the following numbers: 


3005 Natural Gray Wool Winter Weight (double thread)..... at $1.75 = cana 
We make a Special Feature of ADJUSTABLE DRAWER B ANDS on - if * DING DEALERS 

C G Natural Gray Worsted, light weight ................00008- at 1.50 

A Natural Gray Australian Lamb’s Wool, light WEEE co ccccvess at 1.75 

W/W Natural Gray Worsted, medium weight................5. at 1.50 

G/A Natural Gray Worsted, medium weight... .............4+- at 2.00 


H/20 Natural Gray Australian Lamb’s Wool, winter weight....at 2.50 
For sale by leading dealers. Write for our booklet and sample cut- 
tings. They are yours for the asking. Dept. 24 


Glastonbury Knitting Co., Glastonbury, Conn. 




































The hardest hit- 
ting and most 
accurate rifle for 
small game and 
target shooting. 


Model 20, $11.50 
Model 29, $8.50 





pn 







bi 
hed 


Lbs, .22 Repeating Rifle 


The deep Ballard target rifling is the reason— cartridges without adjustment. 15 shots at one 
it develops maximum power and adds yearsto loading. Model 20 with Full Magazine, 25 shots. 


the rifle’s life. Ask us about Ballard rifling. 

Solid Steel Top protects your face and eyes 
Other equally important advantages, too, makethe against injury from defective cartridges, from 
Marlin the most desirable of all repeating rifles. shells, powder and gases. 


Has fewer and stronger parts than any other re- Side Ejection throws shells away to the side, 
peater. Takes downeasily;simpleto clean; youcan _peyer up across your line of sight. 
look through the barrel—it cleans from both ends. 

r Send 3c postage for gun catalog, showing all 
Handles all .22 long, .22 short and .22 long rifle the ZZzr/én Repeaters, Rifles and Shotguns, 


Lhe Mlarlin Frrearms Qos ---- 5 Willow St., New Haven, Conn. 
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\ 7 OUR 2deas of style and your zdeals 


of quality meet in 


S(arinette, 


Ghe Aristocrat of Knitted Coats 
for Men.Women and Children 
They’ re away from the same old, tame old, lame old 
cc 
sweater coats’’ of commerce and commonness. A 
‘Marinette’? has the aspect aristocratic—it lifts 
ec ° 
you above — the look-alike many.’’ 
Pure worsted—knitted to shape—full fashioned —soft and 
elastic—hand-finished—everlastingly shape-keeping. 
Four hundred separate styles for men, women and children 
retai iling from $3 to $15 at all best shops. Silk Coats, $20 


to $75. Senda postcard for the name of a dealer near you 
= and for our fascinating Book *"M.” 
Se 















































Marinette 
as Knitting Mills, @ 
&, Marinette, Wis. 
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A PLAYTHING OF THE GODS 


By Carl Gray. 
A TALE OF OLD CALIFORNIA 


A historic romance of the early days of 
California, simply and beautifully told 


“You loiter along its placid English, till you, like i its vanishin ng 
people, fall into dreams of golden days.'*— Boston Heral. 


Illustrated; Cloth; 8 vo; $1.25 net; by mail $1.35 


SHERMAN, FRENCH & COMPANY, Publishers 


No. 6 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
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Two Weeks Free Trial 





Get a Genuine ‘‘BLUE RIDGE”’ 


Protect your furs and woolens 
against Moths, Mice and Insects. 
No dampness ~ no dust. This highly ornamental! ‘BLUE RIDGE” 


Red Cedar Chest, 19!x 40x15 inches, in either polished or 
hand rubbed finish, $16.50. Made of selected, well seasoned 
Southern Red Cedar. Will last a life time. Just the thing for 
wedding, birthday or other gifts. Order direct from factory. We 
prepay yh freight east of Mississippi River. Remit by Certified 
Check, P_O. or Express Money Order. We will allow you Two 
Weeks Free Trial; if chest is not as represented, return at our 
expense. — prices to those who wish to buy on monthly 
payments. Catalogue describing chests of all styles and prices sent 
free upon request. Send today. 

BLUE RIDGE RED CEDAR CO., Dept. S., Reidsville, N. C. 

And 1654-56 Long Beach Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 


(The Best Business Card) 


for your use and for any man’s use who desires the distinction of 
- ntion to little things is the Peerless Patent Book Form Card. 
It will get close and careful scrutiny, and that means an au- 

dience with most favorable attitude of mind from your prospect. 

Peerless Patent Book Form Cards OUR 

not only save fifty per cent of your cards, 

but they are always together and SMART 
















get-at-able when you want to CARDS 
hand one out. They are 
always clean,  per- IN CASE 


fectly flat and every 
edge is smooth and 
perfect, 

Send for a sample 
and detach the cards 
one by one and see for 
yourself. 

Send today. 


The John B. Company 


Wiggins 
Manufacturers 


Die E Emb Plate Printers 











WES 76 East Ada: ims Street Chicago ] 








“Can take a pound a day off a pa- 
tient, or put it on. Other systems may 
temporarily alleviate, but this is sure 
and permanent.” —.V. Y, Sun, Aug., 
1891. Se nd for Lecture ‘*Great Subject 
of Fat 

No Hard Work. 





No Dieting. 


DR. JOHN WILSON GIBBS’ TREATMENT 
For the Permanent Reduction of Obesity 


Harmless and Positive. NO FAILURE, 
to stay. One month's treatment, $5.00, 


Your reduction is assured—reduce 
Mail, or ottice, 1370 Broadway, 


New York, A PERMANENT REDUCTION. GUARANTEED. 


d, July 9, 1893. 
World, 


“The cure is positive and permanent.''—.V. Y. Hera 
“On Obesity, Dr. Gibbs is the reeognized authority.”—. ¥. 


Raincoatsé@ 


Genuine PRIESTLY or GOODYEAR Quality 
Far better material, fit, finish and style than can 
be had elsewhere at double our prices. 
Tailored to Your Order 
Just as You Would Like It 


Direct from $10. to $18. 


Maker to Wearer 
No Deposit—We Prepay All Charges 


If it is not the very biggest raincoat value you ever 
4 saw—or if it is not wholly satisfactory—don’t pay 
for it. We deliver and prepay all charges. Write for 
our line of samples, latest models and simple measure 
blank without obligation. 


ENGLISH RAINCOAT TAILORS CO. 
Suite G 500 Fifth Ave. New York 
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The™N / 
eyTlo 
Complele 
Heall/y : 


is strong, calm nerves 

that can withstand the 
numerous distractions 
incident to present-day liv- 
ing. Butin spite of utmost 
care, nervous troubles often 
become manifest—then 
it’s time to begin the use of 


The Best Tonic 
a food as wellasa tonic. It calms 
and strengthens the nerves, aids 
digestion, enriches the blood 
and gives vigor to every part of 
the body. Best of all, it insures 
<=> quiet, peaceful sleep 
which is so essential in 
overcoming nervousness. 












Order a Dozen from Your Druggist 


Insist Upon It Being “Pabst’’ 





FREE booklet, ‘‘Health Darts,’’ 
tells all uses and benefits of Pabst 
Extract. Write for it. 


Pabst Extract Co, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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COMFORT Sportsman’s 
First Essential 
Feet Stand Hardest Knocks. Protect them with 


WITCH-ELK BOOTS 


, Lightest, easiest boot made. All heights for men and women. 


Ask Dealer to order pair or write for Catalog Z Sh 


WE MAKE A STRONG LINE OF GOLF, TENNIS 
AND YACHTING SHOES 


WITCHELL-SHEILL COMPANY, Detroit, Mich. 


G CARDS 


GOLO EDGES —_ latin GAMES SSSa\ CLUB INDEXES 
sein FINISH BO USP can oo) 
For Social Play PONGRESS Movie un-to- cate Nana For General Play 
Dainty, beautiful art backs SENDI5CIN STAMPS ( ' 
in full color. Many new 606 
designs now ready. See 
them at your dealer's, 


Millions of Players in all 
parts of the world use 
Bicycle Cards because of 
their matchless qualities. 


Air-Cushion Finish io Se Ivory or Air-Cushion Finish 


/DIAMONDS ON CREDIT * 


Buying a high grade Diamond is saving money, not 
spending it. The “Lyon Method” makes it easy for you 
to save. Lyon Diamonds are Blue-white and perfect. A 
ra ghetto @a0t-te-bele-1-Mmm @r-bueleler-tc-mmn ate ol -r-Cene We DDE-Ceole) ole my. UII 
goods sent prepaid for inspection. No security required. 
Write now for Catalog No. 68. 10% discount for cash. 


J. M. Lyon & Co., iW 
S12 aires 


Sign your name » and address across the top of this page and we 
will send you five full-colored pictures of room interiors. Address 
Dept. 35. These show the effectiveness of the various styles of 


GlobeWernicke. Sectional Bookcases 


: are are mounted on easels and will prove useful to you in planning your 
library. In all probability there is a Globe -Wernicke dealer very near to your cee. 
If so, he will gladly show you the Globe-Wernicke line. However if we are not repre- 

sented in your locality we will ship goods on approval, 


freight prepaid. 


The Slobe-Wernicke Co. 


Makers of Sectional Bookcases & Filing Cabinets 
CINCINNATI 


Branch Stores: Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Chicago, 
Boston, New York, Washington. 
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E sae Wes 


breakfast, luncheon or dinner. 


ey fish 


but flakes of choicest fish. 


for sample and book of recipes, 


10 Water St. 





‘eee 10c- SIZeScI5<_ 





“Let’s Have Fish Today” 


Creamed codfish with baked —— is delightful for 


e sure to use 


BURNHAM & MORRILL 
FISH FLAKES 


the savory, flavory, fresh product—choice codfish or 
haddock that tastes just right—and is just right. 
you remove the ready cooked, perfectly seasoned con- 
tents from its sanitary parchment- lined container you 
know it will have exactly the sea taste you want. 

Use it in dozens of different ways—creamed fish, fish 
balls, curry, souffle chowder, etc, 


When 


Nothing 


If not at your grocers, send his name and a 2c stamp 


“Good Eating.” 


BURNHAM & MORRILL CO. 
Portland, Maine 











quality. 





Easy terms if desired. 





: LYON & HEALY, 29-49 E. Adams St., 


World’s Largest Music House 


( amateur Cornet Payers | 
SHOULD ALWAYS USE 


Professional 
Cornets 


There’s a big tone difference—ask any Band Master- 
Write for our 40 per cent saving offer. 
Professional Cornets mean to you a $50 quality Cornet 
for $30—other instruments similar proportion and 


merican 


Partionesty want to hear from Band Masters and 
Teachers. They will learn something to their advantage. 


Chicago 


», 





| =X 








Freeman’s 

Face 
Powder 
Our Guarantee 
If you are not 
delighted with 
it after using 
half a box, your rm, 
dealer will return your 
money. Write for sam- 
ples to test. 


Freeman Perfume Co., 
Dept. 75, Cincinnati, O. 














































hittemore’s 


Shoe Polishes 


Finest Quality Largest Variety 


ALSO CLEANS 
ALL ARTICLES MADE 





“GILT EDGE,” the only ladies’ shoe dressing that positively 
contains OIL, Blacks and Polishes ladies’ and children’s boots and 
shoes, shines without rubbing, 25c. “French Gloss,’’ 10c. 

“STAR” combination for cleaning and polishing all kinds of russet 
ortan shoes, 10c. “‘Dandy”’ size, 25c. 

“QUICKWHITE” (in liquid form with enonge) quickly 
cleans and whitens dirty canvas shoes, 10c. an 

“ALBO” cleans and whitens canvas shoes. In round 
white cakes packed in zinc-tin boxes, with sponge, 10c. In handsome, 
large aluminum boxes, with sponge, 25c. 

If your — does not keep the kind you want, send us the price in 
stamps for a full size package, charges paid. 


WHITTEMORE BROS. & CO. 
20-26 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 
The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of 
Shoe Polishes in the World 











SLEEP 
ONA 


MENTHOLATED PINE PILLOW 


AND ENJOY PERFECT HEALTH 

+ Healing properties of Balsam Pine and Menthol reach 

every part of nose, throat and lungs. Recommended 
by doctors in treatment hay-fever, asthma, catarrb 
throat, lung and nervous troubles. 14x17x4% in, 
Price $2. Order to-day; money back 
after one week’s trial if you want it. 
Booklet free. 


MENTHOLATED PINE 
PILLOW CO. 
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ABLAC 


Fac E Pown ER 
AUTUMN’S MIRROR 


reflects the pleasures of Summer, as Nature in triume 
phant beauty prepares for 
Winter. LABLACHE retains 
and restores that delicate 
touch of refinement, a fair 
complexion, which qual- 
ifies for social favor 
and preferment. 
Refuse Substitutes 
They may be dangerous, Flesh, 
White, Pink or Cream, 60c. a box 
of druggists or by mail. Over 


two million boxes sold annually, 
Send 10c. for a sample box. 
BEN. LEVY CO. 
French Perfumers, Dept.32 % 
125 Kingston 8t., Boston, “Mass. 
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Add a Tea- 
spoonful to a 
Cup of Salad 
Dressing. 


An Appetizer. 


LEA & PERRINS’ 


SAUCE 
Have a bottle on the table as 
well as in the kitchen. Once 
used, the whole family will 
have it. 
An indispensable relish for Soups, Fish, 


Roasts, Steaks,Game, Gravies and Chafing 
Dish Cooking. 


Sold by Grocers Everywhere. 
RT IN ik 





Best Revolver 

and Gun Oil 
Unless your revolver is in 
smooth working order when 


you want it, you will be likely to regret that fact 

as long as you ‘live. NYOEL contains no acid, 

fay 2 rust, will not gum or chill. 
ut your weapon away in NYOUL and you 

can catch it up a year later in perfect con- 











fidence. any hardware or sporting 
= dealer for NYOIL. rge 
ttie (cheaper to buy) 25c.; trial 


size, ake it with you when 
you go gunning, fishing, bi- 
cycling, motoring. S 
WM. F. NYE 


== 4 a 


TOW! ND/ 


CALIFORNIA 


GLACE 


For Fifty Years the Favorite Souveni¢ from California 


A delightful gift for the Holic lays. 

The most delicious confection you aver ate. Choicest 
of California fruits candied in a w ay tha> makes their 
eating a treat. 


Apricots — Peaches — Oranges — Pears —Cherries—Prunes 


Order atrial pound today. Put up in a pretty hand 
painted box, itself a souvenir of the Golden State. 

A dollar a pound the world around. $1.00 for a full 
pound sent prepaid anywhere. Order a box today — 


you'll order more, 
55 GRANT AVENUE 


TOWNSEND’ San Francico, Cal 


“BEST IN THE WorLD!" 










PRUITZ 








| SEND FOR CATALOG 
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Time and use mar and scar the delicate finish of pianos, 
china cabinets, dining table, chairs and all other varnished 
or veneered surfaces, 

3-in-One quickly obliterates time’s footprints and 
renews the new, bright finish. No doubt about it. No 
work about it. Simply wring out cloth in cold water and 
apply a few drops of 3-in-One. Go over furniture as though 
washing. Then rub with dry cloth. That will make your 
furniture “look like new’. No furniture polish on earth 
will do as much for as little work or as little money. 

3-in-One contains no acid or grease to injure clothing. 
It's free from all varnish odors. 

Household size, 8-oz. bottle, 50 cts; 3-oz., 25cts; trial 
size, 10 cts. All stores. 

FREE-—Send for generous sample and “the new way 
to polish furniture. 


3-in-One Oil Co., 



















33 Broadway, New York 





ATENT SECURED OR FEE 
RETURNED. Send sketch 

for free search of Patent Office Records, HOW TO OBTAIN A 
PATENT and WHAT TO INVENT with List of Inventions Wanted 


and Prizes offered for inventions sent free. Patents advertised 
WANTED NEW IDEAS. Send for our list of Patent Buyers. 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., WASHINGTON, 


Shirley 


President 
Suspenders 

(Renard Ag 
I$ 


The C. A. Edgarton Mfg. Co., Shirley, Mass. 


FREE 
D. C. 











Feel better, look better, 
fit better, wear better 





emis 





SHOWCASES, SODA FOUNTAINS 
BANK, STORE AND OFFICE FIXTURES 
COMMERCIAL FURNITURE 
FACTORY AND GENERAL OFFICES 


LOS ANGELES,CAL. 
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Get the good out of living —take 
the work out of housekeeping 


Instead of spending many tiresome hours each day to keep the house in order why 
not live in a house that keeps clean in one-tenth the time that you employ with an 
ordinary home? Why not live in a house that is so built that it cannot be other 
than clean and sanitary? Why not live in a house where you always have pure 
fresh air, is free from drafts and where you can realize the health giving effects of 
being close to nature? This sort of life is yours if you live in a 

A Cozy Kenyon Interior 


Kenyon Take-Down House 


the wonderful house which may be constructed in a few hours by simply putting the parts together. Each house is equipped with large 
screened windows, storm blinds and ventilated gables let in just the proper amount of good, fresh air, yet there is no draft; the floors 
are all hardwood, polished, and the rooms in each house are planned so as to suit the needs of your family. Kenyon houses are 


Built in Sizes of One to Eight Rooms 


so no matter whether you are a family of two desiring a small house or a large family requiring the largest, your 
needs will be fully taken care of by the elastic Kenyon construction. Kenyon houses are germ proof as every part 
is scientifically treated before being sent to you. Kenyon Houses may be placed anywhere and have their own 
foundation. No excavating, no tools, no skilled labor required to put them up. You can erect one in a few 
hours. | They will resist ail kinds of weather conditions and storms, and present an ideal way of living, of 
permitting you to enjoy the clean atmosphere, and the true comforts of an ideal home. 

Kenyon’s big catalog, a beautifulillustrated book in colors, will be sent to you 
free upon request. It shows how Kenyon Houses are making thousands of 
families happy. Send for it and it will open your eyes to a new and better 
way of living, for in these houses housework is just like play. 























Houses carried in stock by: Kenyon-Pacific Co., 601 First Nat'l 
Bank Bldg., San Francisco, Cal.; Lowe & Company, 2888 
Wall Street, Vancouver, B. C. 

R. LL. KENYON COMPANY 
537 Albert St., Waukesha, Wis. 























GET THE MONEY 2:73 


I teach practically, thuroughly, rapidly. Sample lesson an 
details 6c. A. Hamittron, Box 361, Chicago. 

















Picture— Casino Monte $27 meted 
Carlo in Full Operation kl 
us f th test pict S blished. -in. * 
Everyone has heard of Monte Carlo the world’s a a — 


greatest resort for games of chance. You don’t have 
to spend $300 to see it. Send 25c stamps or money 
order. Showing the room in full operation, Roulette 


tables, cut glass chandeliers, — : hc = e 

solid gold, etc., costing $500,000. so showing | h K d t t t 
beautiful gowned men and women in Louis XIV e In a as Ss 
costume participating in the games of chance. Size . e 

16x22, ready for framing. W. T. Snyder, 106 W. 10th . a Life ime 


St., Los Angeles, Cal. 





Shipped on 
Approval 











4 Can Be Erased 





LINES can be erased by the use of the 


B. & P. Wrinkle Eradicators 
FROWNERS are for the lines between the eyes 
ra on the forehead which make one look old 
and cross. Applied at night. Both are put up in 
25c, 50c and $1.00 boxes, including booklet on 
the care of the face. Sold at drug and depart- 
ment stores. If your dealer cannot supply you, 
we will by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 

B. & P. CO. (TWO WOMEN), 1790 E. 68th St., CLEVELAND, O, 








Isn’t that the furniture you are looking for, particularly 
when it means an unlimited selection of the world’s 
best market and a big saving in dollars and cents? 
This is what Quality furniture offers. It is sold direct 
to you from the Quality factory at the wholesale 
factory price. Send for our new 


Arts and Crafts Furniture 


Free Catalogue 


ave 
All furniture is shipped at our risk, for your approval. S ‘ 
f not completely satisfied return A 
tous. We pay all expenses. Dealer s 
Profit 


Write for this Quality Cata- 
logue today. It will save you 
timé and money. 


Quality Furniture Co. 


(Formerly Grand Rapids 
Furniture Mig. Co.) 





$8.25 ; 
1114 Quality Building, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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MEN’S 12 SIZE THIN MODEL WATCH, 17 JEWELS, ADJUSTED, 
ILLINOIS, ELGIN, HAMPDEN, or WALTHAM movement. 4 
Warranted accurate. Finest gold strata case, guar- 
anteed 25 years; engraved, cngine turned, plain 
polished or your monogram engrave: FREE. Eighty per 
cent of all men’s watches sold today are these neat open 
face Thin Models. At our Special Sale yd of $18.95, 
with monogram engraved free, this watch has no ‘ ‘run- 
ning mate’’in the world. _ Sent all charges prepaid on 


30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
THEN $2.00 A MONTH ,2t 2etisfectory, | 


j These ee Rings are the famous Loftis aoe 
‘ * 6-proi oma 50 “A ee 









Dept. E _— 100 = 108 N. State St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Branch Stores: _ Pittsburgh, Pa., and St. Louis, Mo. 





Guaranteed 25 Years 








































H RIPE OLIVE SUPPLY 
will probably never catch up with the demand. Pa«‘ers will now make 
ten year contracts for fruit at big prices. Ideal soil and climatic condi- 
tions at Ducor, San Joaquin Valley, Cal. Drop usa card and let us tell 
you of the opportunities in this business. Harvey & North Co., 711 Story 
Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 


ALL MAKES! ALL STYLES! ALL PRICES! 
Our guarantee for service and condition—strong as the original 
th every machine. You take no risk for we are 
——eeee oldest end largest rebuilt typewriter cyuncern in the world. Our 
ctory Rebuilt Typewriters” are selected machines of all 


THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE FREE! Send us the names | Pe cma honestly and thoroughly reconstructed from top to bottom. 


and addresses of 5 
boys (from 8 to 18 years old) and we’ll send you a copy of this You Can Save 
splendid magazine FREE. Great stories—beautiful illustra- 
tions —handsome covers in colors. Edited by WALTERCAMP. | $25 to $50 
Departments devoted to Electricity, Mechanics, Athletics, 
Photography, Boy Scouts, Carpentry, Stamps and Coins. — the ae Bashers ee pees eae 

7 . ° De sure O getting a machine that will be 
THE SCOTT F. REDFIELD co. ’ 267 Main St. ,Smethport, Pa. | perfect in quality, « ondition and looks, and serviceable and efficient 
| in every way. Our **Trade Mark” guarantees for one 
year against any defect in workmanship or material 
| Write for catalogue and address of nearest branch store. 
- AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE COMPANY 
Employer | 345 Broadway, New Y ork 716 S. Spring St, Ios Angeles _\, 
we can furnish you with all the help you } | 


may need. 














Employee »_ ee 
we can furnish you with the position you | vl rex LY MOTORS BO) <S sLOy-\ 


are looking for. 


Largest Builders of 

2-cycle Motors in the — with G mplete $ 
World. Over 1000 it sendyto tn install 
responsible dealers a SO 44 to 36 H. P. 
Guaranteed by a big responsible concern, Write for big 
catalog—/el/s and shows you all about these high grade 
motors and how they are made. 


GRAY MOTOR CO., 10108 Gray Motor Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


















That’s All | 
MURRAY & READY 


LEADING EMPLOYMENT AND LABOR AGENTS 
782, 784 and 786 Howard Street 2 Pest 
Between 3rd and 4th Streets = > 
Reape kw honky $82 Saving on New Typewriter 


Asa result of eer invention, a modern standard keyboard 

















BRANCHES: typewriter is now being dk in the Elliot-Fisher Billing Machine 
8nd and Main Streets * Los Angeles, Cal Factory, with only 250 pa Other machines havo 17 3700, 
rs . : < sitar si AS ARE Jae This typewriter—THE BENNETT POR rena but 76 
7th Street and Broadway............ Oakland, Cal. ounces, ior on tp Linihip mead aeein er eae. 
oy and H Btrects..........0s000 Sacramento, Cal. wonderful simplicity enables us to sell it for 818, sold 
528 Jackson Street......... San France ise o, Cal. | on nioney-back-unless-satisfied-guaranty. Over 
121 Marchesault St. (Mexican Office} | |] indaily use, WRITE FOR CATALOG andagents terms, in U.S.A. 


Los Angeles, Cal. | || A.S.V. BENNETT TYPEWRITER CO. , 366 Broadway,N.Y. 
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W. & J. SLOANE 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Northern California Distributors 











Originality and good taste 
are especially noticeable in 
furnishing a home, therefore 
extreme care should be ex- 
ercised in selecting your 
furniture. 


Grass Furniture 
Original—exclusive de- 
signs; Made to wear a life 
time —it harmonizes per- 
fectly with the decorations 
of any period. It fills the 
desire for a high class 
attractive furniture at mod- 
erate cost. 


Ask your dealer for CREX 


New booklet: 
No. 277, Artistic Home Furnishings, 


sent free, on request 


Prairie Grass Furniture Co. 
Sole Manufacturers ~ 


Glendale, Long Island, 
New York 





CALIFORNIA FURNITURE CO. 
“LOS ANGELES 


Southern California Distributors 





























Trew Form 


The Pneumatic Dress Form 


The most elaborate gown may be 
ordered, and completed without a single 


.try-on. 


With Pneu Form you can make your 
own clothes, or simply select the pattern, 
fabrics and the trimmings for your 
gowns, send Pneu Form to your dress- 
maker and she will do all the rest. 

Pneu Form reproduces your exact 
figure in minutest detail when inflated 
inside your fitted waist and hip lining. 

One Pneumatic form serves for the 
dressmaking needs of all the family. 

The Standard Rod adjusts to correct 
skirt length. 

When not in use the small 
box base holds it all. 

Pneu Form is the greatest 
saver of time, muscles, nerves 
and money, since the invention 
of the Sewing machine. 


Write for booklet, ‘‘It’s You,’’ 
which gives full descriptions, uses and 
price of Pneu Form. 
u 


The Pneumatic Dress Form 
Company 
557 Fifth Ave., Near 46th St., New York City 
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The YALEway 


of closing doors 


Doors have been in use 
for centuries and people 
have not yet learned to 
close them. 

But you need not suffer 
from draughts, dust, noises, 
odors and other annoy- 
ances because people for- 
get. Just equip those 
doors of yours with Yale 
Door Checks. 

The Yale is a spring without a slam. 
It closes a door quietly, but positively— 
a quick swing to the closing point, 
then a steady, relentless push until the 
door latches. 

Any hardware dealer has the proper 
sizes for all doors or can obtain them for 
you promptly. There is a bright little 


story about Yale Door Checks called 
“The Quiet Life.”"Let usmail you acopy. 


The Yale & Towne Mfg Co. 


Makers of (YALE ) Products 
9 East 40th Street, New York City 


e Chicago San Francisco 
74 East Randolph Street 134 Rialto Building 
CANADIAN YALE & Towne Lim ITED: St. Catharines, Can. 
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“Nightie Book” 


Tells all about 


health sleepingware. 
For those who would ban- 
ish the dangers of stuffy bed- 
rooms and let in the fresh air. 





the 


the new 








BR 


JGHT” 


FRESH AIR, 


SLEEPING SYSTEM 


" ON 








soft 


A wonderful assortment of 

Sis» beautifully made 

Nightgowns, Nightshirts, 
Pajamas and Sleepers 


| for people who care. 
and 


material. 


Tells 











““| line we will fix it so he can. Write 
ae for book today. Address Dept. 61. 

«| H.B. GLOVER CO., Dubuque, lowa 
CESS eE eS ee 


Made of a specially 
Durable — 


practical—the very utmost in comfort. 


| Special Fresh Air Features 

Our book explains everything. 
how you can see your size or style 
4; without remittance or inconvenience. 
If your dealer can’t show you the 














Hundreds of our 
their spare time 


utterly im 
outfit whic 


icent—our styles an 


in bunches, 








Si 





we send se 

Our fine line of stylish, 
ished clothes, guaranteed fit—beats everythin, 

ever offered. Lowest rices. Our Outfit is magnif- 

d fashions simply wonderful, ff 

Strong selling plans that bring the 

joney for you every week, in 


Pants $3°2. Suits $9°2 \\ 


Can you beat it? Bea PROGRESS agent. Earn 

$5 to $10 a dayin your spare time while doing 

other work. Send no money. Everything is FREE. 

No experience necessary. t the 

blanks, stationery, tape-lineandeverything necessary \ 

to start you in a Big Money an Business of } 
our own. Write today. Be ready fo’ 


nts are making $10 a day in 
any are beating that and are 
getting their own clothes FREE. r x 
sure you can do it. Such a thing as failure is 
i ssible with our new and complete Y 
u—all charges prepaid. 
well made, carefully fin- 


A Day 


FOR YOUR 


We are dead 


orders and 
d cash. 


Outfit, order 


r the largest | 
‘all business ever known. Land the early orders ) 


i ||| 
Progress Talloring Co., Dept. 620, Chicago 73 


T 
* 


dsl 
py 
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Every normal foo 
experts test every moc 




















Fashion’s best models, an extraordinary 
wearing quality, and best of all, a super- 
lative fitting quality, are embodied in 


Shoes for Women 


t enjoys these shoes because our 
Jel upon actual normal feet. Then 
with the finest materials and everlasting caution they 
make up shoes that hold their shape indefinitely. For 
more than thirty years, this desire to excel has gained for 
us a natural reputation for perfect fit and lasting wear. 


Utz & Dunn Co. Shoes are sold at $3.50 to $5.00. Dr. Edison 
Cushion Shoes are priced at $4.00, $4.50 and $5.00. 


Write for our new book—“The Feet of An Active Woman.” 


UTZ & DUNN CO., 216 Canal St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Makers of High Grade Footwear for Women, Misses and Children. 
Capacity, 8000 pairs daily. 


“For women with sensitive feet,” we recommend 
one of our specialties—the 


Dr. Edison Cushion Shoe 


In addition to its correct style, the insole of wool felt 
makes this “the easiest shoe for women.” 
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NEW STYLE BOOK--FREE 


Illustrating LIMBERT’'S HOLLAND DUTCH ARTS & CRAFTS FURNITURE, the 
result of painstaking handiwork of Dutch Artists and Craftsmen whose inborn 


skill as cabinet-makers is 


recognized all over the world. LIMBERT FURNI- 


TURE is artistically beautiful, built of Solid White Oak, richly upholstered in 


Leather, and constructed to 
ations. 


serve and give lasting satisfaction to several gener- 


The above TRADE-MARK is BRANDED INTO EVERY PIECE. The” Style Book 

also shows several Arts & Crafts interiors in colors, write for it today, and visit 

the Associate Distributor i you as listed here---They all handle LIMBERT'S 
ITUR 


ARTS & CRAFTS FURN 


CHARLES 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


P. LIMBERT COMPANY Dep't T 
HOLLAND, MICHIGAN 









Aberdeen, Wash. 
Bellingham, Wash. 
Billings, Mont. 
Boise, Idaho 
Colorado Springs, Colo 
Everett, Wash. 
Great Falls, Mont. 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 
Kalispell, Mont. 
Lewistown, Mont. 
Logan, Utah 

Los Angeles, Cal. 
Missoula, Mont. 
No. Yakima, Wash 
Oakland, Cal. 
Ogden, Utah 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
Pocatello, Idaho 
Portland, Ore. 
Pueblo, Colo. 

Salt Lake City, Utah 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Spokane Wash. ~ 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Twin Falls, Idaho 
Walle Walla, Wash. 


IDX YS 


J. J. Kaufman Co. 

B. B. Furniture Co. 

Geo. Setzler 

Standard Furniture Co. 

C. W Daniels H. F Co. 
Barron Furniture Co. 
Strain Bros. 

Dinwoodey Furniture Co. 
Robinson Furniture Co. 
Power Mercantile Co. 
Spande Furniture Co. 

A. Hamberger & Sons 
Missoula Mercantile Co. 
Coffin-Rundstrom Furn. Co 
Jackson Furniture Co. 
Ogden Furniture & Cpt. Co. 
Dorris-Heyman Furniture Co. 
Gate City Furniture Co. 
Henry Jenning & Sons 
Dean-Creel Furniture Co. 
Greenewald Furniture Co. 
dos. Fredericks & Co. 
Standard Furniture Co. 
Spokane Dry Goods Co. 
Stone-Fisher Co. 

Ostrander & Co. 
Whitehouse-Drumheller Co. 
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Johnson’s 
Prepared Wax 


A complete finish and polish i 
for all wood—/floors, wood-' ™* , 
work and furniture. 4 


Johnson’s 
Wood Dye 


In 17 shades—for 
the artistic color- 
ing of all wood— 


soft and hard. 


| Use the coupon 
for trial packages 
and FREE In- 


struction Book, 


FURNITURE” 


: ii) ml = PRESENT THIS COUPON TO YOUR DEALER IN PAINTS 
S. C. Johnson 45c—Value FREE—45c 


& Son To Paint, Hardware or Drug Dealer: Furnish the 
bearer, free of all expense, with 


‘‘The Wood Finishing 1—25c Instruction Book 
Authorities’’ 1—10c Bottle Johnson's Wood Dye 
1—10c Can Johnson’s Prepared Wax 


Racine, Wisconsin S.C. Johnson & Son, Racine, Wis. 





(Must be presented by an adult.) $10 
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“The One Reliable 
Beautifier” 
Banishes Freckles, Sunburn, 
Pimples, Ringworm and all 
imperfections of the skin 
and prevents wrinkles. 
Does not MERELY COVER 
UP but ERADICATES them. 
MALVINA LovTION and 
ICHTHYOL SOAP should be 
used in connection with MAL- 
VINA CREAM. At all druggists, 


or sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


Cream, 50¢ 


; Lotion, 50c. ; Soap, 25c. 


Send for testimonials. 


Prof. I. Hubert, Toledo, O. 





ae 


DO you warit £0 wiow 


How’ 1O DEVELOP. 


VIT. ERGY, ENDURANCE, 
NERVE VE STRENGTH. MUSCULAR STRENGIH 
PERFECT PHYSIQUE ? 


My FREE BOOKS, “ The ‘Whys’ of Exercise” 


and “The First 


and Last Law of Physical 








Practical Bungalows 











Homes of the Golden West 


—particularly the small houses (on large lots)—are de- 
signed to satisfy the requirements of people who are used 
to and must have modern conveniences and comforts. 
The steps from inexpensive homes to the palatial styles 
are gradual and run thru an amazing variety of houses, 
charming in aspect and perfect in equipment. 

The true Bungalow originated in and has its ideal de- 
velopment in California. Bungalows can only be re pro- 
duced from the best plans architects prepare. Built in 









Culture,” tell you, if you are weak or underdevel- 
oped, how to grow strong; if strong, how to grow 
stronger. They explain how to develop lungs and 
muscle, the strong heart and vigorous digestion—in 
short, how to improve health and strength internally 
as well as externally. Send TO-DAY—NOW-—for 
these FREE BOOKS. Enclose 4c in stamps to 


cover postage, 
PROF, H.W. TITUS, $36 7"3s0°sz New York City 

















HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 
Bear the script name of 

Stewart Hartshorn on label. 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required, 
Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 


BIC MONEY Weitins SONGS 


a have paid thousands of dol- 

lars to amateur song writers. 
Experience not necessary. Write for free particulars or send 
us your song poems or melodies today for free examination. 
Acceptance guaranteed if available. Big Song Writer’s Magazine, 
beautifully illustrated book and_ valuable advice all free. 





Dugdale Co., 





any climate, they are beautiful beyond compare and 
leave nothing to be desired. 


Solve the Servant Problem 


A big house means a struggle with the help question. 
Also unless you are in the social whirl you want the peace 
and quiet with that freedom from care which only the 
comparatively small house affords. Built-in conveniences 
and economy of space save half the work and worry. We 
should all dive the simple life instead of talking it. 


Substantial 


These are year-round homes, substantial, built of the 
best materials. In cold climates where ordinary pre- 
cautions are taken, they are more comfortable than other 
houses and withstand the attacks of the coldest winters. 


Inexpensive 


Because every part is planned for a useful purpose— 
there is no waste space. No useless ornamentation. Only 
beautifully simple and appropriate combinations of com- 
mon materials. This means a reduction in the high cost of 
building—better homes for the money. 


Experience 


We’ve studied the building proposition, worked out the 
essentials, adapted the beautiful to the practical. Before 
you build, study our practical plan books showing 128 
ideal homes. 


183 Dugdale Bldg., 


Washington, D. C. 
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and seam 


Invisible Eyes! 
and Spring Hooks 


are first choice among women 
who seek modern dress ele- 
gance. They insure the fit of 
a gown by holding placket 


Firm and don’t work loose. 
Strong, yet easy to fasten. 


Look for the name 
on every envelope. 


28) PEET BROTHERS, Philadelphia, Pa. ||| 
er 






















smoothly in place. 


**Peet’s’’ 















“REPRESENTATIVE CALIFORNIA HOMES’’—Price 50 cents. 


50 Bungalows and two-story houses, costing $1,500 to $6,000. 


“WEST COAST BUNGALOWS” —Price 50 cents. 


50 one-story Bungalows of 4 to 6 rooms, costing $500 to $2,000. 


“LITTLE BUNGALOWS” —28 costing $400 to $1,200—Price 25 cents. 
SPECIAL OFFER—Send a dollar bill now for all 3 
books postpaid. We will refund if not well satisfied. 


Mail this Coupon 











le, R. STILLWELL & CO. 238023 ! 
411 Hanne Bldg. 122 Third Street Los Angeles I 

| Enclosed find......... for books as follows: | 
Se sere: ‘Representative California Homes ”’ | 

| ee re ‘*West Coast Bungalows”’ 

‘‘Little Bungalows” | 

: LET SRSA gE ed Ft ce i 
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David Belasco, 

The eminent dramatic 
author, writes: 
ne pleasuretolet 
1e wonderfully 


























veneficial re ilts I have Y, 7) ¥ 
experienced from the use vi ”) nav ae Ny E ANNA AS Ms 
of your Sanatogen, It has = ASSESS Zlbiioc Ks EAA 


a most invigorating effect 

upon the nerves, and I 
4 heartily recommend it to 
_ all who, like myself, are 

SFA obliged to overwork. After 

FY my personal experience I 

ZZ can readily vouch for its 
A 


ELA Colonel Henry Watterson, 
Z 1 


he famous Editorwrites: 


Ref 











- Sanatogen 
stands ready to help 
YOU to Better Health 


Wherevermenandwomenareconfronted with 
the problem of sustaining health and strength 
in the face of physical and nervous exhaustion 
—the aftermath of overwork, worry or illness 
—there Sanatogen wins its greatest victories— 
extending beneficent aid to help multitudes 
regain new strength, greater vitality, sounder 
nerves, vigorous digestion. And the remark- 
able benefits conferred by Sanatogen, as told 
in written tributes from many grateful thou- 
sands who took Sanatogen in their time of 
stress become doubly impressive in the light As 
of endorsements of great medical authorities. | 





F; 
Z **I feel I owe it to truth 
ZZ, to state that I have madea 
thorough trial of Sanatogen 
and that I have found it 
most efficacious and bene 
ficent. Ix inkI ] 
have recovered my ity, 
as I have done, without this 
Sanatogen operating equ- 
ally upon the digestive 
organs and nerve centers."’ 


Sir Gilbert Parker, M. P., 

The eminent novelist- 
statesman, writesfrom Lon- 
don: 

“Sanatogen is to my 
mind a true food - tonic, 
feeding the nerves, increas- 
ing the energy, and giving 
fresh vigor to the over 
worked body and mind.’’ 



















































































mT 
Over 18,000 physicians have written in praise of i i 
Sanatogen—praise foundcd upon actual experiences at ae 
the bedside—often in their own families—and follow- 
ing scientific laboratory tests. These authorities vouch . i 
thatSanatogen does bring new strength and vitality— “Mee 
that it doestruly nourish the blood and cells—carrying . 
needed upbuilding food elements to thetired-out, starv- Zi 
ing nerves—that it is a remarkable assistant in strengths Z \\ 
ening and toning the process of digestion and assimi- Y\ 
lation. In the face of this impressive array of proven ¢ 


evidence—can you afford not to take Sanatogen? 


Write for a Free Copy of 
“Nerve Health Regained” 


If youwish to learn moreabout Sanatogen before you usei 
write fora copy of this booklet, beautifully illust rated an 
comprising facts and information of the greatest interest, 


Sanatogen is sold by good druggists everywhere, 
in three sizes, from $1.00 


THE BAUER CHEMICAL CO. 
30-N Irving Place * New York 


Vy Sanatogen received The Grand Prize at the 
yy International Congress of Medicine 
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TIFFANY & GO 


FirtH AVENUE & 3/"!STREET 
New YORK 


1914 BLUE Book 


A CATALOGUE-NOT ILLUSTRATED 


IT GIVES THE RANGE OF PRICES OF 
THE MOST COMPREHENSIVE STOCK 
OF JEWELRY IN THE WORLD 


IT IS REPLETE WITH SUGGESTIONS 
FOR APPROPRIATE GIFTS FOR EVERY 
OCCASION 


IT WILL HELP TO SOLVE THE PERPLEX 
ING PROBLEM OF WHAT TO SELECT 
FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


IT IS PARTICULARLY HELPFUL TO PER 
SONS WHO FIND IT INCONVENIENT 
TO VISIT NEW YORK 


IT WILL BE SENT UPON REQUEST. THE 
MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT SUPPLIES 
ADDITIONAL INFORMATION 
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A New Member 
of an Old Family 

















i meet inquiry for a 
liquid soap of merit 
we introduce 


Packer’s 
Liquid Tar Soap 


We are confident that it will share 
with Packer’s Tar Soap the reputation 
for quality which for more than forty 
years has been identified with the name. 


Packer’s Liquid Tar Soap instantly 
yields the copious cleansing lather so 
important for a thorough shampoo. 


You will find its faint pleasing per- 
fume is but the fore-runner of lasting 
benefits which follow its regular use as 
directed. 


Whether for shampooing or for gen- 
eral toilet uses, this high quality 
preparation gives skin and scalp the 
genial after-effects of healthful invig- 
oration. 

soc. per bottle at your druggist’s, or send us 
6oc. (which includes mailing) and we will see that 
you receive a bottle promptly. 

Send for our manual “The Hair and Scalp— 
Their Modern Care and Treatment.” Free on 
request. 




















For nursery use, irritations of 
the skin, and for the care of the 
hair and scalp at all ages. This 
soap has earned the confidence 
of the public and is approved by 
the medical profession. 


The New Liquid 


ghCKERy 


TAR SOAP 
Sh ampoving 


(PeRreMrKy) 


PRICE $0 CENTS 
THE PAC MFG CO Hf 
om KW zz 





Pure and bland—made from 
vegetable oils, glycerine and 
pine-tar. Perfumed. Thoroughly 
efficient for shampooing and 
delightful for general toilet uses. 


THE PACKER MFG. CO., Suite 85N, 81 Fulton Street, New York 
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Both are “Pure as the Pines’”’ 
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